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BY  WAY  OF  EXPLANATION 


Mrs.  Bowen  was  persuaded  to  let  me  rummage 
through  boxes  of  old  papers,  speeches,  lectures  and 
letters  which  had  been  tossed  aside  in  the  passing 
years.   It  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  fit  them 
together  and  determine  occasions  and  probable  dates. 
As  we  discussed  them,  her  vivid  pictorial  mind  con- 
jured up  long  forgotten  scenes  and  I  have  interlard- 
ed this  collection  with  a  few  of  her  characteristic 
comments.   Hearing  her  tell  why  she  wrote  words  that 
still  burn  with  a  zeal  for  justice  has  been  an  excit- 
ing experience. 

It  has  been  illuminating  to  watch  a  personal- 
ity emerge,  bursting  through  the  conventionalities  of 
early  Chicago  society,  hungry  for  knowledge,  eager 
for  self  expression.   Some  of  her  girlhood  friends 
gained  mental  discipline  at  Rockford  Seminary  or  Vas- 
sar  College,  higher  institutions  for  learning  just 
coming  into  favor  with  the  more  advanced  young  fe- 
male. Mrs.  Bowen  taught  herself,  by  trial  and  error, 
and  set  down  for  ner  own  satisfaction  what  she  was 
learning  in  the  world  about  her. 

We  have  laughed  together  at  pages  in  which 
she  sought  to  improve  the  mind,  her  own  and  her  chil- 
dren's.  Her  records  of  travel  contain  no  poetic 
rhapsodies,  no  imaginative  descriptions,  but  plain 
common  sense  observations.   nTThe  Renewal  Of  Life! 
(No.  9)  was  given  to  me  to  read  at  the  age  of  twelve," 
laughed  a  daughter,  "and  became  my  preparation  for 
marriage."  Her  granddaughter  may  convey  such  infor-. 
mation  very  differently,  but  with  no  greater  earnest- 
ness. Words  did  not  come  easily  from  her  pen  not- 
withstanding the  number  here  preserved.  Mrs.  Bowen 
never  had  copybook  exercises  that  polished  and  turned 
a  phrase.   Her  grasp  of  facts  and  figures  shows  itself 
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iv BY  WAY  OF  EXPLANATION 

from  the  first  and  never  grows  less  with  the  years. 

Early  in  her  young  womanhood  the  love  of  a 
friend  led  her  to  Hull-House  and  from  the  moment 
when  her  spirit  was  lighted  by  the  flame  of  Jane 
Addams  her  own  strengths  and  values  were  set  on  the 
path  they  were  to  take  through  fifty  years  of  serv- 
ice.  At  Miss  Addams1  invitation  she  began  helping 
in  the  settlement.  Her  first  speeches  were  painstak- 
ingly prepared  from  her  earlier  essays  to  be  given 
to  the  neighbors  in  the  Hull-House  Woman's  Club. 
She  says  she  never  spoke  easily  and  practiced  before 
a  mirror  to  avoid  mannerisms.  She  has  always  had  an 
astounding  memory  and  usually  learned  a  speech  so  she 
could  give  it  without  referring  to  a  manuscript.  I 
have  included  some  of  the  speeches  that  she  gave  week 
after  week  to  her  foreign-born  listeners  throughout 
the  many  years  she  was  president  of  the  club,  an  un- 
faltering leadership  and  growth  for  them  and  for  her. 

Hours  of  rereading  manuscripts  have  been  en- 
riched by  her  kaleidoscopic  memory  which  has  recalled 
circumstances  and  her  own  emotional  reactions  to  them 
She  laughingly  muses  on  her  high  hopes  and  confidence, 
as  with  Miss  Addams  she  travelled  month  after  month 
in  the  crusade  for  suffrage  and  the  innumerable  times 
she  mounted  the  rostrum  and  fairly  thundered  her 
battle  cry  to  rally  her  indifferent  or  weary  sisters. 
Nor  was  she  alone  in  thinking  "Votes  For  Women"  would 
make  the  world  anewl 

Her  arguments  for  suffrage  were  strengthened 
by  her  increasing  experience  in  the  Juvenile  Court, 
the  United  Charities,  and  the  Juvenile  Protective  As- 
sociation. The  Committee  of  Fifteen  added  to  her 
knowledge  of  evil  conditions  and  this  was  carried, 
naturally,  to  the  working  committees  of  the  Woman's 
City  Club  and  later  into  political  activities  in  the 
Women's  Roosevelt  Republican  Club.  Her  first  book, 
"Safeguards  For  Youth  At  Work  And  At  Play,"  and  the 
many  pamphlets,  are  compilations  of  factual  material 
brought  in  by  the  staff  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  who  lunched  with  her  regularly  at 
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Hull -House  to  discuss  conditions  in  Chicago.   In 
"Growing  Up  With  A  City"  written  in  two  weeks'  time, 
there  is  not  a  date  set  down,  hut  it  is  crowded  with 
events  of  unparalleled  interest. 

There  has  been  no  attempt,  no  desire,  to 
edit  these  speeches.  More  than  once  Mrs.  Bowen  has 
questioned  "Is  there  a  page  of  value  in  all  that 
mass?"   I  can  only  say  I  have  kept  the  material  that 
seems  to  me  worthwhile  as  showing  the  growth  of  a 
civic  leader  and  following  developments  that  have  ad- 
vanced social  welfare.  By  these  speeches  and  others 
like  them  public  opinion  was  formed,  social  forces 
forged.  The  student  may  here  observe  how  a  new  need 
grows  out  of  each  achievement  and  how  faith,  confi- 
dence, and  unbounding  courage  have  been  builded  into 
the  very  fibre  and  being  of  the  social  work  of 
Chicago. 

Mrs.  Bowen  helped  Miss  Addams  on  her  early 
books  "The  Spirit  Of  Youth  And  The  City  Streets"  and 
"A  New  Conscience  And  An  Ancient  Evil"  and  I  find, 
unfortunately,  that  she  adopted  her  methods.  When 
Miss  Addams'  muse  was  working  she  would  litter  her 
room  with  scraps  of  paper,  writing  a  paragraph,  cutting, 
sorting  and  then  pinning  together  the  written  words 
that  best  expressed  her  meaning.  Mrs.  Bowen' s  manu- 
scripts show  the  same  treatment.  Whole  paragraphs  are 
cut  from  one  to  be  used  in  another,  illustrations 
turned  to  prove  a  point  or  stress  a  truth.   This  has 
made  it  impossible  to  avoid  duplication  in  many  in- 
stances.  I  offer  no  apology.   Repetition  served  its 
purpose  during  these  years.  Words  fell  like  busy 
hammers  driving  home  the  demands  for  social  justice. 

Out  of  the  confusion  of  these  many  pages  one- 
sees  emerge  the  present  day  structure  of  social  work. 
From  the  first  labored  sentences  on  behalf  of  a  child 
rise  the  foundations  of  years  of  effort  for  an  ade- 
quate juvenile  court,  the  protection  of  youth,  clean 
politics  and  better  understanding  between  capital  and 
labor.   There  is  nothing  here  of  music  or  art,  no 
conscious  striving  for  literary  effort,  but  the  steady 
growth  of  leadership. 
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As  we  have  fitted  together  these  pieces,  cer- 
tain gaps  appear.  Vigorous  campaigns  for  visiting 
nursing  and  the  successful  efforts  to  make  nurses  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system;  strenuous  advocacy 
of  wider  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  resulting  in  the 
Court  of  Domestic  Relations  and  the  Boys'  Court; 
arousing  people  to  consciousness  of  abuses  of  chil- 
dren and  the  need  for  women  police,  a  long  drawn  out 
but  untiring  struggle;  campaigning  for  the  passage 
of  bills  in  the  State  Legislature  and  ordinances  in 
the  city  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  in  dance 
halls;  of  all  these  there  remain  only  traces  found 
in  other  speeches.   All  the  speeches,  five  a  day  for 
three  weeks,  for  the  Progressive  Party  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  are  missing  and  are  sadly  mourned. 

A  Diary  of  1922-23  indicates  that  Mrs.  Bowen 
was  speaking  almost  daily  during  the  vice  investiga- 
tion and  campaign  to  improve  conditions.  Newspapers 
of  this  period  carry  much  publicity  about  her  activ- 
ities and  the  attempt  to  bring  her  into  court  to 
testify  under  oath.   One  of  her  friends  said  to  me, 
"We  always  knew,  when  there  was  any  wrong,  she  would 
first  get  the  facts  and  then  never  stop  until  she  had 
done  all  that  could  be  done  to  end  it,  and  so  we,  the 
more  timid,  followed  behind  her." 

In  arranging  this  collection  there  has  been 
no  sadness  of  regret  for  the  good  old  days  and  the 
better  way  of  life.  Mrs.  Bowen  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  evolution  of  the  modern  city.   She  recognizes 
new  dangers  and  the  greater  challenge  of  our  indus- 
trial and  economic  problems.   She  poured  out  her 
wealth  to  help  develop  Hull-House  and  throughout  all 
these  years  she  has  first  given  of  her  own  means  and 
then  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  soliciting  funds 
from  others  to  carry  on  the  organizations  that  have 
been  her  lifelong  concern. 

This  year,  when  Chicago  celebrates  one  hun- 
dred years  of  civic  life,  has  seemed  a  fitting  time 
to  put  these  manuscripts  into  more  permanent  form. 
Mrs.  Bowen1 s  children,  grandchildren  and  two  great 
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grandchildren  can  read  here  words  that  were  spoken 
to  arouse  people  to  action.   Associates  of  Mrs. 
Bowen  may  find  personal  satisfactions  in  recalling 
the  causes  for  which  they  worked  with  her.  As  they 
read  they  may  miss  the  warmth  of  her  dynamic  person- 
ality, the  humor  she  always  put. into  her  talks  or 
the  forceful  presentation  of  her  subject.  Undoubt- 
edly, much  of  the  fire  of  her  speeches  came  from  the 
manner  of  her  delivery  and  this,  alas,  must  live  in 
memory  only.   Students  of  the  social  movements  in 
Chicago  will  find  here  the  chronology  of  events  in 
the  life  of  a  unique  leader  and  moving  spirit  in  the 
early  days  of  social  organizations. 

When  Chicago  celebrates  the  next  one  hundred 
years,  men  and  women  who  are  still  striving  for  the 
same  goals  may  find  here  the  record  of  one  woman1 s 
struggle  to  make  Chicago  a  city  where  people  may  live 
as  kindly  neighbors,  one  to  the  other. 
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During  a  long  convalescence  after  an  illness,  I  took 
a  correspondence  course  in  botany  and  became  much  interested  in 
flowers  and  the  propagation  of  seed.  I  then  wrote  my  first  ar- 
ticle, "The  Fertilization  of  Flowers."1  My  husband  was  so  much 
interested  in  it  that  he  had  it  printed  and  gave  it  to  me  for 
an  Easter  present  (l896).  Some  years  later  I  gave  it  before 
the  Hull -House  Woman's  Club. 


1  Printed,  1896.  Read  at  Hull -House  Woman's  Club,  1904.  See 
L.  DeK.  Bowen,  Growing  Up  With  A  City  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1926),  p.  95. 
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With  my  husband  and  ray  four  children  I  traveled  in 
Egypt,   Greece,   Turkey,   and  later  with  my  husband  and  friends 
in  Mexico.     I  had  a  camera  with  me  and  took  pictures  of  all  I 
saw.     On  my  return  I  wrote  lectures  describing  the  pictures 
and  gave  them  with  colored  lantern  slides  in  almost  all  of 
Chicago's  settlements,   in  public  schools,    community  houses, 
women's  clubs  and  parent -teacher  associations. 
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Early  in  the  morning   of   the   day  we  arrived 
off  Port   Said  we  were   awakened  by   the    shouts   and 
cries   of  men  under   our   ship,    all   talking   in  a   strange 
language.      Going   at   once   on  deck,    a  weird   sight  met 
our   eyes,   we  were   in  a  large   harbor   full   of   boats; 
great   ships  were   coaling  near  us,    the  men  carrying 
coal   in  baskets   on  their   shoulders   and   swarming   up 
the   sides   of  the   ship  looking   like    so  many  flies — 
large   barges   full   of   coal  were   floating   past  us, 
they  were   crowded  with  men,    huddled   together   in  the 
centre,    their   feet   bare,    their  heads   covered  with 
turbans   and  their   bodies   enveloped   in  black  cloth  or, 
perhaps,    in  some  old  overcoat,    the   gift   of   some  pass- 
ing  tourist.      Around   the    ship   were  hundreds   of    small 
boats,    full  of  men  in  their  native   costumes.      They 
were   all   talking   at   once,    fighting,    gesticulating   and 
quarreling,    all  begging   to   take  us   and   our  baggage   on 
shore,    and  all  assuring  us   that  they  would   take  us 
cheaper  and   safer   than  any  other   boat.      Committing 
ourselves   to   the   care   of  a  respectable-looking   old 
Turk,   we  descended   into   a   small   row  boat,    our   trunks 
were  piled  at   one   end,    and   in  a  few  moments  we  were 
ashore;   here   a  porter   took  three   of   our  heavy   trunks 
on  his   back  at   once   and  when  we   expressed   our   sur- 
prise,  we  were   told   that   it  was  no  uncommon  thing   to 

2  About  1900.      See  Growing  Up  With  A  City,   p.    95. 
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carry  a  boxed  piano,  and  once  I  saw  a  man  carry  a 
bureau,  a  wire  mattress,  a  sofa  and  four  chairs. 

Port  Said  is  a  queer  little  town,  mostly 
liquor  saloons  and  small  shops,  but  interesting  to 
us  because  of  its  inhabitants,  who,  in  their  strange 
costumes,  foreign  speech,  and  queer  manners  were 
different  from  any  thing  we  had  ever  seen. 

We  were  a  day  in  getting  to  Cairo.   The 
train  was  of  the  kind  used  in  Europe,  made  up  of 
small  carriages,  and  the  journey  most  comfortable. 
We  ran  by  the  side  of  the  Suez  Canal  part  of  the  day, 
passing  our  own  transport  "The  Buffalo"  on  her  way 
to  Manila  and  several  large  Men-of-War.  We  were  out 
of  the  desert  by  afternoon  and  in  a  most  fertile 
country  watered  by  the  Nile,  and  a  great  relief  it 
was  to  the  eyes  to  look  at  the  beautiful  fields, 
made  green  by  early  spring,  instead  of  the  long 
stretches  of  sand  that  we  had  seen  all  the  morning. 

The  stops  at  the  stations  were  most  interest- 
ing, apparently  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  a  vil- 
lage, came  down  to  see  the  train  come  in.   They  all 
were  on  the  platform  and  most  of  them  had  something 
to  sell;  lemon-  or  orangeade,  coffee,  rolls,  candies, 
fans,  or  papers;  those  who  had  nothing  to  sell  begged 
for  baksheesh,  running  along  by  the  train  and  not 
giving  up  hope  of  success  until  they  were  obliged  to 
drop  behind. 

About  sunset  the  domes  of  the  mosques  pf 
Cairo  came  in  sight  and  soon  we  were  in  that  city. 
Such  a  crowd  as  there  was  at  the  depot,  all  clamoring 
for  our  baggage,  all  telling  us  they  knew  just  the 
hotel  we  wished  to  patronize.  We  were  really  afraid 
to  leave  our  railway  carriage  until  we  heard  some 
one  mention  our  name,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
hands  of  our  dragoman,  for  whom  we  had  previously 
written.   He  was  a  tall  man  with  blue  baggy  Turkish 
trousers,  so  full  in  the  back  that  they  were  like  a 
skirt  and  had  to  be  held  up,  a  red  waistcoat,  a  yel- 
low sash,  a  blue  coat,  and  a  red  fez  completed  his 
costume.   He  answered  to  the  name  of  Yango,  and 
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proved  himself,  on  all  occasions,  most  willing  and 
efficient. 

Cairo  has  a  European  quarter  and  that  part 
of  the  town  is  not  very  different  from  any  other 
large  city,  but  go  from  that  to  one  of  the  shopping 
streets  and  into  the  native  quarter  and  you  will  find 
yourself  in  strange  surroundings.   The  streets  are 
full  of  vehicles,  cabs  with  one  or  two  horses,  the 
drivers  cracking  their  whips  and  shouting  at  the  top 
of  their  voices.   They  will  drive  into  a  crowd  and 
scatter  it  right  and  left  and  the  people  escape  to 
the  side  walk  or  flatten  themselves  against  the  walls 
of  the  houses,  while  the  cab  drives  triumphantly  on, 
over  the  sandals  and  turbans  left  upon  the  street. 

Here  comes  a  drove  of  goats  or  sheep,  the  man 
in  charge  running  behind,  beating  the  poor  animals 
with  a  stick,  his  one  garment  of  coarse  sacking  fly- 
ing behind  him  in  the  breeze,  his  feet  bare  and 
cracked  and  hardened  by  much  walking,  his  head  cov- 
ered by  the  turban  one  always  sees,  which  is  some- 
times as  long  as  the  body  and  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  serving  as  a  head  covering  and  a  winding 
sheet.  Following  him  is  a  wagon  with  two  wheels  and 
drawn  by  one  small  donkey.   The  wagon  is  long  and  in 
it  sit  eight  or  ten  women.   They  are  dressed  all  in 
black,  their  heads  and  faces  are  covered,  only  show- 
ing the  eyes,  and  on  their  noses  or  rather,  just 
above  them  they  have  a  gold  nose  piece,  which  looks 
like  a  piece  of  gilded  sugar  cane,  about  two  inches 
long;  in  these  nose  pieces  they  carry  their  prayers. 
Behind  them  are  the  snake  charmers;  they  are  rather 
gaudily  dressed  in  white  flowing  garments,  embroid- 
ered with  colors,  and  from  out  their  blouses  you  see 
the  heads  of  the  serpents  they  carry  about  with  them. 
One  is  leading  a  huge  baboon,  the  other  a  monkey; 
every  few  steps  these  two  animals  fight  and  are  pulled 
apart  by  their  respective  owners. 

Here  comes  a  chicken  vendor.   The  legs  of  the 
chickens  are  tied  and  they  are  strung  all  over  him, 
so  that  he  has  the  appearance  of  an  animated  fowl  and 
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to  keep  him  warm  and  perhaps  to  sell,  he  has  a  live 
brown  sheep,  the  legs  coming  down  on  his  shoulders. 

A  caravan  is  just  starting  for  the  desert. 
There  are  ten  camels,  huge,  haughty  looking  beasts 
who,  with  their  noses  in  the  air  and  their  supercil- 
ious expression,  look  as  if  they  were  not  only  hun- 
dreds of  years  old,  but  always  smelling  something 
disagreeable.   They  are  ridden  by  old  men,  their 
bare  legs  dangling  on  either  side  of  their  beasts, 
their  bodies  swaying  backwards  and  forwards,  as  they 
try  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  peculiar  motion.   The 
camels  are  laden  down  with  produce  of  all  description. 
Now  you  see  a  huge  load  of  brush  coming  down  the  road, 
and  as  it  approaches,  you  see  under  it  a  camel,  ap- 
parently talking  to  himself  as  he  carries  the  heavy 
burden.   Camels  when  loaded  heavily  do  make  a  strange 
noise  that  sounds  very  much  as  if  they  were  object- 
ing to  their  burdens. 

Far  off  in  the  distance  you  see  a  procession 
and  as  it  approaches  you  hear  such  a  peculiar  wail- 
ing sound  that  it  makes  your  blood  fairly  run  cold. 
It  is  a  funeral.   The  coffin,  covered  with  a  camel's 
hair  shawl,  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  or 
six  men.   Behind  it  come  the  mourners  on  foot,  and 
they  are  literally  shrieking  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.   If  the  person  be  well  off  the  mourners  ride 
in  carriages  and  the  hired  wailers  also  ride.   They 
wail  and  shriek,  then  rest  a  moment  to  get  their 
breath,  and  then  come  out  with  such  a  fresh  and  vig- 
orous burst  of  sorrow  that  you  are  glad  when  they 
have  passed  on. 

As  you  drive  along  you  see  a  house  hung  with 
flags,  the  flags  being  carried  across  the  street  in 
festoons.   You  are  told  a  wedding  is  soon  to  take 
place;  stop  a  moment  and  you  will  see  the  procession. 
Here  it  comes,  first  a  band  of  men,  beating  torn  toms, 
which  is  a  kind  of  heathen  drum,  and  the  music  is 
vigorous  but  not  soul-stirring;  then  the  bride  on  a 
camel,  covered  by  a  canopy  and,  following  her,  the 
relatives;  she  is  going  to  the  house  of  the  groom 
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and  it  is  the  third  day  of  the  wedding  festivities. 

Now  the  people  stand  aside  and  there  is  a 
great  clatter  of  hoofs — down  the  street  comes  a  troop 
of  cavalry,  their  sabres  rattling  and  clanking.   They 
are  fine  soldierly-looking  men  in  dark  uniforms,  with 
only  a  touch  of  color  given  by  the  red  fez  that  is 
worn  by  all  Egyptians.   Behind  them,  driving  a  high 
mail  phaeton,  comes  the  Khedive,  a  tall  handsome  man, 
who  salutes  his  subjects,  who  stand  aside  and  respect- 
fully greet  him.   One  might  stand  a  day  in  Cairo,  at 
the  corner  of  almost  any  street,  and  yet  he  would 
never  tire  of  the  strange  panorama  that  passes  and 
repasses  him.   Here  are  gathered  together  men  of  all 
nationalities — Greeks,  Armenians,  Copts,  and  Turks, 
all  dressed  in  different  garbs,  all  intent  upon  what 
they  have  to  do.   At  the  street  corners  sit  the  money 
changers,  their  little  counters  before  them  full  of 
change.   In  the  doorways  are  the  agents  of  the  shops, 
who  beg  you  to  come  in  and  look,  even  if  you  do  not 
purchase,  and  on  the  curbing s  are  venders  of  old 
armor  and  old  curiosities  of  every  kind.   Donkey 
boys  beseech  you  to  employ  them  and  tell  you  the 
names  of  their  donkeys,  Yankee  Doodle  and  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  being  the  names  always  employed  when  addressing 
Americans. 

The  people  of  Cairo  live  in  the  street,  they 
eat,  dress,  wash  and  sleep  there,  and  I  have  even 
seen  Doctors  perform  operations  in  front  of  a  shop 
and  surrounded  by  a  curious  crowd.   Some  of  the 
streets  are  extremely  narrow,  in  the  Bazaars  they 
are  often  not  more  than  two  foot  six  wide.   Little 
shops  on  these  streets  are  elevated  perhaps  two  feet 
— if  you  wish  to  purchase,  you  mount  into  the  shop, 
sit  on  a  stool  while  the  merchant  takes  his  wares 
out  of  the  safe  at  the  back.   In  these  narrow  passage- 
ways you  are  jostled  and  pushed,  very  often  a  donkey 
brushes  against  you  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  your- 
self very  small  that  he  may  pass.   You  are  always 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  beggars  who  pester  you  for 
baksheesh  and  the  first  word  taught  to  the  children 
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is  always  baksheesh;  even  the  little  babies  put  out 
their  hands  and  cry  to  you  as  you  pass. 

To  the  Egyptian  any  living  thing  is  sacred, 
so  they  will  not  even  kill  the  flies.   The  children 
all  have  trouble  with  their  eyes  and  the  flies  alight 
on  them  in  great  quantities;  they  are  not  brushed 
off  by  either  the  mother  or  the  child,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, often  eat  the  eyes,  causing  blindness.   In- 
deed the  blind  people  in  Egypt  are  of  too  frequent 
occurrence. 

There  are  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
mosques  in  Cairo,  and  some  of  them,  filled  with  beau- 
tiful rugs,  hung  with  lamps  and  decorated  with  fine 
marbles,  are  very  beautiful.   Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  interesting  is  the  University  Mosque;  here  chil- 
dren of  all  ages  go  to  learn  the  Koran.   They  leave 
their  sandals  at  the  door  as  every  one  has  to  do,  and 
they  sit  upon  the  marble  floor  with  their  teacher  in 
their  midst.   Each  child  has  a  slip  of  paper  upon 
which  is  written  a  page  from  the  Koran;  this  he  or 
she  learns  by  heart,  reciting  it  aloud — very  loud — 
and  at  the  same  time  swaying  backwards  and  forwards. 
If  this  motion  is  stopped  for  a  moment,  or  even  if  it 
is  allowed  to  grow  slower  a  hard  whack  on  the  back 
from  the  long  whip  always  carried  by  the  teacher  is 
the  inevitable  result.   To  this  Mosque  go  every  day 
three  thousand  scholars  and  the  fact  that  these  chil- 
dren submit  often  to  the  whip  is  typical  of  the 
whole  Egyptian  race  who  have  so  long  been  ruled  by 
it  that  they  know  nothing  else,  and  so  submit  patient- 
ly to  what  they  suppose  is  inevitable. 

We  had  some  letters  to  the  Grand  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  and  as  Mr.  Bowen  wanted  to  obtain  some  invita- 
tions to  a  ball,  he  determined  to  present  them.  We 
offered  to  accompany  him  and  wait  in  the  carriage 
while  he  made  his  call.  We  were  driven  through  some 
beautiful  grounds — a  servant  in  Arab  costume  every 
few  feet — we  stopped  at  a  large  and  beautiful  palace, 
Mr.  Bowen  was  shown  in  by  a  gorgeously  dressed  indi- 
vidual, while  two  Seis  men  in  white  costume  with  bare 
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legs  and  arms  stood  at  each  side  of  our  carriage. 
The  gorgeously  dressed  individual  here  appeared  and 
said  something  to  us  in  a  strange  tongue,  which  we 
supposed  meant  for  us  to  alight;  so  we  walked  into 
the  palace,  up  the  broad  stairs,  passed  any  number  of 
lackeys  and  found  ourselves  in  a  large  room  with  Mr. 
Bo wen  who,  to  our  horror  said,  "Why  did  you  get  out 
of  the  carriage?"  we  replied,  "We  thought  you  sent 
for  us."   "Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "I  am  waiting  for  the 
Pasha."   So  we  fairly  ran  down  the  stairs  and  had 
but  about  seated  ourselves  in  the  carriage  when  we 
saw  upon  the  palace  steps  an  elegantly  dressed  man 
iii  a  black  frock  coat  and  red  fez,  who  in  excellent 
English  again  begged  us  to  alight.  We  had  such  dim 
ideas  as  to  what  a  Pasha  was  that  we  were  not  at  all 
sure  of  this  person;  but  it  was  the  Pasha  after  all 
and  a  very  agreeable  man  he  was  and  we  had  a  most 
charming  visit. 

We  went  one  Friday,  which  is  the  Egyptian 
Sunday,  to  see  the  dancing  dervishes.  They  were  in 
a  building  that  looked  like  a  circus,  there  was  a 
ring  in  the  centre  with  a  wood  floor  and  on  a  little 
balcony  sat  about  a  dozen  musicians,  who  played  on 
torn  toms  and  queer  looking  instruments  made  of  reeds 
that  produced  most  horrible  and  unmusical  sounds. 
The  spectators  stood  inside  the  ring  and  looked  on. 
In  the  centre  were  ten  men  dressed  in  long  cloaks  and 
accordion  pleated  skirts.   There  was  a  profound  si- 
lence when  we  first  entered  and  you  could  hear  nothing 
except  the  deep  breathing  of  the  men,  who  sat  Turkish 
fashion  upon  the  floor,  swaying  backward  and  forward. 
Then  the  music  began  very  softly,  then  it  grew  louder 
and  as  it  waxed  noisier  and  noisier  the  dervishes 
stood  upon  their  feet  and  began  to  twirl  round — round 
and  round,  they  went  faster  and  faster;  then  the  mu- 
sic gave  a  loud  bang,  they  jumped  high  in  the  air; 
then  it  grew  softer  again — now  it  is  loud  and  fast, 
and  round  and  round  they  go  so  fast  you  cannot  see 
them.   Their  long  hair  stands  out  on  either  side, 
perfectly  straight,  their  accordion  pleated  skirts  do 
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the  same,  their  arms  are  outstretched,  yet  they  never 
touch  each  other  and  never  get  out  of  breath.   Sud- 
denly the  music  gives  a  great  clash  and  bang,  they 
sink  upon  the  floor.   The  performance  is  over  and  we 
go  to  see  the  howling  dervishes.   These  people  are 
wilder  looking,  their  dress  is  the  same,  but  their 
hair  is  longer  and  they  look  wild  and  hungry.   They 
are  on  a  platform  in  the  open  air  under  an  arbor  of 
grape  vines.   Their  music  is  one  drum  and  a  pair  of 
noisy  cymbals.   They  do  not  dance,  but  they  recite 
something  aloud  and  they  bow  backwards  and  forwards; 
as  the  music  goes  faster  they  bow  lower  and  harder, 
tossing  their  hair  back  and  forth  and  going  so  fast 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  their  faces. 
Like  the  other  dervishes,  they  too  stop  when  the  mu- 
sic gives  a  last  expiring  bang  and  we  are  hurried  out 
by  our  dragoman,  who  tells  us  we  must  go  quickly  to 
the  carriage  before  the  beggars,  who  are  lying  in 
wait  for  the  audience,  can  stop  us.   The  dragoman 
picks  up  his  trouser's  skirt  and  says  "follow  me"; 
we  run  after  him,  but  in  a  moment  we  are  surrounded 
by  perhaps  a  hundred  beggars,  they  are  dirty  and 
naked  and  they  are  literally  the  blind,  the  halt  and 
the  maimed.   They  try  to  stop  us,  catching  hold  of 
our  clothes  as  we  run  past  them  and  they  thrust  upon 
us  every  known  deformity  from  a  broken  leg  and  arm 
to  a  hunched  neck  and  back.  We  finally  reach  the 
carriage  and  our  dragoman  seizes  the  whip  and  lays 
about  him,  and,  as  a  passing  tribute,  one  beggar 
flings  a  mangy-looking  monkey  into  the  carriage, 
whose  presence  troubles  us  so  much  that  we  cannot 
get  him  out  fast  enough. 

One  of  our  most  novel  experiences  in  Cairo 
was  attending  the  wedding  of  a  Pasha.   The  festivi- 
ties, which  had  lasted  for  three  days,  were  being 
culminated  when  we  entered  the  brilliantly  lighted 
court  of  the  house  of  the  groom  about  ten  oclock  of 
the  evening  of  the  third  day.   That  morning  the  bride 
had  been  escorted  from  her  parent's  home  to  her  fu- 
ture husband's  abode,  riding  on  the  back  of  a  camel 
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and  preceded  by  musicians  singing  and  beating  queer 
and  most  unmusical  instruments.  As  we  entered  the 
court  separating  the  men's  apartments  from  those  of 
the  women  of  the  household,  we  found  ourselves  among 
several  hundred  Egyptian  men,  all  wearing  black  frock 
coats  and  the  tarboosh  or  red  fez  upon  their  heads. 
They  smoked,  drank  Turkish  coffee,  and  conversed 
whenever  the  torn  toms  and  curious  instruments  of  tor- 
ture (to  our  American  ear  drums)  of  the  native  or- 
chestra permitted.   Our  own  escort  was  asked  to  stop 
there  while  the  ladies  of  the  party  were  conducted 
by  a  eunuch  upstairs  to  the  harem.  We  walked  through 
various  rooms  of  the  handsome  house,  through  the 
closely  screened  windows  of  which  the  unveiled  women 
were  peering  into  the  festive  court  below,  and  final- 
ly discovered  the  bride  seated  upon- a  red  throne.  We 
pressed  toward  her  through  the  curious  throng  of 
Egyptian  women,  Nubian  slaves  and  eunuchs  and  danc- 
ing girls,  to  present  her  with  the  customary  bouquets; 
these  were  purchased  by  our  dragoman,  and  a  curious 
combination  they  were  of  wired  roses,  lace  paper  and 
yards  of  ribbon  to  match  our  gowns.  As  she  rose  to 
receive  our  flowers  we  noticed  she  was  dressed  in  a 
pink  silk  gown  embroidered  in  silver  stars,  a  silver 
tiara,  from  which  hung  long  silver  threads  like  our 
Christmas  tree  decorations,  and  white  gloves;  out- 
side of  which  she  wore  a  huge  diamond  ring.   Quite  to 
our  disappointment  we  were  offered  chairs,  as  we  had 
painfully  practiced  sitting  on  the  floor  in  approved 
Turkish  fashion,  and  in  a  few  moments  were  conducted 
through  the  bridal  apartments.   Nautch  girls  enter- 
tained the  guests  and  coffee  was  served,  when  sud- 
denly eight  eunuchs  appeared,  bearing  huge  lighted 
candles  tied  with  ribbon  and  flowers.   They  were  fol- 
lowed by  toothless  old  women  beating  torn  toms  and 
uttering  blood-curdling  cries,  called  expressions  of 
joy,  and  then  came  the  groom,  a  fine-looking  aristo- 
ie  cratic  young  fellow.  As  he  entered  the  room  where 
he  was  to  unveil  his  bride  and  see  her  for  the  first 
time,  he  scattered  money  upon  the  floor,  for  which 
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there  was  a  wild  rush  among  the  younger  guests,  and 
of  these  there  were  many,  as  it  is  the  custom  in 
Egypt,  upon  such  an  occasion,  to  invite  all  one ! a 
friends  and  neighbors,  whether  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor.   In  a  few  moments  the  young  couple  retired  to 
their  own  apartments,  and  we  came  away  feeling  we  had 
experienced  what  an  English  girl  near  us  called  "a 
bit  of  a  novelty." 

One  morning  we  drove  to  the  Pyramids,  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  Cairo.   After  leaving  the 
city  we  came  to  a  long  shady  road,  with  acres  of 
clover  on  each  side  watered  by  small  canals  from  the 
Nile.  We  saw  the  Pyramids  a  long  way  ahead,  but  they 
looked  small  from  the  distance  and  our  attention  was 
entirely  given  to  the  long  trains  of  camels,  going  in 
single  file,  heavily  laden  with  great  bunches  of 
clover,  bags  of  sand  and  crates  of  chickens  for  the 
Cairo  market.   Suddenly  our  road  turned,  we  were 
driving  over  dry  sand,  the  hot  sun  blinded  our  eyes 
for  a  moment  and  then — right  before  us  were  the  great 
wonders  of  the  desert. 

Our  carriage  stopped  in  the  shadow  of  the 
largest  Pyramid  and  it  was  a  relief  to  escape  the 
glare  of  the  sun  and  look  quietly  at  the  strange 
scene  around  us.   On  one  side  the  beautiful  fresh 
green  of  the  meadows  with  the  towers  of  Cairo  for  a 
background;  on  the  other,  the  great  sweep  of  the 
Desert,  nothing  but  sand  as  far  as  the  horizon,  not 
a  tree,  a  shrub,  a  house  or  any  thing  to  relieve  that 
endless  stretch  of  the  Sahara. 

We  decided  to  ascend  the  largest  Pyramid  and 
went  for  the  Sheik  of  the  Pyramids.  Now  the  Sheik 
has  control  over  the  Arabs,  who  act  as  guides,  and 
he  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Egyp- 
tian government.   In  old  times  the  guides  made  them- 
selves objectionable  by  their  excessive  charges,  but 
now  a  ticket  is  bought  from  an  official,  covering  all 
expenses,  and  the  duty  of  the  Sheik  is  to  see  that 
the  Arabs  respect  the  new  rule. 

Growing  a  little  accustomed  to  the  scene 
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around  us,  the  Pyramids  seemed  to  become  smaller,  the 
ascent  looked  easy  and  we  wondered  why  three  Arabs 
were  required  to  assist  each  person,  but  we  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  necessary  for  two  men  to  pull 
and  a  third  to  push  each  tourist,  and  then  there  was 
an  extra  man  who  carried  a  jug  of  water.   The  stones 
are  too  high  to  step  from  one  to  the  other,  so  a 
push  man  is  quite  necessary.   The  Arabs  wear  only 
one  garment  and  with  bare  feet  can  easily  cling  to 
the  rocks  and  jump  from  one  to  another.  We  watched 
with  interest  the  friends  we  had  left  behind  who  were 
rapidly  growing  smaller  and  yet  we  were  only  a  short 
way  up.  Higher  and  higher  we  went  and  soon  the  men 
below  looked  like  pigmies  and  only  half  the  ascent 
was  accomplished.  We  stopped  to  rest  and  wave  our 
handkerchiefs  and  then  we  began  to  realize  the  height 
of  the  Pyramids.   On  we  went  and  things  below  seemed 
to  be  mere  spots  on  the  sand  and  at  last  they  disap- 
peared entirely  and  we  wondered  if  we  should  ever 
get  back  to  earth  again. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  top  the  Arabs  feeb- 
ly cheered,  then  sat  about  in  a  circle  and  offered 
many  things  for  sale,  saying,  "We  good  Arabs,  we  help 
you  up.  We  look  after  you.   You  buy  our  things,"  and 
one  is  tempted  to  purchase  at  high  prices,  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  assistance  offered.   The  view  from  the 
top  is  grand  and  the  whole  of  Egypt  seemed  to  be  at 
our  feet,  but  as  we  glanced  down  the  sides  of  the 
Pyramid  they  looked  so  smooth  that  we  wondered  if  we 
could  ever  safely  make  the  descent. 

In  descending,  the  Arabs  stand  just  below 
and  we  rested  our  hands  on  their  shoulders  and  scram- 
bled down  from  stone  to  stone.  When  we  were  about 
fifty  feet  from  the  bottom  we  suddenly  came  upon  the 
entrance  to  the  Pyramid  and  the  Arabs  urged  us  to  go 
inside  and  see  the  King  and  Queen  chambers,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  Pharoahs. 
life  felt  exhilarated  from  our  first  adventure  and  quite 
ready  for  another,  but  were  rather  appalled  at  the 
small  opening  through  which  we  had  to  crawl  on  our 
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hands  and  knees.   Once  inside  the  space  was  larger, 
hut  we  had  to  descend  for  about  a  hundred  feet  over 
smooth  slippery  blocks  of  granite,  bracing  our  feet 
against  the  backs  of  the  Arabs.   It  grew  darker  every 
minute,  but  we  reached  the  bottom  and  stood  up,  the 
light  had  disappeared  and  we  were  literally  surround- 
ed by  Egyptian  darkness.   We  could  not  see  each  other 
and  felt  that  the  Arabs  might  run  away  and  leave  us 
in  that  dreadful  tomb,  thousands  of  years  old.   Sud- 
denly we  were  lifted  by  the  Arabs  over  some  dreadful 
place,  we  never  found  out  what  it  was;  a  chasm  or 
some  bottomless  pit  or  a  silent  river.   We  were  told 
to  go  up  a  steep  chute  in  order  to  reach  the  Queen's 
chamber  and  the  Arabs  lighted  a  few  wax  tapers  and 
we  could  see  a  long  passage,  up  over  slippery  rocks. 
We  were  all  so  frightened  that  we  said  nNo,  take  us 
out  again,  a  ray  of  sunshine  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  tombs  in  the  world."   So  we  started  back  and  fi- 
nally reached  the  opening  after  being  once  more  lift- 
ed over  that  mysterious  place  and  we  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  air  and  sunshine.   The  Arabs  then  asked  us 
for  baksheesh,  and  after  getting  it  vanished  to  lie 
in  wait  for  the  next  party,  while  we  returned  to  our 
hotel  and  tried  to  forget  the  stiffness  of  our 
joints  aching  from  the  unusual  exercise. 

In  the  Vatican  at  Rome  is  a  large  statue  of 
the  River  Nile,  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  man 
leaning  on  his  arm  and,  climbing  over  him  sixteen 
little  cupids;  these  sixteen  cupids  represent  the 
sixteen  feet  that  the  river  rose  in  ancient  times, 
but  now  it  rises  twenty-one  feet.  When  this  river 
is  high  the  water  flows  off  into  streams  and  canals, 
and  they  are  in  turn  intercepted  by  smaller  streams 
and  ditches,  so  that  a  large  tract  of  land  nas  been 
reclaimed  from  the  desert  and  made  fertile.   No  won- 
der that  it  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  that  it  has  always  been  an  object  of  great  vener- 
ation to  them. 

Up  this  river  we  started  in  a  boat  looking 
something  like  a  canal  boat  with  a  sail.   This  kind 
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of  a  boat  is  called  a  dahabeah  and  there  are  many  of 
them  on  the  Nile.   We  had  a  party  of  six,  each  one 
had  a  little  cabin  to  himself,  and  we  had  a  big  din- 
ing room  in  which  we  sat  and  took  our  meals.   We  had 
a  crew  of  twenty-nine  men  including  our  Reis  or  cap- 
tain and  our  cook  and  waiters.   On  the  upper  deck 
were  awnings  and  plants  and  comfortable  couches.   On 
the  forward  part  of  the  boat  was  piled  the  food  for 
tne  crew — bread  dried  in  the  sun.   The  cooking  for 
all  these  men  was  done  on  deck  in  one  kettle  over  a 
little  fire.   They  made  a  soup  out  of  beans  and  this, 
with  dried  bread,  was  all  they  ate.   The  crew  were 
all  dressed  in  the  regulation  Egyptian  costume — a 
pair  of  loose  cotton  drawers  and  a  sort  of  white  or 
blue  cotton  night  shirt,  bare  feet;  and  when  it  was 
cold  a  shawl  tied  around  the  head  kept  them  warm. 

Every  good  Mahomedan  says  his  prayers  once 
an  hour,  and  you  cannot  help  but  admire  the  man  that 
fears  no  criticism  and  is  not  afraid  to  attend  at  all 
times  to  his  religious  duties.   Every  now  and  then 
you  see  one  of  these  men  carefully  washing  his  feet 
over  the  side  of  the  boat,  then  turning  towards  Mecca, 
he  bows  three  times  and  kneeling  down  touches  the 
floor  with  his  forehead;  rising  he  stands  and  says 
'  his  prayers  with  a  rapt  look  on  his  face  that  makes 
you  envy  his  faith  and  trust.   The  wind  was  against 
us  and  we  could  not  use  our  sail,  so  we  made  but  slow 
progress  up  the  river  and  the  tug  that  tried  to  tow  us 
was  quite  unequal  to  the  task.   At  night  we  tied  up 
to  a  mud  bank  and  our  tug  would  whistle  till  the 
Sheik,  that  is  the  mayor  of  the  village,  appeared 
with  a  guard;  this  guard  consisted  of  several  men  who 
sat  on  the  bank  and  watched  our  boat  all  night,  while 
.[all  the  natives  from  far  and  near  came  down  to  the 
.  'shore  to  see  us.   They  would  sit  down  on  the  bank, 
Jon  their  feet,  their  clothes  over  their  heads  and 
sitting  there  huddled  together  they  reminded  you  of  a 
flock  of  huge  birds,  so  weird  and  strange  they  looked. 

If  we  reached  a  village  at  sunset  we  would 
see  a  number  of  women  coming  down  the  bank  with  their 
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water  jars  on  their  heads.  They  would  enter  the 
water,  carefully  wash  themselves,  their  face,  neck, 
hands  and  feet;  then  they  would  fill  their  water  jars 
and  carry  them  to  their  homes.  These  homes  are  noth- 
ing but  huts,  the  walls  are  made  of  mud,  the  roof  is 
covered  with  boughs  or  is  thatched;  there  is  nothing 
in  the  huts,  not  a  chair  or  a  bed,  only  a  fire  in 
one  corner  on  the  ground  and  one  stew  pan,  or  kettle, 
in  which  all  their  food  is  cooked.   The  girls  are 
married  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  when  one  sees 
such  mere  children  carrying  around  their  little  ba- 
bies it  does  not  seem  possible  that  they  can  be 
mothers.   They  are  all  very  dirty  and  live  in  the 
midst  of  filth  and  vermin.  The  men  work  in  the 
fields;  the  women  seem  to  be  always  carrying  either 
a  baby  or  a  water  jar. 

In  the  evenings  our  crew  danced  and  sang,  or 
rather  howled  for  us,  and  whenever  we  gave  them  a 
present  like  tobacco,  or  a  sheep  now  and  then,  which 
is  a  great  feast  for  them,  they  would  all  draw  up  in 
line  on  deck  and  say  "Hup,  Hup,  Huray,   tank  you, 
tank  you, "  the  only  English  words  they  knew. 

We  made  such  slow  progress  up  the  river,  onl> 
going  fifty  miles  in  seven  days,  that  we  put  back  to 
Cairo,  and  this  time  went  on  one  of  the  large  steam- 
ers carrying  seventy  passengers.  We  were  two  weeks 
on  this  boat  and  found  it  most  comfortable.  We  woulc 
stop  at  a  place  to  see  some  ruins,  and  the  river  ban! 
would  be  crowded  with  donkeys,  each  one  attended  by 
his  owner,  a  donkey  boy — on  whose  mercies  when  you 
took  a  donkey,  you  were  absolutely  dependent.  Your 
dragoman,  or  servant,  without  whom  you  cannot  stir 
in  Egypt,  gets  you  a  donkey,  you  settle  yourself  in 
a  very  hard  saddle,  the  donkey  boy  whacks  the  beast 
from  the  rear  and  you  are  off.   Alas  for  you  if  you 
desire  to  stop.   You  might  as  well  pull  on  a  stone 
wall  as  control  a  donkey.   You  call  to  your  donkey 
boy  to  stop,  but  he  does  not  understand  you  and  only 
whacks  the  harder;  so  you  settle  yourself  resignedly 
to  keeping  in  the  saddle  and  with  seventy  other 
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people,  all  feeling  the  same  way,  off  you  go  in  a 
cloud  of  dust,  amid  screams  of  fright  from  those  who 
fear  they  will  fall  and  the  whacks  of  the  sticks  and 
the  constant  cries  of  the  donkey  boys.  When  you  re- 
turn you  leave  your  dragoman  to  settle  with  the  own- 
er of  the  donkey  and  you  literally  run  for  the  ship, 
for  donkey  hoys  are  never  satisfied  with  what  you 
give  them  and  always  importune  you  for  more. 

We  stopped  one  day  at  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Memphis,  to  see  there  the  tombs  of  the  Sacred 
Bulls.  These  animals  were  worshipped  by  the  ancients 
and  were  buried  in  what  we  would  call  a  great  cave. 
Large  blocks  of  granite  were  put  on  each  sarcophagus, 
each  slab  weighing  thousands  of  tons. 

As  we  went  higher  up  the  river  the  people 
were  wilder  looking.  We  saw  many  called  Bishareens, 
the  men  wearing  nothing  but  a  cloth  around  their 
loins,  the  women  only  a  loose  shawl  of  sacking.   They 
all  had  long  hair  curled  in  corkscrew  ringlets  and 
greased  with  castor  oil.   Indeed  these  people  used 
so  much  castor  oil  that  in  some  places  you  could 
smell  it  for  a  great  distance. 

We  went  one  night  to  a  dance  our  dragoman 
had  gotten  up  for  us.   Escorted  by  four  or  five  serv- 
ants carrying  lanterns  we  were  taken  along  a  little 
narrow  street  to  a  mud  house;  entering  this  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  large  room,  lighted  by  candles  held  by 
little  boys — the  uncertain  light  giving  them  a  very 
grotesque  expression.   The  roof  was  not  very  tight 
and  we  could  see  people  looking  down  at  us  through 
the  boughs,  which  formed  the  only  covering  from  the 
night  air.  At  one  end  of  the  room  on  the  floor  sat 
ten  native  musicians.   They  sat  cross-legged,  beating 
their  torn  toms  and  uttering  strange  wild  cries.   The 
dancers  were  Bishareen  and  Nautch  girls,  and  they 
did  not  really  dance,  but  contorted  their  bodies  into 
every  possible  shape  and  at  each  burst  of  music  made 
themselves  more  horrible  and  hideous  than  the  time 
before.   We  were  glad  to  get  away  from  it  all  and 
thankful  that  we  did  not  have  to  see  such  a  perform- 
ance every  night. 
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To  me  the  most  interesting  ruins  on  the  Nile 
were  at  Karnak.   These  we  saw  for  the  first  time  by 
moonlight  and  as  we  wandered  through  the  vast  halls 
and  deserted  streets  we  could  well  picture  to  our- 
selves the  mangificence  and  splendor  they  had  once 
looked  down  upon.   At  Assonan  we  went  to  the  Island 
of  Philae,  on  which  stands  the  ruins  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful temple.   Here  we  went  over  the  first  cataract 
— we  were  in  a  small  boat  rowed  by  eight  men,  and 
as  we  approached  the  cataract,  roaring  over  its  bed 
of  rocks,  it  looked  as  if  we  would  be  dashed  to 
pieces,  but  the  rowers  held  the  boat  steady  and  guid- 
ed its  course  so  well  that  we  passed  every  rock  with- 
out an  accident  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  quieter 
waters.   Here  we  paused  to  watch  the  Nubian  men  and 
boys  shooting  the  cataract  on  a  log.   They  had  their 
one  garment  over  their  heads  to  keep  it  dry,  and  sit- 
ting on  a  log  as  they  came  down  the  stream  they 
looked  like  little  black  devils  in  the  roaring  tor- 
rent. 

The  return  trip  down  the  river  was  made  very 
rapidly  and  we  bade  farewell  to  Egypt  after  a  most 
enjoyable  experience. 

We  had  been  told  Mediterranean  steamers  were 
bad  and  the  "Kadirah"  that  we  boarded  at  Alexandria 
for  Greece  more  than  realized  our  expectations.   The 
odor  which  greeted  us  as  we  crossed  the  gang  plank 
almost  determined  us  to  remain  forever  in  Egypt,  but 
good  weather  and  beautiful  scenery,  as  we  neared  the 
shores  of  Greece,  were  all  compensations  for  poor 
beds  and  worse  food,  and  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  we  arrived  in  Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens.   With 
our  luggage  in  one  carriage  and  ourselves  in  another 
we  started  for  the  classic  city  six  miles  distant, 
over  a  level  road — the  very  dustiest  in  the  world. 
The  grey  leaves  of  the  curious  old  olive  trees  looked 
silvery  in  the  sunlight  and  the  mountains  all  around 
us  were  purple  in  the  distance.   Out  of  these  the  old 
Greeks  quarried  their  pure  white  marble  to  bu'ld 
their  beautiful  temples,  and  put  life  in  it  when  they 
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made  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  that  have 
been,  ever  since,  the  admiration  of  the  world  and 
the  inspiration  of  artists. 

At  a  little  wayside  inn  we  stop  to  water  the 
poor  skinny  horses,  and  standing  there  is  a  figure 
fit  for  a  fancy  dress  ball — a  Greek  in  his  native 
costume.   His  white  cotton  skirt  which  comes  to  his 
knees  is  ten  yards  wide,  he  wears  coarse  white  ribbed 
stockings  and  red  slippers  turned  high  up  at  the  toe 
and  topped  off  with  a  tassel,  his  zouave  jacket  is  of 
dark  blue  cloth,  and  his  wide  and  voluminous  sash  is 
filled  with  vicious  looking  knives.  His  face  is  most 
ordinary,  but  he  is  certainly  picturesque. 

Athens  of  to-day  is  most  modern  and  the 
cleanest  of  cities,  with  good  hotels,  which  serve  you 
wonderful  butter  and  whipped  cream  and  honey,  as  good 
as  that  of  which  the  poets  sung  ages  ago.   After  a 
rest  and  luncheon  we  were  interested  to  see  the  Sta- 
dium, a  large  Amphitheatre  of  ancient  times,  built 
in  the  hollow  of  a  hill,  for  this  is  where  the  Olym- 
pic games  were  played  four  years  ago,  in  which  col- 
lege athletes  from  all  over  the  world  competed  in 
running  races,  throwing  of  discs,  wrestling,  and 
other  trials  of  strength  and  endurance. 

King  George  was  enthusiastic  in  reviving 
these  famous  games  and  gave  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  restoration  of  the  marble  seats  in  the  Stadium, 
which  rise  tier  above  tier  around  the  oblong  space 
of  turf  in  the  centre.   At  the  end  the  King  and  Queen 
sat,  with  the  court  on  either  side,  and  one  can  fancy 
how  effective  it  all  looked  with  bright  cushions  on 
the  white  marble  and  the  gay  colored  awnings  to  pro- 
tect the  audience  of  fifty  thousand  people  from  the 
glare  of  the  mid-day  sun.   As  we  drive  to  the  Acrop- 
olis, we  think  there  never  was  an  atmosphere  so  clear, 
never  a  sky  so  blue,  and  all  adding  to  the  beauty  of 
the  marble  ruins,  which  crown  a  hill  that  rises  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  modern  city.   All  the  afternoon 
we  linger,  until  the  setting  sun  stretches  across  the 
sea  and  colors  with  rose  and  violet  and  orange  hues 
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each  pillar  and  arch  of  these  pagan  temples,  built 
thousands  of  years  ago  and  still  so  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful people  are  ever  coming  thousands  of  miles,  over 
land  and  over  sea,  to  look  upon  them. 

The  Greeks  of  to-day  are  proud  of  the  glory 
that  was  theirs  in  the  golden  age  of  Pericles,  and 
many  who  have  made  fortunes  have  given  their  wealth 
to  adorn  their  beloved  Athens  with  buildings  of 
white  marble  and  the  same  style  of  architecture  as 
the  old  temples.   They  look  very  new  and  very  fine, 
but  they  have  not  the  beauty  of  the  old  discolored 
ruins. 

Next  to  the  Acropolis  rises  Mars  Hill,  from 
where  St.  Paul  spoke  to  the  Athenians,  and  one  is 
sure  to  see  a  number  of  clergymen,  with  their  Testa- 
ments in  their  hands,  standing  in  the  place  the 
apostle  stood,  and  reading  again  his  inspired  words. 

Not  far  from  there  is  a  cave  in  the  side  of 
the  hill,  with  a  heavy  iron  grating  in  front,  which 
is  pointed  out  as  the  prison  of  Socrates,  where  the 
philosopher  drank  his  cup  of  poison  in  the  presence 
of  his  two  devoted  friends. 

Out  by  the  sea  is  the  fashionable  drive,  and 
there  one  afternoon  we  met  the  King  and  Queen  in  a 
modest  landeau,  with' fine  horses  and  two  important- 
looking  men  on  the  box,  one  in  regulation  coachman's 
livery,  the  other  very  gay  in  the  native  costume. 
King  George  is  a  fine  looking  man  with  light  hair, 
tinged  with  grey,  and  the  Queen  an  English  type  of 
woman,  dressed  quietly  in  black.  Prince  Constantine, 
the  heir  apparent,  and  his  wife  were  walking — he  a 
soldierly-looking  fellow  in  a  colonel's  uniform  and 
she  a  pretty  blond,  looking  neat  in  a  tailored  gown. 
One  would  hardly  notice  these  quiet  well-bred-appear- 
ing people  if  they  had  not  been  graciously  bowing  on 
all  sides  to  the  people  who  had  stopped  in  their  walk 
and  had  the  carriages  drawn  up  to  the  sides  of  the 
road  as  they  passed.   There  is  always  more  or  less 
contagious  excitement  when  Royalty  shows  itself  and 
we  were  returning  to  town  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
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when  suddenly  we  were  horrified  to  see  in  the  front 
of  a  solemn  procession,  the  lid  of  a  coffin  carried 
upright  by  two  men  and  directly  back  of  them,  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  men,  the  casket,  with  the  poor 
dead  face  of  a  woman  uncovered  to  the  merciless  rays 
of  the  burning  sun I   A  second  and  a  third  of  these 
hideous  processions  we  saw  before  we  left — the  last 
that  of  a  man  whose  head  was  propped  high  up  on  a 
pillow  with  an  open  book  resting  in  his  hands,  which 
were  on  his  breast — and  we  were  told  that  high 
priests  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  sitting  upright 
in  their  coffins  on  their  way  to  their  last  resting 
place.   This  awful  custom  dates  from  the  time  when 
the  Turks  possessed  this  fair  country  and  their  spies 
discovered  that  the  Greeks,  who  were  fighting  for 
their  independence,  were  smuggling  in  fire  arms  in 
the  closed  caskets  of  their  dead.   Hence  a  law  was 
made  and  has  been  kept  until  this  day,  that  all  cof- 
fins should-  be  carried  uncovered  through  the  streets. 
After  a  week  in  Athens  on  the  13th  of  Febru- 
ary we  drove  to  the  seaport,  Piraeus,  from  where  we 
sailed  in  the  good  ship  "Senegal"  to  Constantinople. 
On  the  morning  of  the  14th  we  arrived  off  Smyrna  and 
were  taken  ashore  in  small  boats.   We  spent  the  morn- 
ing driving  about  the  city,  seeing  the  European, 
Turkish  and  Armenian  quarters.   About  five  o'clock 
the  following  morning  we  were  awakened  and  upon  the 
Captain's  invitation  watched  our  entrance  to  the 
Dardanelles  from  the  bridge  of  our  ship.   We  were 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  sunrise  and  signal  to  pass. 
An  officer  went  ashore  in  a  small  boat  for  the  Sul- 
tan' s  vise,  and  we  were  impressed  by  the  form  and 
ceremony  which  attended  every  movement  in  the  Turk- 
ish Empire. 
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We  took  a  French  steamer  from  Greece  and 
started  for  Constantinople,  stopping  for  a  day  at 
3  1900.  See  Growing  Up  With  A  City,  p.  95. 
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Smyrna,  a  city  of  white  houses  and  fruit  trees  sur- 
rounded by  hills.   Here  we  went  on  shore,  and  there 
was  the  usual  commotion  common  in  all  foreign  coun- 
tries, swarming  boats,  clamorous  boatmen,  lively 
waves.   Two  Turks  had  a  fight  over  us,  each  one  wish- 
ing us  to  engage  his  boat;  one  was  about  to  put  a 
long  keen  knife  into  the  other  when  he  was  hauled  off 
by  some  of  his  comrades.   We  got  into  a  small  boat 
and  were  landed  at  a  flight  of  steps,  but  before  be- 
ing allowed  to  ascend,  were  obliged  to  show  our  pass- 
ports to  three  gorgeously  attired  Turks  who  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps. 

Smyrna,  the  seat  at  one  time  of  one  of  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia,  has  had  its  share  of  misfor- 
tune, and  has  alternately  displayed  the  star  and 
crescent  and  the  cross  of  St.  John.   It  is  a  trading 
city  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
while  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the 
globe,  it  has  no  special  character  and  is  not  par- 
ticularly interesting. 

We  went  through  its  native  quarters,  always 
most  picturesque,  yet  most  filthy.   We  saw  very  beau- 
tiful women  lolling  in  their  windows,  for  it  is  not 
the  fashion  there  for  women  to  promenade  the  streets. 
We  visited  the  bazaars  full  of  costly  gems  and  rugs 
and  all  kinds  of  barbaric  jewelry.   We  crossed  the 
Mecca  or  Caravan  Bridge,  so  called  because  over  it 
pass  all  the  pilgrims  who  are  going  to  Mecca.   These 
pilgrims  all  wear  a  turban  wound  round  the  head, 
which  consists  of  a  piece  of  white  cloth  several  times 
as  long  as  the  body  and  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
a  winding  sheet  after  death  and  a  head  covering  when 
living.   After  a  pilgrim  has  successfully  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  he  wears  a  green  turban  and  is 
always  treated  with  great  respect  by  his  companions. 

On  our  return  we  were  not  allowed  to  board 
our  ship  until  we  had  again  shown  our  passports,  and 
the  official  in  charge  compared  us  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  it.   This  is  always  rather  a  trying  or- 
deal, as  the  descriptions  given  in  a  passport,  made 
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out  usually  by  some  clerk,  do  not  always  tally  as  to 
color  of  hair,  eyes,  etc.,  with  the  individual  in 
question;  and  as  we  were  in  Turkey  shortly  after  the 
Armenian  Massacres,  we  were  not  regarded  in  a  very 
friendly  light.   The  Americans,  being  Christians, 
were  supposed  to  be  sympathizers  with  Armenians. 

Now  one  word  as  to  the  history  of  Constanti- 
nople.  It  was  once  called  Byzantium,  was  besieged  by 
Constantine,  the  ruler  of  the  Roman  Empire.   It  was 
then  made  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  its  name 
changed  to  Constantinople,  A.D.  324.   Vast  sums  were 
expended  upon  the  city,  the  famous  cities  of  Greece 
and  Asia  were  robbed  of  their  treasures  to  satisfy 
the  greed  of  Constantine,  the  works  of  the  Greek 
sculptors  were  brought  from  Greece,  and  the  city  made 
not  only  beautiful  but  great.   It  was  for  years  a 
place  of  conflict,  was  besieged  by  Saracens  and 
sacked  by  Crusaders,  occupied  by  the  Latins,  and 
taken  by  Mohammed  II,  embellished  by  Sulieman  the 
Magnificent,  and  greatly  strengthened  by  Mourad  III. 

As  we  near  Constantinople,  we  pass  number- 
less islands  scattered  over  these  historic  seas,  all 
associated  with  the  classic  past,  and  for  a  time  we 
forget  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century, 
and  almost  look  for  the  fleet  of  the  Argonauts  to 
sail  beside  us.   No  city  in  the  world  is  entered  by 
so  ideal  a  portal  as  that  through  which  one  reaches 
Constantinople  from  the  Mediterranean.   Traversing 
the  Aegean  Sea  and  passing  through  the  Hellespont 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  this  glorious  capital  is 
seen  rising  from  the  water.  Its  seven  hills  crowned 
with  minarets  and  domes,  its  cypresses,  firs  and 
pines,  united  with  its  shattered  walls  and  buttresses, 
present  a  panorama  unequaled  in  beauty  and  interest. 
It  sits,  as  some  one  has  said,  "at  the  meeting  of  two 
seas  and  two  continents,  like  a  diamond  between  sap- 
phires and  emeralds."  We  see  first  grey  walls  in 
triple  ranks,  relics  of  the  time  of  Constantine  and 
Theodosius;  then  towers  and  battlements  overgrown 
with  shrubs  and  vines;  then  we  round  Seraglio  Point 
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and  see  the  Bosphorus,  the  most  beautiful  piece  of 
water  in  the  world,  and  the  Golden  Horn — a  splendid 
harbor,  almost  tideless,  and  so  deep  that  large  ships 
can  easily  approach  its  banks  and  readily  unload 
with  their  prows  upon  the  shore.   On  each  side  rises 
a  city — Stamboul  to  the  south,  Galata  to  the  north, 
and  Pera  behind — while  beyond  are  the  villas  and 
palaces  overlooking  the  Bosphorus.   On  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosphorus  Scutari  is  seen,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  gaily  tinted  houses  and  its  scares  of  mosques 
of  dazzling  whiteness. 

Two  characteristics  of  Constantinople  impress 
the  stranger.   One  is  that  the  sea  is  everywhere.   It 
surrounds  the  city  on  all  sides.   The  other  is  the 
shrill  call  to  prayer  which  peals  out  five  times  a 
day  from  the  galleries  of  every  Mohammedan  minaret 
in  Asia,  Africa  or  Europe.   The  muezzin,  as  he  is 
called,  steps  out  upon  the  terrace  of  the  minaret, 
covers  his  ears  with  his  hands,  raises  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  cries  out:   "God  is  great  I  There  is  but 
one  God  I  Mohammed  is  his  prophet!   Come  to  prayer, 
come  and  be  saved  I   God  is  great!   God  is  one  alone! 
Come  to  prayer!" 

We  came  in  sight  of  the  city  late  in  the  aft- 
ernoon:  the  sun  was  dropping  into  the  water  like  a 
great  ball  of  fire,  and  later  a  crescent-shaped  moon 
cast  a  faint  light  over  the  city.   At  such  a  distance 
and  under  such  circumstances,  Constantinople  looks 
its  best,  its  gilded  domes  and  its  splendid  palaces 
giving  it  a  beautiful  appearance  that  is  at  once  dis- 
sipated  as  you  approach  the  city.  We  reached  the 
dock  just  as  the  sun  had  set,  and  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  land  as  no  one  can  enter  the  city  after  the 
sunset  gun  has  been  fired.  We  were  therefore  obliged 
to  spend  the  night  on  board  ship  tied  to  the  dock. 
The  dogs  barked  us  a  greeting,  and  in  front  of  a 
coffee  house  on  the  dock  we  counted  thirteen.   There 
are  said  to  be  one  million  inhabitants  and  two  mil- 
lion dogs  in  Constantinople;  the  latter  feast  upon 
the  garbage  which  is  conveniently  placed  for  them  in 
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the  streets,  then  lie  down  and  sleep  in  the  sun. 
Certain  dogs  belong  in  certain  districts,  and  if  one 
attempts  to  move  into  another  quarter,  he  is  immedi- 
ately forced  out  by  all  the  dogs  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  eat  and  sleep  during  the  day,  then  bark  all 
night,  and  the  barking,  together  with  other  sounds 
that  disturb  the  night,  make  sleep  almost  impossible. 

Constantinople  is  built  almost  entirely  of 
wood,  and  the  squalor  and  filth  and  dilapidated 
houses  are  disgusting  and  depressing  in  the  extreme. 
The  city  is  in  three  parts — Pera,  Stamboul  and  Scuta- 
ri.  The  bridge  that  connects  the  two  former,  like 
the  Sultan's  dominion,  is  rotten  and  rickety,  and 
sways  when  crowded,  threatening  to  give  way.  A  con- 
stant stream  of  people  and  animals  are  always  cross- 
ing it — a  stream  going  either  way.   There  are  vend- 
ors of  every  kind  on  the  bridge,  sellers  of  vege- 
tables, meats  and  sweets.   If  you  stop  for  a  moment 
you  will  see  pass  you  soldiers,  priests,  Jews,  Ar- 
menians, Greeks,  Dervishes  and  pilgrims.   Here  is  a 
Turkish  beauty  peering  with  her  half-veiled  face 
through  a  carriage  window.   There  is  a  Turkish  offi- 
cer clattering  by  on  horseback.  Now  comes  a  troop 
of  soldiers,  and  the  bridge  shake's  and  even  bends 
under  their  heavy  tread.   The  water  on  which  the 
city  borders  is  called  the  Bosphorus,  and  is  most 
beautiful.   It  is  always  covered  with  small  boats 
called  caiques.   These  boats  are  shaped  something 
like  an  Indian  canoe;  they  are  very  easily  overturned, 
and  if  you  succeed  in  getting  in  safely,  you  sit  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
move  an  eyelid  or  you  will  be  upset.   The  one  little 
boat  ride  we  took  was  full  of  terrors  to  us  as  the 
water  was  crowded  with  craft  of  all  descriptions — 
steamboats  of  all  kinds,  rafts,  row  boats,  caiques 
and  big  men-of-war,  Russian  boats  laden  with  corn, 
Greek  feluccas,  and  other  gun-rigged  boats.   Then  the 
water  was  full  of  dolphins  and  these  large  fish 
played  about  our  small  boat,  threatening  every  moment 
to  swamp  it.  The  banks  of  the  Bosphorus  are  lined 
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with  summer  palaces  and  beautiful  country  places,  and 
the  scene  on  the  water  is  always  gay.   The  streets 
are  narrow,  poorly  paved,  and  wretchedly  lighted; 
they  are  filled  with  garbage  heaps  and  the  odors  in 
passing  are  not  agreeable  to  the  pedestrian. 

As  the  city  is  built  of  wood,  fires  are  of 
very  frequent  occurrence.   The  watchman  in  whose 
district  the  fire  occurs  cries  the  alarm,  the  next 
watchman  takes  it  up,  and  the  cry  is  spread  from 
block  to  block.   If  the  Sultan  wishes  to  have  a  cer- 
tain quarter  of  the  town  rebuilt,  he  orders  the  wa- 
ter turned  off.   A  fire  is  discovered  there,  and 
without  water  the  district  is  soon  in  ashes.   When  a 
fire  company  does  respond  to  a  cry  of  fire,  they 
wait  to  be  hired  by  the  owner  of  the  property,  and 
not  a  drop  of  water  is  turned  on  until  a  bargain  has 
been  struck.   We  found  it  difficult  to  sleep  there, 
as  every  quarter  hour  the  watchman  strikes  the  hour 
by  pounding  with  his  staff  on  the  wooden  pavement, 
the,  alarms  of  fire  are  frequent,  and  the  baying  of 
dogs  most  annoying. 

In  Pera  rises  the  tower  of  Galata,  now  called 
the  Fire  Tower.   This  tower  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Genoese  who  escaped  the  massacre  of  Mohammed  II. 
They  held  this  tower  for  years  against  their  enemies, 
and  the  standard  of  their  Republic  waved  over  its 
summit.   The  tower  is  round  and  high,  of  a  dark  color, 
has  a  copper  colored  roof,  beneath  which  are  windows 
so  near  each  other  that  it  is  like  an  observatory, 
and  watchmen  look  out  day  and  night  for  any  sign  of 
fire  that  comes  within  their  vision. 

The  Turk  has  no  respect  for  women.   It  is 
not  safe  to  go  out  without  your  courier  or  guide; 
and  we  were  told  that  they  were  not  always  able  to 
save  a  woman  from  being  knocked  down  or  at  least 
pinched.   One  day  we  saw  a  man,  a  Turk,  go  up  to  a 
respectable-looking  European  woman  and  calmly  knock 
her  down;  no  one  went  to  her  assistance.   I  asked 
our  guide  why  some  one  did  not  help  her  up,  and  he 
said  no  one  would  dare  to  help  her  lest  he  be  suspected 
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of  being  her  lover.  A  Turkish  woman  is  never  sup- 
posed to  leave  her  home  or  harem  except  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  husband  or  some  of  the  eunuchs  in  charge 
of  the  harem;  but  they  often  do  go  out,  and  I  noticed 
a  great  many  Turkish  women  on  the  street  carrying 
umbrellas  over  their  heads  as  though  it  were  summer. 
This  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  was  told  it  was  be- 
cause the  women  wished  to  conceal  themselves  in  case 
they  met  their  husbands.  The  morals  of  all  the  men 
and  women  are  extremely  bad;  the  women  make  no  effort 
to  be  good — their  only  idea  is  to  cheat  their  hus- 
bands. Every  man  is  allowed  by  law  four  wives,  but 
they  seem  to  have  as  many  as  they  please. 

Here  in  this  square  we  went  one  day  to  the 
shop  of  Faraway  Moses,  as  it  was  called,  to  buy  rugs. 
We  were  shown  rugs  large  and  small,  and  of  every 
weave  under  the  sun,  and  we  were  offered  coffee  and 
sweets,  and  then  as  it  was  nearly  the  noon  hour,  we 
were  taken  to  the  top  floor  of  the  building,  where 
we  were  asked  to  sit  down  to  a  regular  Turkish  lunch- 
eon,  made  up  of  queer  dishes — chopped  rice  and  oys- 
ters, nuts  of  all  kinds  mixed  with  queer  fruits,  and, 
as  a  tribute  to  our  Americanism,  Milwaukee  lager 
beer. 

The  bazaars  are  big  and  well  filled,  the 
prices  are  enormous,  and  you  must  have  time  and  pa- 
tience to  bargain.  They  are  filled  with  silks  and 
laces,  rugs  and  carpets,  curious  work  in  gold  and 
silver.   There  are  yards  of  cases  filled  with  glit- 
tering diamonds,  enormous  pearls,  emeralds,  rubies 
and  sapphires. 

I  wish  I  could  introduce  you  to  our  courier. 
He  told  us  the  most  marvelous  stories  and  told  them 
so  thrillingly  that  he  would  entertain  us  by  the 
hour.  We  felt  that  we  had  gone  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.   He  would  bring  us  all  sorts  of 
treasures  and,  entering  our  parlor,  would  lock  the 
door,  look  behind  the  portieres  and  under  the  table; 
then  he  would  carefully  bring  out  of  his  pocket  some 
treasure; — the  cover  of  a  Koran  stolen  from  a  Mosque, 
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an  emerald  taken  from  the  Sultan's  crown,  or  some- 
thing equally  rich  and  rare — and  then  he  would  tell 
us  that  for  a  trifle  this  priceless  thing  should  be 
ours.   He  told  us  tales  of  Armenian  massacres  that 
made  our  blood  boil  and  our  hair  stand  on  end,  and 
he  never  spoke  of  Turkey  or  the  Sultan  without  glanc- 
ing fearfully  over  his  shoulder,  until  we  felt  with 
him  that  an  enemy  was  lurking  in  every  shadow. 

The  Imperial  Palace  of  Dolmabatchke  is  one- 
third  of  a  mile  long.  Five  hundred  women  of  the  Sul- 
tan's harem  live  here.   The  Empress  Eugenie  visited 
this  palace  and,  in  order  to  gratify  the  Sultana, 
walked  through  an  avenue  of  slaves  who  were  covered 
with  glittering  jewels.   The  various  Sultans  have 
lived  here  at  different  times.   This  palace  is  a  mix- 
ture of  European  and  Oriental  architecture,  surround-  l 
ed  by  delightful  grounds,  and  having  charming  views 
from  every  window. 

The  palace  of  Beylerbey,  also  a  residence  of 
the  Sultan  was  all  refitted  for  the  Empress  Eugenie 
when  she  visited  Turkey. 

The  Serpentine  Column,  fourteen  hundred  years  : 
old  is  a  pillar  of  brass  formed  by  the  twisted  bodies  ; 
of  three  serpents,  the  tails  downward.   The  heads 
once  upheld  the  golden  tripod  which  the  victorious 
Greeks  had  erected  in  the  Temple  of  Delphi  after  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes.   These  serpents  were  supposed  to  be 
the  talisman  of  Constantinople,  and  when  Mohammed  the 
Conqueror  took  the  city  while  on  his  triumphal  entry, 
he  struck  off  the  head  of  one  of  these  serpents  with 
his  battle-axe,  in  order  to  show  his  strength. 

Where  the  Burnt  Column  of  Constantine  stands 
was  originally  the  center  of  the  Forum.   It  was  com- 
posed of  ten  pieces  of  porphyry  bound  together  by 
bands  of  copper.   Each  block  of  porphyry  was  ten  feet  -: 
high  by  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  column  was 
on  a  pedestal  of  white  marble  twenty  feet  high.   On 
the  top  was  a  statue  of  Apollo  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Phidias,  but  Constantine  is  believed  to  have 
taken  down  the  statue  and  placed  his  own  image  on 
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the  column,  and  the  Emperors  Julian  and.  Theodosius 
followed  his  example.   In  1012,  the  statue  was  in- 
jured by  an  earthquake,  and  was  replaced  by  the  Cross 
of  the  Christians. 

Turkey  is  a  despotic  monarchy.   The  ruler, 
the  Sultan,  has  absolute  power.  When  he  dislikes  a 
man,  he  does  away  with  him.  We  were  admiring  one  day 
some  little  stone  doors  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  down  to  the  water.   These  doors  and 
steps  are  common  on  all  the  fine  houses  and  palaces. 
We  were  told  that  every  one  of  these  doors  could  tell 
a  tale  of  murder  and  crime,  and  that  many,  many  times 
they  had  been  opened  to  fling  dead  bodies  into  the 
sea — the  sea  that  tells  no  tales.   Perhaps  you  read 
some  time  ago  of  some  superfluous  wives  of  the  Sultan 
who  were  drowned  in  the  Bosphorus. 

The  present  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abdul -Hamid  II, 
has  been  called  by  Mr.  Gladstone  "the  great  assassin." 
His  brother,  Mourad,  was  on  the  throne,  but  being  in 
delicate  health,  the  present  Sultan  managed  to  have 
him  deposed  on  the  ground  of  insanity  and  himself 
took  the  throne,  promising  that  he  would  give  it  up 
should  his  brother  ever  regain  his  health;  then  he 
shut  his  brother  up  in  a  palace,  had  him  strictly 
guarded,  and  allowed  no  one  to  see  him  save  by  his 
royal  pleasure.   It  is  supposed  that  Mourad  is  per- 
fectly sane  now,  but  the  Jultan  never  has  acknowledged 
it,  keeps  him  a  constant  prisoner,  and  has  subjected 
him  to  all  kinds  of  indignities.   This  has  been  going 
on  for  twenty-five  years.   The  Sultan  was  a  weak, 
cowardly,  and  cruel  boy,  and  grew  up  into  a  cruel  man, 
suspecting  every  one  of  trying  to  murder  him.   He 
trusts  no  one,  is  surrounded  by  spies,  and  is  wholly 
unscrupulous.   He  has  a  hooked  nose,  a  poorly  dyed 
moustache  and  beard,  is  of  medium  height  and  very 
thin.   He  is  intelligent,  and  a  great  diplomat,  but 
the  personal  fear  in  which  he  lives  makes  him  use  all 
his  faculties  for  his  own  preservation.   It  is  said 
he  likes  to  read  and  have  read  to  him,  stories  of 
crimes,  murders,  robberies,  abductions,  etc.,  and  the 
police  records  of  various  large  cities  are  his  favorite 
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literature.  One  of  his  Chamberlains  read  aloud  to 
him  every  night.  He  often  becomes  much  excited,  but 
as  soon  as  the  tale  reaches  a  place  where  blood 
flows,  he  becomes  calm  and  goes  to  sleep.  He  will 
send  for  a  man  and  try  to  induce  him  by  bribes  and 
offers  of  honors  to  follow  his  policy  and  spy  upon 
his  friends  and  report  all  that  he  sees  and  hears; 
but  if  the  man  be  courageous  and  honest,  and  refuses 
these  bribes,  he  will  say  to  one  of  his  officers 
that  such  a  man  had  better  leave  the  empire,  and  he 
is  never  heard  of  again.  The  Sultan  never  orders 
the  death  of  a  man,  but  he  will  issue  a  decree  of 
banishment,  and  then  sign  it  with  a  peculiar  seal, 
which  all  his  officers  know  means  death. 

The  Sultan  lives  in  a  palace  built  at  the 
top  of  a  hill  and  called  Yildiz,  meaning  star.   It 
is  in  an  enormous  park  surrounded  by  a  wall  thirty 
feet  high.   At  short  intervals  around  this  wall  are 
sentry  boxes  in  which  soldiers  are  lodged,  members 
of  the  Imperial  Guard.   The  whole  place  is  strongly 
fortified  and  could  withstand  a  long  siege,  as  every- 
thing needed  for  an  army  of  men  is  to  be  found  with- 
in the  walls  of  this  park. 

Before  the  palace  proper  is  reached  another 
wall  twelve  feet  high  has  to  be  crossed.   Inside  of 
this  is  the  palace,  a  modest  building  in  the  Swiss 
style.  Here  the  inside  walls  are  made  of  the  rarest 
woods,  the  floors  are  of  marquetry,  the  doors  are 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory  and  they  all 
have  complicated  locks  with  hidden  springs.  Under- 
neath the  palace  is  a  secret  stairway  leading  to  a 
cave  in  which  is  a  safe  where  the  Sultan  keeps  his 
bonds,  jewels  and  sacred  documents.  In  front  of  the 
palace  is  a  lake,  and  the  whole  place  is  planted  with 
trees — not  so  thick  however,  that  the  Sultan  cannot 
see  what  is  going  on  even  in  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  park.   There  are  seven  hundred  buildings,  a  re- 
pair shop,  a  saw-mill,  a  foundry,  an  arsenal,  a  mu- 
seum, a  library,  baths,  etc.   There  are  four  Imperial 
Stables  filled  with  several  hundred  Arabian  horses. 
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There  is  also  a  menagerie  of  wild,  beasts,  some  magni- 
ficent dog  kennels,  and  a  dog  hospital.  The  Sultan 
uses  here  electric  light  and  the  telephone,  but  will  not 
allow  them  in  Constantinople,  and  in  consequence  that 
city  is  the  only  capital  in  the  world  still  lighted 
by  gas  alone.  He  is  afraid  that  if  he  allowed  the 
use  of  the  telephone  things  would  go  on  of  which  he 
might  be  ignorant,  and  he  also  is  afraid  of  electric 
currents.  The  very  word  dynamo  suggests  dynamite  to 
him,  and  he  constantly  fears  that  will  be  tried  on 
his  palace. 

At  the  Barracks  where  prisoners  are  examined 
the  Sultan  often  hides  behind  a  curtain  and  watches 
the, prisoners — they  are  frequently  tortured  to  make 
them  betray  their  accomplices,  the  means  oftenest  em- 
ployed being  gradual  pressure  on  the  sensitive  parts 
of  the  body,  and  eggs  boiling  hot  held  under  the  arms, 
a  torture  that  is  said  to  be  agony  and  often  ends  in 
madness.   The  Sultan  used  to  ride  frequently  around 
his  park;  but  one  day  he  was  to  visit  a  factory  (all 
the  workmen,  as  is  the  custom,  were  sent  away,  as  he 
is  so  fearful  of  assassination  that  he  will  not  go 
where  there  is  a  body  of  men) ;  one  workman  had  hidden 
behind  a  tree,  and  as  the  Sultan  approached,  sprang 
out  to  present  a  petition;  the  horse  reared  and  near- 
ly threw  the  Sultan;  after  that,  he  would  not  ride. 

The  Sultan1 s  personal  income  is  about 
♦18,000,000  a  year,  so  it  does  not  seem  strange  that 
Turkey  has  so  little  money.  On  rising,  the  Sultan 
takes  a  cup  of  coffee,  then  works  and  receives  re- 
ports from  all  his  spies;  at  ten  he  takes  a  light 
breakfast,  then  a  short  walk  about  his  palace  yard 
for  exercise;  at  six  he  has  an  elaborate  dinner 
cooked  under  the  direction  of  several  officers  in  a 
small  cell  with  barred  windows.  The  food  is  placed 
in  a  tray  covered  with  a  black  cloth,  the  ends  of 
which  are  sealed.  The  wine  and  water  are  also  sealed, 
and  thus  secured,  the  whole  is  carried  in  great  state 
by  several  chamberlains,  the  people  bowing  to  it  as 
it  passes,  to  the  Sultan1 s  room  where,  for  fear  of 
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being  poisoned,  he  frequently  makes  his  officers  and 
secretaries  taste  the  food.   He  also  keeps  several 
dogs  and  cats  about  him.  and  gives  them  food  and 
watches  the  effect  before  taking  it  himself.   He  is 
afraid  of  the  dark,  and  retires  late,  keeping  all 
the  lights  turned  on  during  the  night  throughout  the 
palace  and  the  park.  He  has  an  orchestra  playing 
until  a  late  hour,  and  a  company  of  soldiers  tramp- 
ing under  his  window  all  night.  He  locks  himself  up 
in  a  small  room,  but  so  often  becomes  restless  and 
nervous  that  in  the  night  he  will  send  for  one  of 
his  chamberlains,  and  it  is  a  rule  that  one  chamber- 
lain is  always  on  duty  during  the  night  at  the  Sul- 
tans door.  He  is  afraid  of  disease,  and  for  fear 
of  infection,  orders  the  fumigation  of  every  docu- 
ment sent  him.   For  the  same  reason,  he  will  not  have 
many  clothes,  and  will  seldom  see  a  tailor  except  at 
a  distance.   His  clothes  have  many  pockets,  and  he 
always  carries  three  loaded  revolvers  about  his  per- 
son. An  unfortunate  dentist  was  once  filling  a  tooth 
for  him  and  as  he  pressed  a  little  too  heavily,  the 
Sultan  drew  a  revolver  and  fired  at  him.   At  another 
time  one  of  his  gardeners  was  stooping  over  a  flower 
bed,  and  hastily  rose  to  his  feet  in  order  to  salute 
the  Sultan,  who  saw  in  the  action  a  menace  as  he 
supposed,  so  he  drew  a  revolver  and  fired,  killing 
the  man  immediately.   The  Sultan  is  allowed  by  law 
four  wives,  but  has  about  three  hundred  women  in  his 
harem.   This  harem  is  very  well  conducted,  but  the 
women,  as  in  all  harems,  spend  their  time  playing 
with  mechanical  toys  and  animals — imitating  the  cries 
of  animals,  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  the  buzzing  of 
flies.   They  will  smear  the  faces  of  their  negro  at- 
tendants with  flour  and  put  them  up  to  all  kinds  of 
tricks  and  quarreling  among  themselves. 

The  women  all  have  their  own  apartments  and 
dining  rooms.   They  sit  cross-legged  on  the  floor  and 
their  food  is  served  on  low  tables  in  front  of  them. 
There  is  one  dish,  and  into  this  they  all  dip  with 
their  fingers.   The  food  is  put  through  a  slide  into 
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the  women's  department  and  is  then  handed  In  by  the 
Eunuchs.   If  there  are  to  be  Europeans  present,  they 
dine  at  a  high  table  and  conform  to  European  customs. 
Their  life  is  narrow  in  the  extreme,  and  full  of 
petty  jealousies  and  bickerings. 

We  were  taken  one  afternoon  to  a  Turkish 
woman's  bath  house,  where  the  mothers  go  in  search 
of  brides  for  their  sons.   Turkish  women,  old  and 
young,  were  reclining  on  low  marble  couches  in  a  very 
hot  room,  smoking  cigarettes,  and  were  not  the  least 
disturbed  by  our  intrusion.  On  one  side  of  the  big 
room  ran  a  marble  bench — here  women  were  sitting 
washing  their  hair.  They  were  all  without  clothes; 
some  were  eating  Turkish  Delight,  a  candy  something 
like  a  gumdrop;  the  room  was  perhaps  two  inches  deep 
in  water,  and  the  temperature  must  have  been  about 
120 — so  we  did  not  stay  long. 

A  visit  was  arranged  for  us  to  a  Turkish 
Harem.  The  woman  whom  we  were  to  visit  had  consent- 
ed to  receive  us.   She  was  a  very  beautiful  princess, 
and  the  Sultan  had  wished  to  make  her  one  of  his 
wives,  but  she  had  objected,  and  was  exiled  from  the 
country.   Her  health  failing,  the  mother  of  the  Sul- 
tan, who  loved  the  princess,  pleaded  for  her  return, 
and  she  was  allowed  to  come  back,  and  married  to  the 
Grand  Vizier,  but  not  allowed  to  leave  her  apartments 
and  was  virtually  a  prisoner.  We  drove  up  to  her 
great  palace,  rang  a  bell  at  an  outer  gate,  and  were 
received  by  a  eunuch  who  conducted  us  to  some  stairs 
where  we  were  taken  in  charge  by  another  eunuch,  who 
took  our  cards;  then  a  female  slave  met  us  and  con- 
ducted us  to  the  Princess.   She  was  a  handsome  light 
haired  woman,  dressed  in  a  sky  blue  satin  wrapper. 
We  all  sat  down,  and  then  our  courier — a  woman  this 
time — talked  for  us.   She  would  say,  "The  Princess 
says  you  are  welcome."  To  which  we  would  reply, 
"The  Princess  is  most  kind."  Then  came  an  exchange 
of  compliments:   "The  Princess  says  your  dress  is 
magnificent;"  "Tell  her  we  admire  her  hair;"  "The 
Princess  says  she  loves  Americans;"   "Tell  her  her 
eyes  are  beautiful."  After  a  time  our  stock  of 
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compliments  gave  out — we  had  admired  herself,  her 
dress,  her  house,  her  furniture,  her  children  and 
her  forty  slaves;  so  we  said  to  the  courier,  nWe 
want  to  go  now";  but  she  replied  that  it  would  be  an 
insult  to  leave  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  so  we 
racked  our  brains  for  more  compliments.  Meantime 
coffee  and  Turkish  Delight  were  passed.   I  had  heard 
it  was  considered  rude  to  decline  anything,  so  had 
to  drink  three  cups  of  coffee  and  I  spoiled  my  white 
gloves  trying  to  smuggle  Turkish  Delight  into  my 
pocket.   Then  cigarettes  were  passed,  but  we  told  the 
Princess  it  was  not  the  custom  in  our  country  to 
smoke,  so  she  excused  us.   After  more  civilities  we 
left,  well  satisfied  with  what  we  had  seen.   This 
Princess  was  a  fair  type  of  a  Turkish  woman,  yet  she 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  spoke  no  language  but 
her  own,  her  one  accomplishment  being  embroidery, 
her  chief  occupations  smoking  and  gossiping.  These 
women  of  the  Harem  are  always  very  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  often  try  in  fits  of  jealousy  to  do  each 
other  harm.   The  eunuchs  who  take  care  of  them  be- 
come very  rich,  as  they  are  bribed  with  money  and 
jewels  to  overlook  any  indiscretions  they  may  see. 
The  head  eunuch  in  the  Sultan's  palace  is  reported 
to  be  the  richest  man  in  Turkey. 

There  are  641  mosques  in  Constantinople,  all 
very  beautiful;  but  that  of  St.  Sophia  is  far  ahead 
of  all  others.   The  dome  of  the  mosque  rests  on  four 
columns  which  once  upheld  the  Venus  and  the  statue 
of  Justinian.   Connected  with  the  mosque  are  four 
academies,  three  schools,  a  hospital,  a  kitchen  for 
feeding  the  poor,  a  school  of  medicine,  a  library,  a 
resting  place  for  travellers,  and  a  home  of  refuge 
for  strangers. 

The  Mosque  of  Ahmed  I  was  built  by  Salan,  a 
great  Ottoman  architect,  who  wanted  to  finish  it  with 
six  minarets;  but  this  the  Sultan  would  not  permit 
because  the  great  mosque  at  Mecca,  the  sacred  city, 
had  only  six  minarets  and  it  would  not  do  to  eclipse 
that.   So  the  architect  got  permission  to  add  another 
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minaret  to  the  Mecca  mosque,  and  was  thus  permitted 
to  finish  the  mosque  of  Ahmed  as  he  pleased. 

When  St.  Sophia  was  completed,  and  Justinian 
entered  it  and  ran  from  the  entrance  to  the  pulpit, 
crying  out,  "Oh,  Solomon,  I  have  surpassed  thee!";  it 
was  doubtless  the  most  magnificent  temple  ever  erect- 
ed.  The  pagan  temples  have  been  despoiled,  the 
quarries  of  the  world  have  been  ransacked  for  marbles, 
and  the  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  employed 
have  made  it  most  barbaric  in  its  magnificence.   One 
reads  of  doors  of  cedar,  amber  and  ivory,  of  hundreds 
of  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  of  altar  cloths  em- 
broidered with  pearls  of  prodigious  size,  of  the 
great  altar — a  mass  of  precious  stones  imbedded  in 
gold;  but  the  wonder  of  the  edifice  is  the  dome — one 
hundred  and  seven  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  gilded 
crescent  that  can  be  seen  for  one  hundred  miles. 
This  great  temple  has  been  first  Christian  and  then 
Pagan;  it  has  been  sacked  by  repeated  pillages,  and 
reduced  to  plainness  for  Moslem  worship.   Its  walls 
and  pillars  have  looked  down  on  all  kinds  of  murder 
and  carnage;  its  floors  have  echoed  to  the  clank  of 
steel;  armed  men  have  fought  within  its  shelter,  and 
Mahomet  himself  rode  his  horse  through  the  building 
to  the  great  altar  where,  dismounting  and  raising 
his  sword  high  in  the  air,  he  cried  out  what  has  been 
the  battle  cry  of  his  followers  ever  since:-  "There 
is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet!"   Then 
he  gave  the  order  that  let  loose  his  soldiers  on  the 
multitudes  gathered  within,  and  every  one  was 
slaughtered.  Here  in  later  years,  when  the  cross, 
not  the  crescent,  shone  from  the  top  of  the  dome, 
were  brought  the  bodies  of  St.  Andrew,  Luke  and 
Timothy,  and  later  the  ashes  of  the  prophet  Samuel 
left  their  resting  place  in  Palestine  for  the  banks 
of  the  Bosphorus. 

This  great  mosque  was  built  by  Constantine. 
It  was  burnt  later,  and  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  sacked 
by  Crusaders,  who  took  the  priests'  robes  as  blankets 
for  their  horses  and  destroyed  all  its  valuable 
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relics.   It  became  a  Moslem  mosque  in  1453,  was 
crowned  with  minarets,  and  served  as  a  model  for  all 
other  mosques.   It  took  sixteen  years  to  build  orig- 
inally.  It  had  ten  thousand  workmen  engaged  in  its 
construction,  and  also  one  hundred  architects.   The 
Emperor  Justinian,  when  it  was  finished,  had  ordered 
inscribed  upon  its  dome  these  words:   "Justinian  ded- 
icates this  Temple  to  the  glory  of  God."   It  is 
said  that  on  the  day  of  the  consecration,  when  Jus- 
tinian looked  up  into  the  dome  above  him,  he  saw 
that  it  read:   "Euphrasia  dedicates  this  Temple  to 
the  glory  of  God."   Hardly  believing  his  own  eyes, 
he  asked  who  had  changed  the  name  upon  the  dome.   He 
turned  to  the  patriarch  who  sat  upon  the  throne,  ask- 
ing if  he  knew  who  Euphrasia  was.   The  patriarch  re- 
plied he  had  never  heard  the  name.   Justinian  then 
asked  of  the  congregation  if  anyone  knew  who  Euphra- 
sia was,  and  finally  a  little  boy  replied:   "Most 
Noble  Emperor,  there  is  a  poor  woman  named  Euphrasia 
who  lives  next  door  to  the  church."   The  Emperor 
commanded  that  she  be  brought  in.   A  little  old  woman, 
bent  and  doubled  over  with  age,  cast  herself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Emperor  and  asked  what  was  his  pleasure. 
He  asked  her  if  she  knew  anything  about  her  name  in 
the  dome,  and  how  it  had  been  put  there.   She,  of 
course,  knew  nothing  about  it.   He  then  said  to  her: 
"Have  you  ever  done  anything,  or  can  you  give  any 
reason  why  your  name  should  have  appeared  there  in- 
stead of  mine?"   The  woman  replied  that  she  could 
think  of  nothing;  she  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
building  of  the  great  church,  and  all  she  could  say 
to  them  was  that  as  she  sat  in  her  little  house  on 
a  certain  day  some  time  before,  she  had  heard  the 
horses  groaning  as  they  dragged  their  heavy  loads  up 
the  hill  which  led  to  the  church,  and  that  she  had 
taken  her  bed  out  on  the  road  and  had  taken  the 
straw  from  it- and  scattered  it  on  the  road  so  that 
the  horses  could  have  a  better  footing,  and  that  to 
her  surprise  there  seemed  to  be  so  much  straw  there 
was  enough  to  strew  the  road  from  the  bottom  to  the 
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top  of  the  hill.   Then  Justinian  embraced  Euphrasia, 
and  said:   "Your  name  shall  remain  upon  the  dome,  for 
you  have  done  more  than  I  have.   You  have  given  your 
all ! " 

The  exterior  of  this  temple  is  most  impres- 
sive; but  a  very  peculiar  effect  is  produced  inside, 
as  the  prayer  niche  must  be  in  the  direction  of  Mecca, 
and  everything  conforming  to  it  is  askew.   The  pul- 
pits are  set  at  angles,  the  stripes  in  the  rugs  run 
diagonally  across — when  you  walk  in,  you  are  pulled 
one  way  by  the  architectural  plan,  and  the  other  by 
the  religious  diversion  of  it,  so  that  you  have  a 
sensation  of  being  dizzy. 

This  mosque  is  almost  always  full  of  pil- 
grims, presenting  a  most  picturesque  sight  as  they 
kneel  and  pray,  always  facing  Mecca. 

The  most  interesting  event  during  our  stay 
in  Constantinople  was  the  Selamyk,  or  the  Sultan's 
going  to  prayer  at  the  Mosque  on  a  Friday.   The  day 
was  bright  and  warm  and  at  9:30  we  drove  to  the 
guard-house  opposite  the  Mosque,  where  we  were  ad- 
mitted by  a  card  from  the  U.  S.  Consul,  and  from  a 
window  we  were  able  to  view  the  great  spectacle. 
First  of  all,  the  Mecca  pilgrims  congregated  close 
to  the  Mosque.   These  pilgrims  carry  their  money  in 
their  turbans,  so  that  they  never  travel  singly  for 
fear  of  robbers,  but  always  in  groups.   They  believe 
their  pilgrimage  counts  for  nothing  until  they  look 
upon  the  face  of  their  Sultan,  Mahomet's  successor, 
after  their  return  from  Mecca;  so  they  come  early  to 
make  sure  of  a  place.   For  two  hours  we  watched 
Ministers  and  officers  of  high  rank  drive  up  to  the 
mosque,  dismiss  their  carriages,  and  walk  to  the 
palace  to  act  as  the  Sultan's  escort.   Soldiers  on 
foot  and  horseback  marched  past  us,  regiment  after 
regiment  formed  in  a  hollow  square,  until  thirty 
thousand  surrounded  the  Mosque  and  lined  the  road  to 
the  palace.   Zouaves  wearing  green  turbans,  Alban- 
ians in  pure  white,  and  the  regular  troops  and 
lancers  on  horseback  were  very  picturesque.   The  only 
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natives  present  of  the  poorer  classes  were  a  few 
women  on  the  opposite  corner  with  white  shawls  on 
their  heads  with  which  they  concealed  their  faces, 
and  upon  asking  why  there  were  so  few  civilians 
present,  we  were  told  it  was  a  part  of  Turkish  train- 
ing not  to  know  or  to  care  about  affairs  of  state. 
After  all  the  troops  were  in  position,  the  road  was 
sprinkled  in  a  most  primitive  manner — a  barrel  on 
wheels  had  a  short  hose  attached  to  the  back  which  a 
man  shook  from  side  to  side,  ducking  himself  at  every 
step;  then  a  hundred  men  rushed  in  with  carts  full 
of  dirt,  so  that  in  a  few  moments  the  road  was  cov- 
ered with  fresh  black  earth.   Then  a  bugle  announced 
the  approach  of  the  harem.   The  women  came  in  six 
carriages;  first  the  Sultan1 s  mother,  then  the  four 
legitimate  wives  and  the  Sultan's  daughter.  Eunuchs 
walked  on  each  side  of  the  carriages;  the  chief 
eunuch — perhaps  the  most  powerful  man  in  Turkey — 
preceding  them  all,  in  a  red  and  gold  uniform.   The 
carriages  were  driven  into  the  enclosure  about  the 
mosque  and  the  horses  taken  out,  but  the  women  sat 
inside  the  carriages  during  the  entire  service.  Next 
came  the  Sultan's  three  sons  on  horseback,  the  Min- 
isters and  more  soldiers,  and  finally,  as  the  Muezzin 
called  to  prayer  from  the  Mosque's  minaret,  and  the 
thirty  thousand  soldiers  replied,  "Long  live  the 
Sultan!"  the  sultan  approached  in  a  very  magnificent 
open  carriage  trimmed  with  gold  and  lined  with  green 
satin.   The  carriage  was  closely  surrounded  by  sol- 
diers and  ministers,  and  drawn  by  two  milk-white 
Arabian  horses  with  gold  harness.   The  Sultan's  five- 
year-old  son,  dressed  in  full  uniform  with  a  tiny 
sword  by  his  side,  awaited  him  at  the  door  of  the 
Mosque — he  had  been  brought  there  in  a  small  carriage 
with  little  boy  aid-de-camps  walking  on  either  side. 
The  service  lasted  only  half  an  hour.  When  the  Sul- 
tan came  out  from  the  Mosque  his  favorite  saddle 
horses  and  several  carriages  were  awaiting  him,  that 
he  might  take  his  choice  of  conveyances.  He  chose 
to  drive  his  Arabian  horses  back  to  the  Palace.  The 
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troops  then  withdrew,  and  the  spectacle  was  over. 
But  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  that 
we  saw  in  our  year  of  travel.  The  picture  of  the 
Mosque  and  the  soldiers  with  their  gay  pennants  and 
uniforms,  with  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Golden 
Horn  in  the  distance,  will  long-  remain  in  our  memory. 
The  Castle  of  Seven  Towers  is  now  a  railroad 
station.  On  each  side  of  the  track  you  will  see 
blocks  of  marble,  bits  of  porphyry,  half  buried 
arches — all  remnants  of  past  glories.  These  towers 
were  built  by  Const ant ine  the  Great,  and  in  them 
foreign  ambassadors  were  imprisoned  when  war  was  de- 
clared against  their  countries.   One  of  the  towers 
had  prisons  and  dungeon  chambers  and  a  place  called 
the  "bloody  well"  where  heads  were  thrown  that  had 
been  decapitated.   Seven  Sultans  were  imprisoned  here, 
and  never  came  out  alive,  their  heads  being  shown 
upon  the  walls. 

This  ends  our  visit  in  Constantinople,  but  I 
am  sure  that  if  you  went  there,  you  would  have  a 
vision  of  lovely  landscapes,  enchanting  waters,  beau- 
ty tiful  gardens,  splendid  trees  and  exquisite  flowers 
that  will  remain  in  your  mind  far  more  vividly  than 
n  the  memory  of  the  filthy  streets,  wooden  houses,  and 
wretched  dogs.  And  if  there  is  any  place  on  earth 
where  the  influence  of  nature  should  develop  all  that 
is  good  in  mankind,  it  is  in  Constantinople,  which 
i  has  been  for  four  centuries  and  a  half  the  home  of 
the  Sultans. 
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ge        Leaving  Chicago  last  winter  in  one  of  the 
,  most  severe  snow  storms  of  the  season,  it  was  a  de- 
-  lightful  transition  to  find  ourselves,  after  several 

days  and  nights  of  travel,  in  the  sunny  and  semi- 
t  tropical  land  of  Mexico.   It  is  a  country  so  vast 

4  1901.  See  Growing  Up  With  A  City,  p.  95. 
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and  so  unlike  the  United  States  each  day  spent  there 
was  filled  with  strange  and  interesting  sights.   Ow- 
ing to  the  poor  and  dirty  hotels,  it  is  preferable 
to  live  in  the  cars,  so  our  private  car  was  attached 
to  a  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  train,  and  our  party  of  six 
soon  acquired  the  art  of  sleeping  with  a  passing  en- 
gine whistling  and  shrieking  just  outside  our  windows. 
There  were  times,  however,  when  our  dreams  were  in- 
terrupted and  just  why  every  engine  must  shriek  and 
whistle  and  allow  steam  to  escape  directly  opposite 
our  car,  was  a  question  we  were  never  able  to  answer 

We  had  a  colored  cook,  two  waiters,  a  con- 
ductor and  an  interpreter  who  took  excellent  care  of 
us,  and  we  found  the  Mexicans  a  most  polite  and  kind-! 
ly  people.   About  eighty  percent  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  pure  or  mixed  Indian  blood,  while  only  twenty 
percent  belong  to  the  Spanish  or  other  Caucasian 
races.   The  Indians  live  in  huts  made  of  thatched 
straw.   They  have  no  furniture,  their  cooking  is  all 
done  over  a  little  fire  and  their  habits  and  ways  of 
living  are  dirty  in  the  extreme. 

With  the  exception  of  flat  and  narrow  strips 
of  land  along  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  Mexico  is  a  huge  table  land, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  mountain  ranges  and,  owing 
to  the  high  elevation,  it  is  always  cool  at  night  and 
in  the  shade.  The  lowlands  are  unheal thful  and  in- 
deed all  through  Mexico  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
small-pox.  The  natives  call  it  "the  fever"  and  think 
nothing  more  of  it  than  we  do  of  chicken-pox  or 
measles.  They  all  expect  to  have  it,  and  from  the 
marked  faces  of  old  and  young,  we  judged  most  of  then: 
realized  their  expectations.  We  saw  several  people 
in  different  stages  of  the  disease  and  at  one  place 
were  obliged  to  change  our  seats  while  at  an  enter- 
tainment in  order  to  avoid  sitting  next  to  a  well- 
developed  case.  The  changes  in  temperature  from  the 
sun  to  the  shade  are  so  great,  the  native  men  are 
never  without  a  warm  woolen  blanket  called  "zerape," 
which  they  wear  instead  of  an  overcoat.   It  is 
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wrapped  about  them  in  a  knightly  fashion,  with  one 
corner  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.   These  zerapes 
are  very  gay  in  color,  and  added  to  the  sombrero, 
white  cotton  trousers  and  blouse,  and  sandals  laced 
over  the  bare  feet,  complete  a  very  picturesque  cos- 
tume.  The  broad-brimmed,  high-crowned  hat  or  som- 
brero is  the  chief  glory  of  the  Mexicans'  wearing  ap- 
parel and  they  vary  in  price  from  fifty  cents  to 
fifty  or  sixty  dollars,  according  to  the  quality. 
Many  of  them  are  richly  trimmed  in  gold  or  silver 
lace,  with  a  monogram  or  crest  on  the  crown.   A  Mexi- 
can may  go  bare  footed  or  wear  cotton  trousers,  but 
he  will  have  a  thirty  dollar  hat,  if  he  can  get  it. 
A.  short  jacket  coming  to  the  waist,  trimmed  with 
gold  or  silver  is  also  worn,  and  tight  fitting  trou- 
sers with  rows  of  gilt  buttons  down  the  sides.   A 
Mexican  on  horse-back  is  a  study  in  gold  lace  and 
buttons,  and  the  trappings  of  his  horse  and  saddle 
are  most  elaborate.   Handsomely  carved  or  embroidered 
leather  is  used  for  the  saddle  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  in  the  Mexican  shops.  Every  shop 
has  a  name  printed  over  the  door  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  translate  the  signs.   A  drug  store  was  called 
in  Spanish  "gate  of  Heaven"  and  a  saloon  next  door 
was  appropriately  named  "triumph  of  the  devil." 
Smoking  is  permitted  everywhere,  and  the  clerk  on 
duty  enjoys  his  cigarette  as  well  while  at  work  as 
when  on  pleasure  bent.   Only  when  asleep  or  in  church 
does  a  Mexican  cease  smoking,  and  at  the  bull  fights 
and  other  national  sports,  we  were  told  cigars  in- 
stead of  bouquets  were  thrown  to  the  victors.  Many 
of  the  women  smoke  also,  and  they  wear  a  dark  blue 
or  black  scarf  over  the  head  instead  of  a  hat.  Fol- 
lowing the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  the  young 
people  of  Mexico  have  not  the  freedom  of  association 
that  we  have  in  America.  When  a  young  man  wishes  to 
gain  the  favor  of  a  young  woman,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  call  upon  her,  but  must  win  her  by  "haciendo  del 
oso"  or  "playing  bear."   At  a  certain  hour  of  the 
day,  the  devoted  lover  comes  under  the  lady's  window 
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and  when  she  appears,  they  exchange  smiles  and 
glances.   He  then  goes  away  to  return  at  the  same 
hour  the  following  day.   If  the  young  man  is  faith- 
ful and  continues  this  for  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  may  call  upon  the  young  woman  in 
the  presence  of  another  member  of  the  family,  and  if 
all  goes  well,  they  marry,  and  we  trust  "live  hap- 
pily ever  after." 

We  found  the  small  towns  much  more  interest- 
ing and  picturesque  than  the  cities.   A  large  market 
place  was  invariably  the  center  of  attraction  and 
upon  arriving  in  a  new  place,  we  would  lose  no  time 
in  boarding  our  private  street  car,  drawn  by  two  or 
four  mules,  and  were  whisked  off  to  see  the  sights  I 
The  streets  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  Mexico  are 
paved  with  rough  stones  and  are  unfit  for  vehicles, 
consequently  every  one  uses  the  street  cars.   They 
fill  every  want  from  a  delivery  wagon  to  a  hearse. 
One  often  sees  them  stop,  take  in  a  coffin  with  the 
bearers,  while  the  next  car  will  bring  the  mourners. 
They  are  used  for  carrying  produce  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  should  a  traveller  attempt  to  get  in  one 
of  these  cars,  he  will  find  himself  perhaps   sand- 
wiched between  a  coop  of  chickens,  a  live  sheep,  or 
a  basket  of  soiled  clothes.   For  the  tourist,  or  for 
those  able  to  afford  it,  private  street  cars  are 
provided.   These  are  clean  and  comfortable. 

The  mule  is  the  chief  motive  power  in  Mexico. 
At  times  when  standing  still,  he  seems  to  have  no 
life,  but  when  the  word  is  given,  he  goes  with  a 
rush,  as  if  in  a  hurry  to  get  where  he  can  stand 
still  again.   The  drivers  use  long  lashes  vigorously, 
so  the  mules  run  at  break-neck  speed,  and  as  the 
tracks  are  single  with  only  occasional  switches  for 
passing,  we  very  often  found  ourselves  in  collision 
with  another  mule  tandem  or  four-in-hand.   An  argu- 
ment would  then  ensue  between  the  drivers,  and  the 
one  who  was  not  able  to  convince  the  other  it  was 
his  duty  to  hitch  his  mules  on  the  other  end  of  the 
car  and  retrace  his  steps  to  the  nearest  switch, 
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would  good-naturedly  make  the  change  himself,  and  we 
often  repeated  this  several  times  before  reaching  our 
objective  point. 

The  streets  of  the  villages  and  towns  are 
most  picturesque  and  foreign.   The  streets  are  nar- 
row, the  houses  low,  only  one  story  high  as  a  rule. 
They  are  painted  in  light  colors,  green,  blue, 
orange,  pink,  etc.   They  are  all  built,  no  matter 
how  poor,  around  a  court,  and  as  you  pass  the  door 
you  catch  glimpses  of  flowers  and  fountains  and  pic- 
turesque ruined  bits  that  remind  you  strongly  of 
Italy.   Over  all  is  a  sky,  the  bluest  of  the  blue, 
and  as  we  were  in  Mexico  during  what  is  known  as  the 
dry  season,  we  never  saw  a  cloud  nor  felt  a  drop  of 
rain.   The  windows  of  the  houses  are  all  latticed, 
so  that  the  air  can  enter  and  yet  no  one  be  able  to 
get  in.   To  see  the  dark  Spanish  faces  with  a  head 
covering  of  black  lace  peering  through  these  windows, 
makes  you  feel  that  you  are  indeed  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. 

The  markets  are  usually  roofed  over,  the 
sides  being  open,  and  small  tents  or  booths  are 
grouped  around  them.   The  vegetables,  fruit,  flowers 
and  pottery  were  the  most  attractive  displays,  and 
here  whole  families  would  congregate  for  the  day. 
After  the  rush  of  business  was  over,  the  women  would 
cook  the  noon-day  meal  in  the  open  air,  familiar 
dishes  being  hot  tamales,  which  were  a  highly  sea- 
soned mixture  of  corn-meal  baked  in  a  corn  husk,  and 
tortillas,  which  seemed  to  be  minced  onions,  toma- 
toes and  peppers,  rolled  up  in  a  pan  cake.  After 
eating,  the  Mexican  contentedly  stretches  himself 
in  the  shade  for  his  daily  siesta.   Indeed  all  Mexi- 
co goes  to  sleep  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
three.   The  shops  close,  the  workman  lays  down  his 
tools,  the  street  cars  stop  running  and  every  one 
takes  a  nap.   There  are  many  hot  springs  all  over 
the  country,  and  in  the  center  of  each  town  is  a 
fountain  to  which  every  one  goes  to  draw  water.  Here 
you  see  young  men  and  women  and  old  people  as  well, 
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waiting  in  line  to  fill  their  jars.   Their  bright 
colored  zerapes  and  big  sombreros  make  a  most  pic- 
turesque scene.   In  one  town  there  is  a  spring  that 
comes  up  in  the  village  street  and  is  carried  down 
through  the  town  in  a  small  canal.   This  canal  is 
the  village  bath  tub.   Everyone  bathes  in  it,  "with 
only  such  privacy  as  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the 
blue  sky  of  heaven  afford."   And  it  also  serves  as  a 
laundry  tub  for  all  the  villagers.   Then  there  is  a 
large  bathing  establishment  built  around  a  court 
filled  with  flowers.   Here  for  a  small  sum  you  can 
get  a  bath  in  a  huge  tub  full  of  delicious  soft  water 
either  under  cover  or,  if  you  prefer,  in  a  tank  in 
the  open  air.  We  were  each  given  a  large  room  with 
a  marble  tub,  and  a  washcloth  of  fiber,  which  close- 
ly resembled  a  bird's  nest,  but  which  served  as  a 
delightful  flesh  brush. 

After  visiting  the  market  we  would  usually 
find  our  way  to  an  old  church,  and  for  the  church 
the  Mexican  shows  great  veneration,  always  removing 
his  hat  as  he  passes  it.   The  walls  of  the  vestibule 
of  the  churches  are  covered  with  sketches  or  paint- 
ings given  by  people  as  a  thank  offering  for  escapes 
from  death.   Each  one  of  these  paintings  represents 
the  way  the  donor  escaped  death.  You  will  see  for 
example,  a  man  being  run  over  by  a  horse,  escaping 
from  a  burning  house,  being  gored  to  death  by  a  wild 
bull,  shot  at  by  robbers,  struck  by  lightning,  or 
stabbed  in  the  back.   As  they  are  all  very  crudely 
done,  they  are  sometimes  very  funny.   The  images  in 
the  churches  are  most  realistic  and  lifelike,  often 
startling  you  by  their  unexpected  appearance.   At 
Haxcala,  in  a  little  old  church  built  by  Cortes,  th€ 
very  oldest  church  in  Mexico,  we  went  in  from  the 
blinding  sunlight  to  find  ourselves  in  a  little  chape 
and  on  the  floor  at  our  feet  lay  a  wax  figure  of 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  surrounded  by  lighted  candles, 
the  blood  running  over  the  face  from  the  thorns  on 
the  brow.   Some  of  these  figures  are  often  dressed 
in  curious  and  grotesque  costumes,  the  gifts  of 
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devoted  worshippers,  and  once  we  even  saw  the  figure 
of  Christ  draped  in  a  black  lace  mantilla.   Early 
one  morning  in  the  cathedral  at  Monterey,  we  saw  a 
most  interesting  and  touching  sight  illustrating  the 
great  faith  of  these  simple  people.   A  man  and  his 
wife  and  five  children  had  come  down  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  church  to  offer  up  their  prayers  and 
thanks  for  the  recovery  of  the  eldest  boy  from  a 
severe  illness.   The  father  bought  a  candle  for  the 
boy,  lighted  it  and  gave  it  to  him.   Then  the  whole 
family  sank  upon  their  knees  and  prayed,  the  boy  with 
the  candle  slowly  making  his  way  on  his  knees  from 
the  end  of  the  long  dark  church  up  to  the  altar. 
Here  he  was  joined  again  by  the  family  and  after  an- 
other prayer  and  the  gift  of  the  candle  to  the  Virgin 
they  left  the  cathedral  and  went  back  again  to  their 
own  home . 

The  holiest  shrine  of  all  Mexico  is  that  of 
Guadalupe,  and  its  legend  one  of  the  prettiest.   A 
pious  Indian,  Juan  Diega,  when  passing  round  the 
hill  now  called  Guadalupe,  on  December  9,  1531,  heard 
sweet  voices  singing,  and  upon  looking  up,  a  lady  ap- 
peared to  him  and  bade  him  listen  to  what  she  had  to 
say.   She  told  him  to  go  to  the  Bishop  and  tell  him 
it  was  her  wish  that  a  temple  in  her  honor  be  built 
upon  that  hill.   The  Bishop  refused  to  believe  the 
Indian  boy  and  sent  him  away.   Again  the  woman  ap- 
peared to  the  boy  and  again  he  sought  the  Bishop, 
to  be  told  he  must  bring  him  some  unmistakable  token 
of  the  truth  of  his  statement.   The  boy's  uncle  was 
very  ill,  and  as  he  was  hurrying  in  search  of  a  con- 
fessor, the  lady  came  down  the  hill  to  meet  the  boy, 
and  told  him  his  uncle  was  well.   She  also  commanded 
him  to  gather  flowers  from  the  barren  rocks  on  the 
hillside,  and  immediately  flowers  grew  where  there 
had  been  none  before.   These  she  bade  him  take  to  the 
Bishop,  as  the  token  he  desired,  and  to  show  them  to 
no  other  until  the  Bishop  had  looked  upon  them.   Joy- 
fully the  boy  folded  the  flowers  in  his  tilma  or 
cloak,  made  of  fiber,  and  set  out  for  the  Bishop's 
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house,  and  from  the  place  where  the  Virgin  stood,  a 
spring  of  water  gushed  forth,  which  to  this  day  is 
considered  a  panacea  for  all  ills.   As  the  boy- 
dropped  the  flowers  at  the  Bishop's  feet,  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  in  most  beautiful  colors  appeared  on 
the  tilma.   The  Bishop  placed  the  miraculous  picture 
in  his  house,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  guarded  as 
a  priceless  treasure.   A  chapel,  where  the  flowers 
grew  from  the  rocks,  was  erected  in  1532,  and  the 
picture  on  the  tilma  placed  over  the  altar.   A  hand- 
some new  church  was  begun  in  1887  which  now  contains 
the  famous  picture  and  its  adoration  still  continues 
On  February  12,  1895,  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all 
over  Mexico  gathered  to  witness  the  placing  of  a 
jewelled  crown  over  the  Virgin's  head.   The  crown  is 
of  gold  and  precious  stones  contributed  by  the  women 
of  Mexico  from  their  own  jewels.   At  the  coronation 
the  women  carried  it  to  the  Archbishop's  throne.   A 
mass  was  said,  and  afterwards  it  was  borne  in  grand 
procession  through  the  church  and  amid  the  clanging 
of  bells  and  salvos  of  artillery  was  placed  over  the 
head  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe.   As  we  approached 
the  church,  we  heard  guitar  and  zither  music  and  upon 
entering  found  two  old  men  upon  their  knees,  playing 
to  the  Virgin  in  gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  the 
sick  child  of  one  of  them.   They  had  ascended  to  this 
chapel  up  flight  after  flight  of  stairs  on  their 
knees  and  were  now  offering  up  to  God  the  best  they 
had  to  give,  their  little  all,  their  music.   One  of 
our  party  presented  the  father  with  a  candle  to  burn 
at  the  shrine,  and  we  came  away  with  blessings  show- 
ered upon  us,  and  the  wish  that  the  blessed  Virgin 
would  open  Heaven's  doors  for  us. 

To  me,  the  most  interesting  city  in  Mexico 
was  Puebla.   The  streets  are  broad  and  clean,  the 
plazas  filled  with  fine  old  trees  and  flowers,  and 
the  markets  exceptionally  interesting.   Above  this 
city  tower  the  two  great  volcanoes,  Popocatapetl  and 
Iztaccihautl,  keeping  watch  like  two  huge  sentinels. 
The  legend  of  the  founding  of  the  city  is  interesting 
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and  quaint.   The  first  consecrated  Bishop  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  Mexico  conceived  the  plan  of 
founding,  somewhere  between  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
the  coast,  a  haven  of  refuge,  and  a  safe  resting 
place  for  weary  travellers.   One  night  when  his  mind 
was  filled  with  this  noble  resolve,  he  beheld  a  fer- 
tile plain,  bounded  by  volcanoes,  watered  by  two 
rivers  and  dotted  with  many  springs,  making  all  things 
fresh  and  green.   As  he  looked,  he  beheld  two  angels 
with  line  and  rod,  measuring  bounds  and  distances 
upon  the  ground.   After  seeing  this  vision,  the  Bish- 
op awoke,  and  that  very  hour  set  out  to  search  for 
the  site  the  angels  had  shown  him.   Upon  finding  it, 
he  exclaimed,  "This  is  the  site  the  Lord  has  chosen 
through  his  holy  angels,  and  here  shall  the  city  be." 
Today  the  city  is  called  "Puebla,  City  of  the  Angels," 
and  no  one  has  ever  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the 
good  Bishop  in  founding  a  city  so  interesting  to  ar- 
tist, antiquary  and  passing  traveller.   The  Cathe- 
dral, which  was  one  hundred  fifty  years  in  building, 
is  the  most  stately  and  beautiful  of  all  the  great 
buildings  of  Mexico.   Its  lofty  nave,  broad  aisles, 
inlaid  floor  of  colored  marbles,  it  handsome  altar 
and  chapels,  and  its  old  chests  filled  with  costly 
vestments  are  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

The  majority  of  Mexican  churches  are  more 
attractive  outside  than  inside.   The  architecture  is 
Spanish  and  the  tiled  roofs  and  walls  are  soft  and 
exquisite  in  coloring. 

Another  interesting  city  is  Guanajuato,  sit- 
uated in  a  rich  mining  district,  one  silver  mine 
alone  yielding  six  million  dollars  annually.   It  was 
here  we  rode  donkeys  up  a  steep  hill  to  visit  the 
Catacombs.   The  donkeys  had  no  saddles,  only  an  old 
piece  of  sacking  thrown  over  their  backs  and  a  loop 
of  rope  for  a  stirrup.   We  were  asked  to  descend  a 
steep  winding  staircase,  and  at  the  bottom  were 
greeted  by  a  long  row  of  grinning  skeletons  leaning 
against  the  wall  and  draped  in  white  sheets.   Our 
reception  was  not  cordial  nor  soul-cheering  and  we 
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quickly  sought  the  air  and  sunshine. 

The  vegetation  of  Mexico  is  most  curious. 
The  century  plant  that  we  treasure  in  our  greenhouses 
is  cultivated  there  in  enormous  quantities,  but  be- 
fore it  is  ready  to  blossom,  a  hole  is  cut  in  the 
middle  of  it.   This  hole  fills  up  with  juice  and  is 
drawn  off  with  a  gourd.   The  gourd  is  inserted  in  the 
heart  of  the  plant,  a  native  puts  his  mouth  to  it  and 
sucks  it,  when  the  liquid  begins  to  flow,  it  is  drawn 
off  and  put  into  sacques,  made  of  the  whole  hide  of 
a  pig.   It  is  then  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  to  the 
nearest  market.   This  stuff  is  called  pulque  and  is 
the  national  drink.   It  has  rather  a  sweet  taste,  and 
when  unfermented,  is  harmless,  but  after  twenty-four 
hours  it  ferments  and  then  is  very  intoxicating.   The 
leaves  of  the  century  plant  are  used  to  make  mascal, 
another  intoxicating  drink.   The  woods  of  Mexico  are 
full  of  tropical  things.   Orchids  grow  on  all  the 
trees.   You  can  gather  in  a  few  moments  hundreds  of 
the  blossoms  of  these  air  plants.   The  coffee  plan- 
tations are  most  interesting.   The  pineapple  and 
banana  trees  are  seen  in  fruit  anywhere,  and  at  any 
settlement  you  are  offered  large  baskets  of  the  most 
luscious  strawberries.   The  French  carina,  and  the 
calla  lily  grow  as  the  commonest  of  weeds  and  in  the 
tree-tops  are  hundreds  of  parrots  shrieking  and  call- 
ing to  each  other.   Some  of  the  street  scenes  in  the 
cities  were  new  to  our  American  eyes.   At  the  street 
corners  sit  old  women  selling  hot  native  dainties. 
In  the  streets  next  the  curbing  are  spread  white 
cloths.   On  these  are  arranged  small  vases  of  all 
kinds  for  sale.   At  one  place  we  saw  a  big  man  stand- 
ing in  a  small  four  horse  wagon.   He  would  invite  a 
Mexican  to  enter  the  wagon,  ask  him  if  he  had  the 
toothache,  bid  him  open  his  mouth  and  in  a  moment 
the  tooth  was  out  and  tossed  into  the  crowd  who 
squabbled  and  fought  for  it  as  if  it  was  a  piece  of 
gold. 

To  see  a  typical  Mexican  crowd,  one  should 
attend'  a  bull  fight.   It  is  the  most  popular  amusement 
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in  Mexico  and  the  love  of  the  cruel  sport  seems  tc  be 
a  Spanish  inheritance.   An  honest  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  Government  to  suppress  it,  but  the  laws 
are 'repealed  as  soon  as  enacted. 

"The  better  the  day,  the  better  the  deed," 
may  not  be  a  Mexican  maxim,  but  on  Sundays  and  feast 
days  the  bull  fights  take  place  and  on  no  other  days 
are  the  bull  rings  open.   The  Plaza  de  Toras  or  bull 
ring,  is  an  immense  amphitheatre  of  stone  or  wood, 
seating  thousands  of  people.   The  seats  are  in  tiers, 
one  above  the  other,  rising  to  the  top,  where  the 
private  boxes  are  placed,  and  there  is  no  roof  except 
over  the  outer  circle,  which  shades  the  boxes.   There 
is  a  shady  side  and  a  sunny  side,  with  prices  for 
seats  varying  from  twenty-five  cents  to  three  dollars, 
according  to  location,  and  the  price  also  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  reputation  of  the  bull  fighter.   The 
scene  is  a  brilliant  one,  and  one  can  feel  the  in- 
tense nervous  anticipation  of  what  is  to  come.   Bands 
are  playing,  but  the  music  is  drowned  by  the  impa- 
tient spectators  who  are  whistling  and  shrieking 
themselves  hoarse.   There  may  be  five  thousand  people 
present,  but  there  is  noise  enough  for  twenty  thou- 
sand.  The  ring  itself  is  one  hundred  feet  in  diam- 
eter, encircled  by  a  strong  board  fence  five  feet 
high  with  a  low  foot  rail  on  the  inside,  which  af- 
fords a  means  of  escape  for  the  toreador  when  too 
closely  pursued  by  the  bull.   However,  the  bull  some- 
times leaps  the  fence  in  pursuit  of  his  tormentor, 
causing  a  panic  and  serious  injury  to  the  audience. 
At  each  performance  there  is  a  president  or  presid- 
ing officer  who  directs  the  details  and  decides  all 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  performers  and 
the  audience.   He  occupies  a  gorgeously  decorated 
box,  and  his,  entrance  with  a  staff  of  well-known 
lovers  of  the  sport,  is  a  signal  for  much  cheering; 
lis  popularity  with  the  audience  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  torture  and  bloodshed  he  permits  before 
giving  the  signal  for  the  bull  to  be  killed.   A  com- 
lentlpany  of  soldiers  is  stationed  within  call  of  the 
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president  and  another  company  stationed  about  the 
arena  to  prevent  the  too  enthusiastic  audience  throw- 
ing chairs  into  the  ring  or  otherwise  expressing 
their  disapproval  of  the  president's  decision.   The 
presence  of  the  soldiers  has  a  restraining  effect, 
and  the  cruel  enthusiast,  who  would  like  to  see  a 
horse  gored  once  more,  and  who  feels  like  fighting 
the  whole  company  because  the  president  says  there 
has  been  enough  of  it,  usually  subsides  after  a  firm 
touch  on  the  shoulder  from  a  gendarme.   A  bugler 
gives  the  signal  at  the  moment  indicated  by  the 
president,  the  gates  open,  and  amid  a  grand  flourish 
of  trumpets,  the  gay  procession  enters  the  arena.   It 
is  a  brilliant  spectacle.   The  nimble-footed  athletes 
in  costumes  of  silk  and  satin,  gold  and  velvet  march 
quickly  across  the  arena  to  salute  the  president  and 
afterward  the  audience.   First  come  the  "matadores," 
the  stars  of  the  company,  who  handle  the  swords  to 
the  death  of  the  bull.   Next  the  "banderilleras," 
who  place  the  arrows  or  banderillas  in  the  bull's 
shoulder  and  then  the  "capeadores"  who  manipulate  the 
red  capes  to  distract  the  bull's  attention  and  place 
him  in  the  proper  position  for  the  banderilla  or 
sword  thrust.   The  "picadores"  follow  on  horseback, 
with  long  lances  in  their  hands,  then  four  gaily 
decorated  mules,  harnessed  to  some  traces  for  drag- 
ging out  dead  bulls  and  horses.   Behind  these  follow  I 
men  with  wheel  barrows  for  cleaning  up  the  ring.   The 
toreador  on  the  street  is  as  easily  recognized  by 
his  costume,  as  by  the  gorgeous  silk  and  gold  one  he 
wears  in  the  ring.   It  consists  of  a  short  jacket, 
with  very  tight  trousers;  the  hat  has  a  straight, 
stiff  brim  with  a  low  felt  crown  and  under  the  rim 
of  this  hat  can  be  seen  a  tightly  braided  queue  of 
hair.   The  possession  of  this  queue  is  regarded  as 
a  reward  of  merit,  for  if  any  offense  against  the 
ethics  of  the  sport  is  committed  by  the  toreador, 
the  greatest  humiliation  that  can  be  heaped  upon  him 
is  to  have  his  queue  cut  off,  and  [but]  when  a  bull 
fighter  is  honorably  retired,  his  queue  is  cut  off 
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with  scissors  of  gold.   Having  been  acknowledged  by 
the  president,  the  procession  moves  around  the  arena 
to  receive  the  applause  of  the  people.   Now  all  is 
ready.   The  beautiful  capes  of  red  satin  and  velvet 
are  thrown  to  admirers  in  the  audience,  for  it  is  an 
honor  to  hold  a  toreador's  cape,  while  stronger, 
cheaper  ones  are  used  in  the  arena.   All  but  the 
toreadores  leave  the  ring.   For  a  moment  there  is 
silence.   The  bugle  sounds,  and  suddenly  all  eyes 
are  turned  to  a  low  door  which  opens,  and  through  it 
the  bull  rushes  from  his  dark  stall.   As  he  enters, 
a  barbed  steel  point,  covered  with  flowing  ribbons, 
is  placed  in  his  shoulder,  the  colors  of  these  rib- 
bons indicating  the  hacienda  or  ranche  from  which  he 
comes.   Maddened  by  the  stinging  of  the  steel  dart, 
he  bounds  forward  to  the  center  of  the  ring,  stands 
for  a  moment  pawing  the  ground,  and  shaking  his  shag- 
gy head  with  rage  and  surprise.   A  red  cape  is  thrown 
in  front  of  him  and  as  he  bounds  toward  the  capeador, 
his  sharp  horns  pierce  the  wood  fence  as  if  it  were 
paper.   The  bull  then  turns  and  finds  a  horse  near 
him,  a  poor  broken  down  creature,  with  his  eyes 
blind-folded  that  he  may  not  see  the  danger.   There 
is  no  way  of  escape  for  the  horse.   The  rider  or 
picador  spurs  him  on,  the  bull  pierces  him  with  his 
horns,  perhaps  lifting  him  bodily  into  the  air  then 
tosses  him  over  on  the  ground  with  the  rider  under- 
neath.  The  bull  is  further  enraged  by  having  a 
flaming  cloak  tossed  in  his  face,  when  he  turns  to 
fall  upon  a  fresh  horse,  six  horses  being  allowed  to 
every  bull.   Eight  banderillas  or  barbed  darts  with 
ribbons  streaming  from  them  are  then  quickly  and 
deftly  placed  in  the  bull's  shoulders  and  neck. 
Then  the  bugler  announces  the  end  of  the  torture, 
and  the  matador,  amid  great  applause,  deals  the  death 
blow.   While  bowing  his  acknowledgments  to  the  audi- 
ence who  have  gone  wild,  coats,  hats,  canes,  coins 
and  cigars  are  thrown  to  him.   Everything  but  the 
coins  and  cigars  are  returned,  the  dead  bull  and 
horses  are  dragged  from  the  ring  and  another  bull 
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brought  in  for  a  second  round.   This  is  repeated  six 
or  eight  times. 

The  Mexican  small  boy  plays  at  bull  fighting 
as  the  American  boy  plays  at  base  ball,  and  as  long 
as  the  children  are  taught  to  admire  it,  the  cruel 
sport  will  probably  prevail. 

Cock  fights  are  another  favorite  amusement 
of  the  Mexican.   They  take  place  in  a  small  ring, 
round  which  seats  are  arranged  in  tiers.   There  is 
much  excitement  before  the  fight,  while  the  betting 
is  going  on.   Razorlike  knives  are  tied  to  the  feet 
of  the  cocks,  some  feathers  are  plucked  out  to  excite 
them  and  make  them  angry,  a  breathless  stillness 
falls  upon  the  audience  and  their  eyes  are  riveted 
upon  the  cocks  while  we  quickly  turn  our  eyes  away 
and  are  glad  our  amusements  are  of  a  less  bloody 
character. 

The  picturesqueness  of  the  people  and  country 
is  what  a  visitor  to  Mexico  remembers  longest.   There 
is  a  novelty  and  charm  about  the  half-clad  children 
at  play,  the  peon  at  work  and  the  dark-skinned  seno- 
rita  peering  from  her  window.   The  people  are  unself- 
ish and  generous,  offering  to  the  stranger  the  little 
they  have,  with  exquisite  courtesy.   The  cloudless 
skies,  the  street  life,  the  canals  crowded  with  flow- 
er-laden boats,  the  plazas  thronged  with  gaily  dressed] 
natives,  seem  to  combine  a  bit  of  Italy,  Spain  and 
the  Orient,  and  make  Mexico  an  ideal  place  in  which 
to  spend  a  vacation. 


ELEVENTH  BIRTHDAY  OF  HULL-HOUSE  WOMAN'S  CLUB5 

We  are  here  tonight  to  celebrate  the  eleventh 
birthday  of  this  club,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years ^we  have  laid  aside  our  birthday  cake  and  can- 
dles and  thus  announced  to  the  world  that  we  consider 
ourselves  grown  up. 

Birthday  celebrations  are  often  tinged  with 
sadness;  for  as  we  look  about  us  and  see  the  many 
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en.pty  seats  once  filled  by  much-loved  members  of  the 
club,  we  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that  one  day  our 
seats  will  be  vacant  and  that  it  behooves  us  so  to 
work  and  to  live  that  we  too  shall  be  missed  as  they 
are  missed. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  eleven  years  of  our 
club  life  we  see  that  many  of  the  years  have  been 
full  of  progress  while  others  seem  to  have  stood 
still.   Every  year,  however,  has  been  full  of  endeav- 
or, and  we  have  certainly  striven  even  if  we  have 
not  always  succeeded. 

The  club  under  the  wise  leadership  of  our 
able  president  has  accomplished  much  during  the  past 
few  years.   It  has  increased  enormously  in  size,  and 
tonight  we  have  two  hundred  and  eighty  members  in 
good  standing  on  our  roll. 

The  neighborhood  parties,  only  an  experiment 
two  or  three  years  ago,  have  proved  a  great  success, 
and  have  afforded  a  common  meeting  place  for  many 
people  of  the  neighborhood  where,  thanks  to  the  club, 
they  have  been  enabled  to  pass  a  pleasant  evening  amid 
cheerful  companions. 

The  linen  chest  full  of  comfort  for  the  sick 
and  clothes  for  the  little  ones  has  never  been  empty, 
and  many  a  tired  mother  who  has  not  had  time  to  pre- 
pare for  the  bodily  comfort  of  her  child,  has  had 
cause  to  bless  the  club  for  the  big  pile  of  baby 
clothes  given  her  for  the  little  one  who  would  other- 
Arise  have  come  unprovided  for  into  the  world. 

The  library  has  increased  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  hundred  volumes  a  year,  and  is  now  ample 
bo  provide  good  light  reading  matter  for  every  mem- 
aer  of  the  club. 

The  funds  of  the  club  have  been  given  gener- 
ously towards  helping  support  a  bed  in  a  child's 
lospital,  a  vacation  school,  a  Probation  officer, 
md  other  philanthropic  enterprises.   The  club  papers 
show  great  improvement  and  much  more  thought  and  care 
:han  formerly,  and  more  attention  and  interest  is 
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shown  in  the  talks  and  papers  given  by  outsiders. 
The  programmes  rendered  have  been  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  the  range  of  subjects  most  varied. 

Each  year  our  standard  is  being  raised;  we 
care  more  and  more  for  the  really  good  things  and 
are  learning  to  discard  all  those  that  are  shams. 
We  must  try  and  enlarge  our  field  so  that  we  can  pass 
on  our  good  things  to  those  less  fortunate  than  our- 
selves.  We  must  try  and  make  our  linen  chest  bigger, 
so  that  it  will  be  ample  to  provide  clothing  for  all 
the  sick  people  in  this  neighborhood,  both  old  and 
young,  and  yet  like  Pandora's  box  never  be  empty. 

But  above  all,  what  this  club  needs  is  for 
every  member  to  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  her  individually,  and  to  do  well  whatever 
work  is  given  her  by  the  club  to  do.   Every  year  we 
must  try  to  go  forward  and  onward,  remembering  that 
when  we  reach  one  mountain  peak  there  is  another  one 
just  behind  it.   We  must  make  our  work  better  and 
more  earnest;  if  we  aim  high  we  shall  accomplish  much 
provided  that  we  have  the  right  spirit  of  kindliness 
and  loyalty  towards  each  other.   We  must  be  optimis- 
tic, that  is,  hopeful  that  we  shall  attain  our  stand- 
ard.  No  successful  body  of  soldiers  ever  went  out  to 
battle  feeling  they  were  going  to  be  beaten;  and  no 
body  of  women  ever  will  succeed  in  anything  they  un- 
dertake unless  they  are  hopeful  beforehand  of  suc- 
cess.  A  pessimist,  some  one  has  said,  is  a  man  who 
blows  out  his  candle  in  order  that  he  may  see  how 
dark  it  is.   Now,  we  don't  want  to  do  that;  we  must 
be  optimists  and  keep  our  birthday  candle  brightly 
burning  so  that  the  light  it  gives  may  cheer  and 
encourage  us  and  lead  us  on  towards  better  things. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  traveler  in  Switzerland 
who  bought  a  first-class  ticket  for  the  top  of  a 
coach  or  diligence  that  was  going  over  one  of  the 
mountain  passes.   As  he  took  his  seat  on  the  coach  he 
saw  that  other  people  who  had  bought  second-  and 
third-class  tickets  had  seats  as  good  as  his  own; 
this  naturally  seemed  to  him  unfair  and  he  said  to 
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the  guard,  "I  do  not  see  that  I  derive  any  advantage 
from  a  first-class  ticket,  I  might  as  well  have 
saved  my  money."   "Wait  and  see,"  said  the  guard. 
The  coach  moved  on,  the  first-,  second-  and  third- 
class  passengers  sitting  side  by  side.   After  a 
short  time  it  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  and 
is  the  guard  called  out,  "First-class  passengers  sit 

still;  second-class  passengers  get  out  and  walk; 
:f    third-class  passengers  get  out  and  push."   Now  that's 
what  we  want  in  this  club,  third-class  passengers  who 
will  get  out  and  push.   We  don't  want  to  be  first- 
class  passengers,  coming  here  only  to  be  entertained 
and  amused,  always  taking  in  and  never  giving  out 
.  anything;  we  don't  want  to  be  second-class  passengers 
having  no  ideas  of  our  own  and  always  drifting  with 
the  majority — but  what  we  do  want  to  be  is  third-class 
passengers,  women  who  will  get  out  and  push;  who 
e  will  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  their  whole 

hearts  into  the  work,  who  will  push  until  they  have 
ch  j pushed  this  club  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
is  jclubs  of  the  City,  who  will  push  until  they  have 
.  made  us  the  first  club  in  philanthropic  work  on  this 
:.  great  west-side,  who  will  work  and  push  until  we  have 
-9  not  only  striven  for  the  best  but  push  until  we  have 
realized  our  motto  and  succeeded  in  and  attained  the 
.  best. 


and 
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Being  a  member  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Committee,   which 
ran  the  Detention  Home  and  paid  the  probation  officers,    and 
later  being  made  its  president,    I  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  history  and  procedure  of  the  Court.      I  lectured  on  it 
before  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  and  before  numer- 
ous associations  who  were  desirous  of  learning  about  this  new 
court,    the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


THE   JUVENILE   COURT0 

I  want   to   talk   to  you  today   about   the   juve- 
nile-court work  in  this   city. 

The   present   Illinois   law  regarding   the   treat- 
ment of  dependent  and  delinquent   children  went   into 
operation  July  1st,    1899   and  was   the   first   law  of 
its  kind   in  this   country.      Since   then,    twenty-two 
other   states  have   adopted   similar  laws   and  there   is 
a  bill  pending   before   the   legislature   of  almost   every 
state   in  the  union  asking   for   the   establishment   of  a 
Juvenile  Court.      Such  a   court  has   recently  been   es- 
tablished  in  London,    in  New  Zealand,    one   in  Australia 
and   one   in  Canada.      Previous   to   the   passage   of   this 
law,    children  who  were   arrested   for   any   cause  what- 
ever,  were   confined   in  the   country   jail,    there   to 
await   trial   and   there    subjected   to   the   association 
and   influence   of   old   and  hardened   criminals  who,    man} 
times,    from   sheer   viciousness,    taught   these  mere 
children  all   their   own  dark  and   evil  ways.      In   the 
three  years   previous   to   the   opening   of   the  Juvenile 
court   there  were   1,705   children  under    sixteen  years 
of  age   in  the   county   jail;    children  arrested   for 
trifling   offenses;    children  held   as  witnesses,    and 
waiting  weeks,    perhaps  months,    in  police   stations 
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Given  before  the  League  of  Cook  County  Women's  Clubs,  1904. 
See  Safeguards  for  City  Youth,  Introduction  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1914),  pp.  1-11. 
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cells  for  their  trial.   They  were  all  everyday  chil- 
dren; some  of  them  were  neglected  and  abused;  some 
were  runaways  and  vagrants;  while  others  were  only 
mischievous.   When  trial  was  finally  reached  it  was 
held  in  a  criminal  court;  the  child  waited  his  turn 
among  criminals;  he  was  known  as  a  criminal  for  he 
had  been  associated  with  them,  and  he  bore  the  im- 
press, the  stain  of  that  association.   If  found  guil- 
ty of  the  offense  for  which  he  was  charged  the  child 
was  punished  by  a  fine,  and  if  he  could  not  pay  he 
was  sent  to  prison,  there  to  be  again  confined  with 
all  kinds  of  criminals. 

Public  opinion  recognized  that  this  state  of 
affairs  was  a  terrible  one  and  was  corrupting  our 
children;  for  what  wise  mother  having  the  good  of 
her  wayward  child  at  heart  would  place  him  in  the  ex- 
clusive company  of  other  wayward  children;  therefore 
the  need  of  better  legislation  was  discussed  among 
individuals  and  before  clubs;  a. great  deal  of  time 
and  talk  was  wasted  and  scattered  because  each  state 
hesitated  to  take  the  lead  in  the  fight  for  child- 
saving,  but  since  nothing  in  this  world  is  really 
wasted,  a  great  public  interest  was  finally  aroused. 

The  Chicago  Bar  Association  drafted  a  bill 
on  child-saving  and  the  Juveniie  Court  of  Illinois 
was  the  result.   During  the  four  years  of  its  ex- 
istence it  has  withdrawn  the  bulk  of  children's  cases 
from  the  police  court,  and  although  over  fifteen 
thousand  cases  have  passed  through  its  hands,  only 
forty-eight  have  been  in  the  county  jail. 

The  new  law  prevents  the  confinement  of  chil- 
dren in  jails  and  police  stations.   They  are  taken 
when  arrested  to  the  Detention  Home,  a  comfortable 
building  at  625  West  Adams  Street.   They  are  given  a 
bath  and  a  fresh  suit  of  clothing.   The  older  boys, 
under  charge  of  a  police  officer,  are  confined  in  a 
:. large,  well-lighted  room  and  supplied  with  books  and 
, games;  and  the  little  ones  are  put  in  a  nursery  under 
the  care  of  a  matron.   There  is  a  separate  court  room 
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for  the  consideration  of  children's  cases,  and  they 
are  separated  absolutely  from  contact;  with  criminals. 

When  a  child  is  brought  into  court  for  trial, 
the  judge  learns  the  facts  about  the  child  from  a 
probation  officer  who  has  investigated  the  child's 
surroundings  and  posted  himself  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  present  trouble.  Then,  recognizing  the  principle 
that  if  the  child  can  be  helped  in  the  home  it  is 
the  best  thing  to  do,  the  judge  reprimands  the  child 
and  returns  him  to  the  home.   Then  the  probation  of- 
ficer visits  the  child's  home  regularly,  becomes  the 
advisor  and  friend  of  the  family,  and,  backed  by  the 
power  of  the  law,  requires  that  the  home  be  made  de- 
cent.  The  parents  try  harder  to  do  better  for  the 
child  because  they  feel  he  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  law;  the  standard  of  the  home  is  raised;  it 
gradually  assumes  a  different  aspect;  the  child  grows 
up  to  be  a  self-respecting  citizen,  and  the  state  is 
saved  the  burden  and  support  of  a  criminal.   If  the 
probation  officer  finds  the  home  is  criminal,  that 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  child's  stay  there 
will  be  his  education  as  a  criminal,  then  the  matter  | 
is  reported  to  the  court  and  steps  are  taken  to  plac 
the  child  elsewhere.   The  work  is  all  formative  rath- 
er than  reformative,  and  it  is  the  preventive  charac 
ter  of  probation  that  makes  it  worth  while,  for 
crime  cannot  be  wholly  prevented  by  punishment,  it 
can  only  be  hindered  by  keeping  the  children  from  be- 
coming criminals;  and  the  juvenile  court  stands  to- 
day as  the  best  and  most  advanced  method  for  helping 
and  saving  children.   It  is  a  tribunal  before  which 
the  children  of  Chicago  appear  that  they  may  receive 
the  thoughtful  care  and  parental  consideration  of  a 
wise  judge.   It  is  a  turning  point  in  the  life  of 
the  child,  it  gives  him  the  help  that  changes  his 
whole  future  and  enables  him  to  become  a  good  man 
and  a  good  citizen. 

The  administration  of  the  system  is  by  no 
means  perfect,  but  time  and  experience  will  adjust 
many  difficulties  and  smooth  many  rough  places.  The 
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whole  success  of  the  system  depends  on  the  probation 
officers — they  are  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole 
structure  revolves.   They  must  be  men  and  women  of 
many  sides;  they  must  be  patient,  tactful,  firm  and 
possessed  of  that  rare  virtue — common  sense;  but 
above  all  they  must  love  children  and  love  the  work 
because  of  the  good  to  be  done.   By  their  faithful 
service  they  have  helped  thousands  of  children  every 
year  to  do  right,  and  they  have  brought  into  hundreds 
of  homes  an  incentive  to  a  better  and  a  nobler  life. 
Yet,  essential  as  are  these  officers  to  the  juvenile 
court,  the  law  makes  no  provision  for  their  salaries 
— for  to  insure  the  appointment  of  those  who  are 
fitted  to  be  probation  officers,  the  position  must 
not  be  political  or  the  usefulness  of  the  law  would 
be  destroyed.   In  time,  it  is  hoped  that  the  service 
will  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  good  county 
merit  law,  but  until  that  time,  salaries  must  be 
paid  from  private  funds.   The  Juvenile  Court  Coi^mit- 
tee  pays  the  salaries  of  the  seven  probation  officers 
who  are  employed  by  this  court.   They  also  have  as- 
sumed the  superintendency  and  certain  other  expenses 
of  the  Detention  Home.  The  probation  officers  re- 
ceive $720  annually,  a  modest  recompense  for  the  ar- 
duous labors  they  so  faithfully  perform.   The  service 
of  the  court  is  crippled  by  the  lack  of  these  officers. 
We  have  seven;  we  should  have  fourteen.  No  officer 
should  care  for  more  than  fifty  children;  our  offi- 
cers have  sometimes  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Committee  is  composed  of 
individuals  and  delegates  from  various  womens1  clubs. 
The  payment  of  ten  dollars  entitles  a  club  to  a  rep- 
resentative on  this  committee.  We  need  more  proba- 
tion officers  and  more  money.   If  some  of  the  clubs 
represented  here  would  pledge  themselves  to  pay  the 
salary  of  an  officer  for  a  year,  that  officer  to  be 
known  by  their  name;  if  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
do  this  would  pay  half  a  salary,  a  quarter  of  a  sal- 
ary, or  even  if  all  the  clubs  would  pay  only  a 
seventh  of  a  salary,  we  could  at  once  not  only  enlarge 
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our  work  but  do  well  what  we  are  doing.  What  better 
memorial  could  we  offer  to  a  much-loved  child  than  to 
support  a  probation  officer  who  would  take  hundreds 
of  little  children  away  from  lives  of  sin,  and  make 
of  them  reputable  men  and  women — but  why  wait  until 
our  hearts  are  broken  to  make  a  memorial?  Why  not 
support  a  probation  officer  as  a  thank  offering  for 
our  living  children?  There  are  plenty  of  us  who  have 
cause  for  thankfulness  this  past  month;*  that  our 
homes  have  not  been  made  desolate  as  other  homes  have 
been,  and  that  our  children  are  still  with  us.  Let 
our  thankfulness  take  this  practical  direction.   One 
woman  has  already  felt  this  way,  as  a  recent  check 
to  our  treasurer  can  testify.  We  need  more  delegates 
for  our  Committee.  We  need  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  clubs  in  the  state  so  that  we  can  have  a  commit- 
tee of  broad-minded  citizens  who  will  work  together 
to  make  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Illinois  the  best  court 
of  its  kind  in  this  country.   Our  court-room  is 
visited- by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  friends  of  childhood  everywhere  look  to  us  for  a 
good  administration  of  the  law. 

When  the  disciples  asked  Christ  what  they 
should  do  to  be  saved,  he  did  not  tell  them  to  think 
of  their  own  souls,  nor  look  out  for  their  own  salva- 
tion.  He  gave  them  a  direct  command,  a  practical 
piece  of  work  to  do.   He  said,  "Feed  my  lambs."  He 
is  speaking  to  us  now  just  as  directly  as  he  spoke 
to  those  apostles  over  nineteen  hundred  years  ago, 
and  the  command  is  just  as  clear:   "Feed  my  lambs," 
not  only  with  the  bread  that  will  make  their  bodies 
grow  big  and  strong,  but  with  a  moral  food — for  there 
was  sin  in  the  world  then  just  as  there  is  now;  a 
food  that  will  make  their  souls  grow  and  expand;  a 
food  that  will  nourish  them  with  truth,  honesty  and 
integrity;  a  food  that  will  give  them  strength  to 
lift  themselves  out  of  the  mire  and  immorality  of 
their  surroundings  into  the  glorious  light  of  noble 
manhood. 


*  Iroquois  Theatre  fire, 
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Individuals,  clubs  and  churches  can  have  no 

o  better  mission  work  than  this:   to  save  hundreds  of 
little  children  from  leading  lives  of  vice  and  crime; 
to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  them;  to  give  them  a 
chance.   Some  one  has  said  that  "A  good  man  dies  when 
a  boy  goes  wrong";  that  is,  perhaps,  only  too  true, 
but  if  we  get  at  the  root  of  the  disease  now  we  shall 

e  have  arrested  its  development,  and  the  boys  of  today, 
safe-guarded  and  kept  straight,  will  surely  become 

e  the  good  men  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  for  this  cause:  the  cause  of  the^lit- 
tle  children,  the  neglected,  uncared  for,  unprovided 
for  little  children,  that  I  ask  your  sympathy  and 

|  your  help. 


I  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Hull-House 
Woman's  Club.     I.  presided  at  its  weekly  luncheon  meetings  and 
visited  its  sick  members  between  meetings.     The  Club  grew  so 
rapidly  in  numbers  that  after  moving  three  times  there  was  no 
room  large  enough  to  accommodate  it  at  Hull -House.     I  then 
built  Bowen  Hall,  which  has  since  been  used  for  this  Club  and 
also  for  dances,   neighborhood  meetings,   lectures,   and  other 
gatherings. 


OPENING  OF  HULL-HOUSE  WOMAN'S   CLUB7 

For   some   time   there  has   existed  at  Hull- 
House   the  need  of  a  larger  building.      This  need  has 
been  particularly  felt  by  the  Woman's  Club  as   they 
have  been  meeting  in  the  auditorium,   which  is  large 
enough  only  to  accommodate  about  three-fourths  of 
their  members.      The  Sunday   evening  lectures  have  al- 
so been  so  largely  attended  that   they  have  outgrown 
their  present  quarters,   many  people   being   turned 
away,    and  it   seemed  to  me   that  Hull-House  must  not 
be  hampered  in  its  work  for  lack  of  room.      Therefore 
this  building  has  been  erected. 

This  hall  is  to  be  used  for  the  Sunday  even- 
ing lectures,  for  the  dancing  classes,  for  all  partie 
given  by  the  larger  clubs  and  for  any  occasion  when 
a  large  audience  hall  is  needed.  It  is  also  to  be 
used  by  the  Hull-House  Woman's  Club;  it  is  known  as 
their  building;  it  bears  their  name  on  its  door  and 
it  was  largely  planned  for  their  comfort  and  conven- 
ience. This  Club  met  for  the  first  time  thirteen 
years  ago  in  Miss  McDowell's  room  in  Hull-House.  It 
had  then  nine  members.  It  has  now  on  its  membership 
roll  the  names  of  over  four  hundred  women  and  it  has 

7  1905.      See  Growing  Up  With  A  City,  p.   94. 
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grown  not  only  in  members  but  in  every  way — in  intel- 
ligence, in -a  wider  sympathy  with  its  fellows,  in  a 
greater  appreciation  of  anything  that  is  good.   It 
has  also  done  some  excellent  work  along  philanthrop- 
ic lines.   Now,  this  building  is  to  be  our  Club  House 
and  we  all  know  how  carefully  we  guard  our  homes — 
how  hard  we  try  to  keep  away  from  them  anything  that 
is  harmful,  how  anxious  we  are  to  have  the  mental 
and  moral  atmosphere  such  that  our  friends  will  want 
to  come  to  us  and  how  happy  we  are  when  we  know  that 
to  our  children  the  word  "Home"  means  love  and  joy 
and  comfort.   Some  such  thought  as  this  I  hope  we  may 
have  about  our  Club  House — that  we  will  leave  outside 
all  gossip  and  envy  and  uncharitableness,  that  we 
will  bring  to  it  only  the  best  of  ourselves,  and  that 
the  thought  in  our  minds  will  always  be  not  how  much 
can  we  get  out  of  the  Club,  but  how  much  can  we  put 
into  it. 

I  hope  that  the  Club  will  enjoy  years  of 
prosperity  in  this  building,  and  that  the  spirit  that 
has  characterized  it  in  the  past,  the  spirit  of  kind- 
liness and  helpfulness  and  good-will  will  be  with  it 
in  the  future  and  that  all  its  influence  will  tend 
to  the  uplifting  of  its  members,  and  to  the  good  of 
the  community.   I  hope  that  this  Hall  will  echo  often 
to  the  shouts  of  children,  that  the  young  people, 
the  boys  and  the  girls,  will  have  a  good  time  in  it, 
that  to  the  old  people  it  will  be  a  restful  place 
full  of  happy  memories  and  associations,  and  that  on 
its  platform  men  and  women  will  stand  who  will  speak 
always  for  right  living  and  higher  citizenship — and 
now  I  want  to  say  a  word  for  the  power  that  has  made 
for  righteousness  in  this  neighborhood,  the  power  of 
Hull-House  itself.   The  amount  of  good  that  it  has 
accomplished  in  this  great  city  of  ours  can  never  be 
estimated.   It  has  touched  the  lives  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  and  where  it  has  touched  it  has 
strengthened  and  brightened  and  uplifted;  it  has  made 
better  wives  and  mothers,  better  fathers  and  husbands; 
it  has  kept  the  children  in  school  and  taken  them  off 
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the  streets;  it  has  kept  them  from  the  work-shop  and 
the  factory;  it  has  opened  wide  its  doors  and  bidden 
all  welcome,  and  stood  as  neighbor,  helper  and  friend. 
It  has  erected  a  building  where  people  are  comfort- 
ably and  respectably  housed  at  a  moderate  cost  and 
has  set  a  new  standard  for  the  landlords  of  the 
neighborhood.   It  has  encouraged  literature  and  art 
and  music  and  taught  the  people  the  value  of  these 
things.   It  has  created  and  awakened  a  national  and 
a  civic  pride,  and  thus  has  made  better  citizens. 
And  last,  perhaps,  but  not  least,  it  has  brought  to- 
gether people  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  who  have  met  here  on  a  common  ground  and 
have  found  each  in  the  other  a  friend.  Miss  Addams, 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  hand  you  the  keys 
of  this  Club.  You  may  add  them  to  the  bunch  you  al- 
ready carry  and  I  know  that  must  be  a  very  large  one 
for  on  it  you  have  a  key  to  the  heart  of  every  woman 
in  this  Club,  and  we  all  bless  you  and  love  you  for 
the  inspiration  you  have  always  been  to  us. 

I  feel  that  in  giving  this  building  to  Hull- 
House  I  am  but  paying  a  debt,  and  while  I  know  that 
wood  and  stone  and  bricks  and  mortar  are  inadequate 
returns  for  what  I  have  received  here,  yet  at  least 
they  are  symbolical  of  my  gratitude  and  appreciation, 
and  as  such  I  give  them  to  you. 


Mrs.  Bowen  in  Her  Garden  at  Bar  Harbor, 


"A  Nature  Talk"  was  written  at  Baymeath  Bar  Harbor, 
my  summer  home,  for  my  own  pleasure.  Later  it  was  given  before 
the  Hull-House  Woman's  Club. 


A  NATURE  TALK8 

The  pleasure  that  we  take  in  a  visit  to  the 
country  is  always  enhanced  by  a  knowledge  of  nature. 

The  longest  or  the  shortest  railroad  journey 
to  a  new  locality  is  full  of  interest  to  the  travel- 
ler who  desires  to  add  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  and 
increase  his  plant  acquaintance. 

If  we  know  something  about  the  birds,  the 
flowers  and  the  trees,  we  are  also  better  able  to 
appreciate  writers  on  nature,  and  we  will  read  Bur- 
roughs and  Thoreau  and  feel  that  in  the  things  they 
write  about  we  have  met  old  and  dear  friends. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  this  afternoon  to  pre- 
tend that  you  are  taking  a  walk  with  me  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  your  powers 
of  observation  have  been  trained  by  long  practice, 
and  that  in  the  woods,  the  trees,  the  brooks,  the 
sky,  the  flowers,  the  ants  and  bees,  you  will  see 
things  that  would  escape  the  observation  of  an  ordi- 
nary woman.  We  will  therefore  suppose  that  your 
eyes  have  been  trained  to  look  for  the  color  of  the 
flowers,  the  nectar  mark  on  the  violet,  the  flight 
of  the  birds,  their  nests,  their  customs;  that  your 
ears  have  been  tuned  to  hear  their  songs  and  to  iden- 
tify them  and  that  the  droning  of  the  bees  or  the  tap 
ping  of  the  woodpecker  will  not  escape  your  notice. 

We  will  imagine  that  the  day  is  in  June,  a 
soft  wind  is  blowing  from  the  West,  the  sky  is  of 
purest  blue  flecked  with  little  silvery  clouds  coming 
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up  against  the  wind,  a  sign  of  coming  rain. 

We  start  out  through  some  woods,  birches, 
firs  of  all  kinds,  larch,  pine,  chestnut  and  elm, 
with  here  and  there  a  maple  or  cottonwood;  the  air  is 
full  of  pollen  from  the  latter,  and  heavily  per- 
fumed with  the  wild  grape,  the  honeysuckle  and  the 
locust.   Sun  and  sky,  woods,  meadows,  fields  and 
brooks,  all  proclaim  that  Summer  has  come. 

Some  men  are  cutting  down  a  fine  old  oak  and 
we  pause  to  regret  that  it  must  come  down,  and  to 
look  at  it,  to  see  how  old  it  is.   We  find  that  it 
has  thirty  rings,  showing  it  to  be  about  thirty  years 
old.   You  can  tell  the  age  of  a  tree  by  looking  at 
the  rings  between  the  bark  and  the  older  wood,  as 
the  tree  adds  a  ring  each  year.   This  method  of  de- 
termining age  is  by  no  means  certain,  but  it  gives 
you  an  estimated  idea  of  the  tree's  age  and  is  an 
interesting  study. 

It  seems  a  great  pity,  I  might  say  calamity, 
that  all  over  our  country  so  little  is  known  of  for- 
estry.  Trees  are  ruthlessly  cut  down,  whole  tracts 
of  land  are  cleared  of  timber;  where  there  were  once 
beautiful  forests  are  now  only  blackened  and  decayed 
stumps.  We  do  not  deplore  this  devastation  as  a 
matter  of  sentiment,  but  because  the  loss  of  its 
trees  means  much  to  a  country  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  will  often  change  its  climate,  causing  little 
or  no  rain  to  fall,  and  turning  a  once  fertile  dis- 
trict into  an  arid  waste.  Forests  prevent  sudden 
changes  of  temperature;  they  give  an  even  climate 
in  winter  and  cool  the  air  in  summer;  they  prevent 
early  devastating  frosts  in  the  fall;  they  act  as  a 
wind  break  for  the  meadows  and  lowlands;  they  hold 
the  rain  and  moisture,  giving  it  out  in  time  of 
drought,  and  they  preserve  generally  an  equable  cli- 
mate. 

Trees  are  necessary  to  the  city  because  they 
inhale  impurities  exhaled  by  human  beings;  they  feed 
on  them,  liberating  them  again  in  the  form  of  oxygen. 
They  set  free  quantities  of  moisture  which  cool  the 
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air;  they  give  shade  to  man  and  beast  and  are,  in 
every  way,  things  of  beauty. 

If  you  have  a  back  yard,  plant  a  tree  in  it; 
if  you  have  a  little  space  in  front  of  your  house, 
try  to  get  a  tree  to  grow  in  it.   It  will  make  your 
home  cool  at  midday;  it  will  send  pleasing  shadows 
into  your  rooms  in  the  summertime;  it  will  be  a  home 
for  the  birds,  whose  comings  and  goings  and  homekeep- 
ing  will  interest  you;  its  blossoms  will  attract  and 
please  your  eyes,  and  its  fruit  will  give  you  an  add- 
ed interest  late  into  the  fall. 

The  older  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia  have 
recognized  the  value  of  the  trees.   Berlin  is  planted 
with  lindens.   All  the  population  of  Paris  go  out  of 
doors  to  sit  under  the  chestnuts  and,  in  the  spring, 
the  people  of  Japan  hold  their  festivals  and  feasts 
underneath  the  beautiful  and  flowering  cherry  trees. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  an  ordinary-sized 
maple  tree  puts  forth  in  one  summer  about  452,000 
leaves,  presenting  to  the  sunlight  an  area  of  about 
half  an  acre.   Every  inch  of  this  expanse  breathes 
in  life  for  the  tree  and  gives  out  health  for  the  man. 
In  time  of  rain,  it  holds  the  moisture  and  then  in 
dry  weather  allows  it  slowly  to  evaporate. 

The  refreshing  shade  and  coolness  of  the 
forest  is  not  just  because  the  sunlight  is  kept  out, 
but  because  of  the  modification  of  the  air  caused  by 
every  leaf  giving  out  moisture.   The  life  of  the  tree 
is  most  remarkable.   The  far-reaching  roots,  the  out- 
spreading top,  the  thousands  of  leaves,  no  two  of 
which  are  exactly  alike,  make  up  an  organism  that  is 
a  constant  source  of  wonder  to  every  student  of  na- 
ture. 

The  manner  in  which  the  tree  eats  and  takes 
its  nourishment  is  remarkable.   Its  mouths  are  in  the 
leaves;  these  leaves  have  little  cells,  or  lips,  and 
they  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  air  around 
them,  using  the  carbon  for  their  good,  assimilating 
what  is  of  use  and  discarding  the  remainder  in  the 
form  of  oxygen.   Their  liquid  diet  they  get  through 
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their  roots  and  rootlets  from  the  ground  beneath, 
and  that  a  huge  tree  can  raise  up  water  from  the  soil 
underneath  to  its  highest  branches  shows  a  wonderful 
mechanism  that  puts  to  shame  the  best  and  most  power- 
ful of  hydraulic  rams.   The  little  rootlets  suck  up 
water  from  the  soil.   After  they  have  done  this,  the 
hairs  on  the  ends  of  the  rootlets  swell,  so  that  no 
water  can  pass  out — it  is  as  if  a  little  valve  had 
closed  in  a  pipe.   After  a  time  the  valve  opens  again; 
more  water  is  sucked  in,  the  first  quantity  is  forced 
higher  up,  then  the  little  lips  or  cells  in  the 
leaves  give  out  all  the  time  to  the  air,  (that  is, 
evaporation  takes  place)  a  vacuum  is  formed,  and  the 
water  is  forced  up  through  the  branches,  the  stems 
and  twigs,  until  it  finally  reaches  the  leaves,  and 
so  the  process  goes  on. 

Every  tree  has  its  own  appointed  work  to  do, 
and  is  so  fashioned  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  nature  placed  it.   The  needle  of  the 
evergreen  enables  it  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the 
hurricane,  while  the  buttonwood,  with  its  broad,  flat 
leaf,  seeks  a  sheltered  position. 

In  the  trees,  as  in  the  grasses,  the  wind 
becomes  the  messenger  of  the  trees  and  acts  as  the 
fertilizing  agent.  Most  of  the  wind-fertilized  trees 
have  their  flowers  in  catkins;  this  is  because  the 
trees  grew  high  and  the  wind  penetrates  through  them 
easily,  picking  up  the  pollen  and  carrying  it  to 
other  trees. 

Most  of  the  forest  trees  flower  in  the  spring, 
because  the  winds  are  higher  then  and  the  trees  are 
leafless.  Were  it-  otherwise,  that  is,  the  tree  in 
leaf,  the  stamens  and  pistils  would  be  hidden  and 
most  of  the  pollen  would  be  left  on  the  leaves.   The 
well  known  catkin-bearing  trees  are  the  oak,  the 
beech,  the  birch  and  the  hornbeam.   The  willows, 
though  they  have  catkins,  are  fertilized  by  the  bees, 
as  you  will  know  if  you  stand  underneath  one  in  the 
spring  and  hear  the  buzzing  above  you. 

In  some  instances  the  fruit,  or  seed,  has 
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wings  and  is  carried  far  away  by  the  wind.   The 
maples  have  a  double  fruit  called  a  key.   In  the  lime 
tree  the  flower  is  winged  by  a  thin  leaf  and  when  the 
nuts  are  ripe  they  are  carried  away  by  this  umbrella. 
In  the  birch,  elm  and  ash,  the  fruit  is  a  one-seeded 
nut  with  its  edge  a  leathery  wing  which  seems  to 
float  it.   In  some  trees  the  seed  pod  bursts  and 
throws  its  seed  a  long  way. 

The  witch  hazel  throws  its  children  about 
three  feet,  and  in  the  East  Indies  there  is  a  tree 
called  the  sand-box  tree;  its  woody  capsule  bursts 
with  a  report  like  a  pistol,  throwing  its  seed  a 
long  way,  and  inflicting  a  severe  wound  on  anyone 
who  is  in  its  path.   Many  of  the  seeds,  like  the 
chestnut,  the  walnut,  or  the  acorn,  are  taken  by  the 
squirrels;  not  all  are  eaten;  some  are  dropped  a  long 
way  from  home  and  then  the  little  seed  gathers 
around  it  some  earth  and,  nourished  by  the  store  of 
food  in  the  shell,  sends  out  its  little  rootlets, 
and  the  oak,  the  walnut,  or  the  chestnut,  is  begun. 
The  pod  of  the  willow  opens  at  maturity  and  the  wind 
takes  the  seed  to  a  new  home.   A  good  many  seeds  of 
the  trees  are  so  formed  that  they  attract  man  or 
animals.   In  those  like  the  peach,  nectarine  or  plum,  I 
the  seed  is  encased  in  an  edible  covering.   This  is 
eaten  by  man  and  the  stone  or  seed  thrown  away.   In 
others,  like  the  apple  or  pear,  they  are  eaten  by 
animals,  the  seed  is  not  digested,  and  is  dropped  by 
the  animal  far  from  home. 

Among  the  fruits  dispersed  by  the  birds,  are 
the  elderberry,  barberry,  raspberry,  blackberry, 
huckleberry,  blueberry,  etc.  Whatever  the  seed  is 
when  it  is  put  into  the  ground,  it  germinates,  it 
sends  up  a  shoot  towards  the  light,  a  rootlet  down 
into  the  earth;  it  sucks  up  water,  absorbs  carbon  and 
a  new  tree  colony  is  begun.  We  wonder  why  some  plants! 
and  trees  have  so  many  seeds  and  some  so  few.  The 
simpler  types,  like  the  grasses,  produce  a  large  num- 
ber of  seeds;  most  of  them  perish,  only  a  few  survive 
while  the  more  advanced  types,  like  the  peach,  have 
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fewer  seeds  and  more  survive  in  proportion. 

It  is  the  same  in  animal  life — the  codfish 
lays  about  a  million  eggs,  only  two  or  three  of  them 
hatch.   Going  higher  in  the  scale  we  find  a  bird  pro- 
duces perhaps  half  a  dozen  eggs,  and  higher  still, 
that  the  cow  or  the  horse  has  usually  only  one  off- 
spring. 

We  must  not  walk,  however,  with  Our  heads  in 
the  air,  looking  at  the  tree  tops.   There  is  much  of 
beauty  at  our  feet;  we  have  nearly  stepped  on  the 
little  one-flowered  Pyrola,  the  wild  lily-of-the-val- 
ley,  as  it  is  often  called.   Near  to  it  are  great 
beds  of  the  Canada  mayflower  and  the  bunchberry  with 
its  four  starlike  white  and  gleaming  petals,  the  shin- 
leaf,  so  called  because,  to  the  Indians,  its  roots 
possessed  a  remarkable  virtue  for  the  healing  of 
bruised  shins.   In  the  distance  we  hear  the  rather 
harsh  call  of  the  oven  bird  and  then  the  flutelike 
song  of  the  hermit  thrush.   This  is  not  a  song  of  the 
open  sky,  but  of  mystery  and  of  the  forest.   The  bird 
is  seen  seldom,  but  often  heard  and  always  recognized 
by  its  full,  wild  sweet  note.  As  we  leave  the  wood, 
we  see  in  the  distance  great  patches  of  dogwood,  mak- 
ing white  the  hillsides,  while  the  wild  cherry  and 
the  hobble  bush  are  flinging  their  perfumed  blossoms 
across  a  grassy  lane  down  which  we  pass. 

Deep  in  the  swamp  the  stately  blue  flag  is 
waving  its  royal  purple  head  and  the  little  Pogonia 
and  Calopogen  are  just  beginning  to  take  their  first 
peep  at  the  world. 

In  the  brooks  the  pickerel  weed  is  growing 
stiff  and  stern,  and  on  the  banks  the  purple  joe  pye 
weed  and  the  boneset  are  standing  at  attention;  the 
blackberry  is  throwing  its  white  blossoms  over  the 
water  as  if  to  angle  for  the  fish,  and  in  the  little 
moist  places  nearby,  filled  with  stagnant  water,  we 
find  the  pitcher  plant,  the  cannibal  of  the  plants, 
its  great  winged  leaves  holding  captive  a  host  of 
flies  who  have  been  tempted  into  its  clutches  by  its 
sugary  exudations,  only  to  find  that  their  exit  is 
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prevented  by  numberless  long  stiff  hairs,  all  point- 
ing downwards.   Close  to  the  pitcher  plant  is  the 
sun-dew  whose  little  red  leaves  hold  on  to  flies  and 
midges  in  the  same  manner,  keeping  them  captive  un- 
til they  are  dead  and  then  slowly  digesting  them. 

The  sides  of  the  road  are  lined  with  the  yel- 
low mustards.   These  we  can  always  recognize  by  the 
four  white  or  yellow  petals,  so  placed  as  to  form  a 
cross,  giving  the  family  its  Latin  name  of  Cruciferoe. 

In  moist  places  are  the  flat-topped  umbels  of 
the  carrot  family.   In  the  distance  we  see  the  low- 
lands pink  with  the  Rhodora,  or  wild  azalia.   In  the 
meadows  are  the  Cynthia,  interspersed  with  the  wild 
geranium,  the  flower  that  made  Christian  Sprengel, 
the  German  Botanist,  first  suspect  the  part  the  in- 
sects played  in  the  fertilization  of  flowers. 

In  the  highlands  where  it  is  dry,  we  see  the 
lovliest  and  shyest  of  flowers,  the  Linnaea  or  twin- 
flower,  two  tiny  bell-shaped  blossoms  growing  on  one 
stem,  giving  out  a  delicious  perfume  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  great  Swedish  botanist,  Linnaeus,  "monu- 
ment of  the  man  of  flowers  which  breathes  his  sweet 
fame  through  the  northern  bowers." 

Nearby,  under  the  shadow  of  great  brakes,  we 
find  the  Indian  moccasin,  or  ladies-slipper,  its 
striped  pink  pouch  swinging  between  two  long,  tough- 
looking  leaves;  next  to  it  is  the  Clintonia,  named 
after  Sir  Henry  Clinton;  it  has  shiny  leaves  and  yel- 
low bell-shaped  flowers  that  in  the  autumn  turn  to 
beautiful  dark  berries. 

The  jewel-weed,  we  notice  as  we  regain  the 
road,  is  quickly  opening,  flinging  its  seeds  some 
distance  away,  and  as  a  dog  rushes  by  we  notice  that 
he  has  brushed  off  on  a  neighboring  bank  some  seeds 
of  the  burdock,  this  being  the  only  way  this  plant 
has  of  getting  its  children  settled  away  from  home. 

We  have  now  reached  a  little  cottage  garden, 
full  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  and  we  pause  and  lean  J  j> 
over  the  rose-covered  fence  to  see  the  flowers  and 
watch  the  bees  who  are  industriously  visiting  each 
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blossom.  We  notice  the  pollen  sticking  to  the  bees, 
sometimes  in  two  little  bunches  on  their  heads,  some- 
times on  their  breasts  and  sometimes  on  their  legs. 
The  bee,  when,  he  visits  another  flower  of  the  same 
kind,  brushes  off  this  pollen  on  the  pistil,  ripe  and 
ready  to  receive  it.   There  is  no  one  law  of  fertili- 
zation; every  flower  is  a  law  unto  itself.   The  com- 
mon garden  salvia  slaps  the  bumble  bee  on  the  back  as 
&  much  as  to  say  "You  are  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  leaving 

-  on  him  as  a  mark  of  her  regard  a  goodly  supply  of 
pollen. 

The  barberry  lays  hold  of  the  tongue  of  the 
bee  so  as  to  hold  him  securely  while  she  dusts  him 
with  the  yellow  powder  and  the  Genesta  drops  her 
threshold  as  the  bee  steps  upon  it  and  throws  over 
him  a  cloud  of  her  golden  treasure.   Watch  the  bee  as 

:      he  visits  the  heath  family;  he  lights  upon  the  tiny 
bell-shaped  flower,  creeps  into  it  and  inserts  his 

6   tongue;  in  a  moment  he  is  covered  with  a  shower  of 
dust  over  head  and  face. 

See  him  enter  the  blue-flag;  this  is  strongly 
marked  with  the  nectar  signs  that  say  very  clearly, 
"this  way  to  the  honey."   The  bee  in  trying  to  get 

'-     to  it,  rubs  off  the  pollen  on  his  back  and  this  in 
turn  is  wiped  off  by  the  pistil  of  the  next  flag  he 

-  visits. 

We  notice  that  some  of  the  flowers  are  closed, 
il-  the  sleep  of  the  flowers  it  is  called.   This  is  to 
guard  their  pollen  from  the  bee,  for  their  welcome 
visitors  are  the  night  moths  who  come  out  only,  at 
dusk  and  who  are  attracted  to  these  flowers  by  their 
strong  perfume  and  by  their  light  coloring.   The 
at  evening  primroses  belong  to  this  class. 
=         It  would  not  be  possible  for  the  flowers  to 
propagate  their  seed  were  it  not  for  the  bees.   Some- 
time ago  it  was  decided  to  try  and  establish  our 
common  red  clover  in  Australia.   Seed  was  imported 
from  other  countries  and  sown  in  large  quantities; 
at  the  proper  time  it  came  up  and  blossomed,  but  the 
following  year  not  a  bit  of  clover  was  to  be  seen. 
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It  was  then  found  that  the  authorities  had  failed  to 
include  the  bumble  bees  in  their  plans.  More  seeds 
were  sown,  a  large  quantity  of  bees  were  imported 
from  England,  the  clover  was  fertilized,  and  the  seed 
formed. 

As  we  look  into  the  garden  we  notice  in  an 
elder  bush  a  bird  nest  made  of  twigs  and  lined  with 
bits  of  fern  and  horsehair;  on  the  ground  lies  a 
broken  egg;  it  is  grayish  white,  spotted  with  brown 
and  quite  large;  in  the  nest  are  two  little  white 
eggs  with  brownish  spots.  We  recognize  the  egg  on 
the  ground  as  belonging  to  the  cow-bird  and  we  know 
that  the  nest  is  that  of  a  warbler,  probably  a  Mary- 
land yellow- throat .   The  cow-bird,  so  called  because 
it  is  supposed  to  say  "kow,  kow,  kow, "  is  a  regular 
pirate.   She  never  makes  a  nest  of  her  own,  but  al- 
ways lays  her  eggs  in  the  newly-made  nests  of  other 
birds,  usually  choosing  a  smaller  variety,  like  the 
warbler  or  the  sparrow.   As  the  cow-bird's  egg  hatche 
out  a  day  or  two  before  the  other  eggs,  and  as  the 
cow-bird  is  a  huge,  unmannerly  creature,  he  usually 
breaks  the  remaining  eggs  or  if  the  little  birds  do 
hatch,  he  crowds  them  out  of  the  nest.  He  has  a 
voracious  appetite  and  eats  all  the  poor  little 
mother  bird  can  bring  him,  and  is  so  large  himself 
that  she  is  able  only  just  to  reach  up  to  him.  You 
will  always  see  the  cow-bird  in  the  pastures  running 
after  the  cows  and  eating  the  insects  they  have  dis- 
lodged. He  is  a  pariah  among  birds,  and  breaks  up 
many  a  home.   Some  of  the  birds  are  very  clever  about 
the  cow-bird.   The  Maryland  yellow- throat  recognizes 
the  egg  and  throws  it  out,  while  the  gold-finch  will 
often  build  a  second  story  to  her  nest  and  has  even 
been  known  to  build  a  third  story  home.   The  patience 
and  perseverence  of  those  little  birds  is  something 
remarkable.   Take  the  robin  for  example;  the  young 
robins  will  often  eat  seventy  worms  a  day,  and  think 
how  hard  the  parent  birds  must  have  to  work  in  order 
to  keep  a  family  supplied  at  this  rate  and  to  feed 
themselves  at  the  same  time. 
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After  looking  at  the  bird  nest,  we  step  aside 
to  avoid  walking  on  a  huge  ant  hill,  and  we  stop  to 
watch  the  little  creatures  who  rank  so  high  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence  and  are  so  interesting  in  their 
modes  of  life.   Ants  are  social  creatures;  they  live 
in  large  communities;  they  make  roadways;  they  keep 
their  domestic  animals;  they  go  to  war  and  capture 
other  ants  and  make  slaves  of  them,  and  they  have 
means  of  communicating  with  each  other.   In  every 
community  there  are  males  and  females  and  workers; 
the  latter  are  really  females  incapable  of  producing 
young.   In  some  species  there  are  two  kinds  of  work- 
ers, one  kind  being  very  large  and  known  as  soldiers. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  keep  ants  in  captivity  and  to 
watch  their  actions.   To  do  this,  a  nest  is  made  by 
putting  two  panes  of  glass  about  half  an  inch  apart 
and  filling  up  the  intervening  space  with  moist  earth. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  who  is  the  greatest  authority  on 
ants,  keeps  about  forty  of  such  nests  under  his  con- 
stant observation,  and  it  is  from  his  reports  that 
most  of  the  knowledge  about  ants  has  been  gained.  He 
keeps  these  nests  on  fur  rugs,  the  hairs  pointing  up- 
ward, so  that  the  ants  cannot  get  away.   Some  of  them 
he  surrounds  with  water,  and  he  will  put  a  little  dab 
of  paint  on  the  back  of  a  particular  ant  in  order 
that  he  may  follow  its  movements. 

You  know  people  often  keep  a  glass  observa- 
tion hive  in  which  bees  are  watched,  and  I  saw  an  ad- 
vertisement the  other  day  in  an  English  paper  saying 
they  were  prepared  to  supply  observation  ants'  nests. 

The  real  nest  of  the  ant  varies  greatly;  some 
consist  of  tunnels  in  the  earth,  others  of  large 
mounds,  full  of  galleries  and  extending  many  feet 
under  ground.   Some  nests  are  constructed  in  the  hol- 
lows of  old  trees  or  in  decayed  wood,  but  in  every 
case  the  nests  are  very  extensive. 

There  is  one  on  record  so  large  that  it  oc- 
cupied a  circular  space  of  nearly  two  hundred  yards. 
The  queen  ant,  like  the  queen  bee,  lays  the  eggs. 
They  are  white  or  yellowish,  somewhat  elongated;  they 
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hatch  in  about  fifteen  days.   The  larvae  when  hatched 
is  a  small  legless  grub.   They  are  cared  for  by  the 
nurses,  that  is,  the  workers  who  carry  them  around 
from  chamber  to  chamber  (probably  to  ensure  an  equable 
temperature) . 

They  feed  them  and  assort  them  into  groups 
according  to  size,  so  that  they  look  like  a  school 
divided  into  five  or  six  classes.   The  length  of  life 
of  the  larvae  is  not  exactly  known;  it  is  several 
months,  but  depends  upon  the  season  of  the  year. 
When  full  grown  they  turn  into  pupae,  sometimes  naked, 
sometimes  covered  with  a  silken  cocoon.  They  stay  in 
this  condition  about  four  weeks  and  are  unable  to 
emerge  from  their  cocoons  without  the  help  of  the 
workers  who  carefully  extricate  them  from  their  silk- 
en covering,  unfolding  their  legs  and  smoothing  them 
out  with  true  motherly  tenderness. 

The  male  ants  live  only  a  very  short  time, 
the  queen  about  a  year,  the  workers  a  few  months. 
The  queens  and  males  leave  their  nest  for  their  mar- 
riage ceremony  on  a  bright  day,  for  the  pairing,  as 
with  the  bees,  takes  place  in  the  air.   The  male  and 
the  queen  both  have  wings,  and  after  the  nuptial 
flight  the  male  dies  and  the  queen  alights  on  the 
ground  and  pulls  off  her  wings,  for  as  she  mates  only 
once,  she  knows  she  will  never  again  need  them.   The 
queen  then  joins  some  old  colony  or  gets  a  few  work- 
ers together  and  they  make  a  new  colony.   The  number 
of  ants  in  a  nest  often  reaches  half  a  million,  yet 
ants  know  and  recognize  all  those  who  live  in  their 
own  community  and  if  an  ant  comes  from  another  nest 
it  is  immediately  set  upon  and  killed.   It  is  thought 
that  perhaps  every  nest  has  an  odor  of  its  own,  and 
that  the  ants  recognize  each  other  by  the  smell,  but 
this  is  only  supposition.   It  certainly  seems  that 
they  have  some  method  of  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  if  you  ever  watched  them  you  will  notice 
that  when  two  ants  meet  they  will  cross  their  anten- 
nae as  if  they  were  holding  a  conversation. 

Frequently  ants  will  make  an  attack  on  other 
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nests.   They  then  present  a  regular  military  forma- 
tion, sometimes  advancing  in  squares,  sometimes  in 
single  or  double  file.   They  have  different  methods 
of  fighting;  some  jump  on  the  backs  of  the  enemy  and 
bite  off  their  heads;  others  sting  with  deadly  ef- 
fect.  They  will  always  carry  off  the  larvae  or  pu- 
pae, if  they  get  a  chance.   These  prizes  will  be 
carefully  guarded  by  the  workers  and  when  they  be- 
come ants  they  find  themselves  slaves  in  the  home  of 
an  enemy.   They  then  accept  the  position  quite  cheer- 
fully and  assist  the  workers  in  their  daily  vocations. 
The  ants  who  have  these  slaves  present  a  striking 
lesson  of  the  evil  effects  of  never  having  to  do  any- 
thing for  themselves.   They  lose  their  instinct, 
their  power  of  building,  they  are  not  able  to  care 
for  their  young,  they  do  not  provide  their  daily  sup- 
plies, they  even  forget  how  to  feed  themselves.  Put 
a  few  of  them  without  a  slave  in  a  nest,  they  will 
starve  to  death,  rather  than  look  for  food;  but  put 
a  slave  in  with  them  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  nest  is 
made,  the  young  ants  are  assisted  in  leaving  the  co- 
coon and  parents  and  young  are  tended  and  fed.   The 
ants  keep  cows  for  their  own  use  and  they  milk  these 
cows.   They  are  the  Aphides  or  plant  lice*   These 
lice  have  two  little  tubes  in  their  abdomen,  which 
exude  honey;  now  the  food  of  the  ants  are  sweet  sub- 
stances, nectar,  juices  of  fruit,  etc.,  and  the  ants 
will  go  to  a  plant  or  tree  which  is  filled  with  these 
lice  and  will  pat  them  on  the  back  with  their  anten- 
nae. The  lice  then  give  out  the  honey  which  is  eaten 
by  the  ants. 

Have  you  not  often  noticed  the  ants  on  flow- 
ers, on  peonies  or  daisies,  for  example?  That  is  be- 
cause they  are  after  the  plant  lice.   In  the  fall 
they  will  often  take  the  eggs  of  these  lice  into 
their  nests,  taking  care  of  them  through  the  winter 
and  putting  them  back  in  the  spring  on  the  daisy  or 
whatever  plant  from  which  they  took  them.  The  slave 
ants  carry  their  masters  on  their  backs,  they  make 
their  own  roads  to  their  favorite  tree  or  to  their 
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food-supply  base.   These  roads  look  like  little 
ditches,  and  they  will  remove  from  them  every  stick 
and  stone.  You  have  probably  seen  them  trying  to 
carry  away  stones  or  sticks  or  dead  animals,  much 
larger  than  themselves.   They  are  always  busy  and 
always  most  patient  and  industrious. 

We  have  been  looking  at  the  ants  for  so  long 
that  we  have  not  noticed  the  approach  of  a  storm. 
Big  black  clouds,  looking  like  gigantic  mountains, 
are  piling  up  in  the  West.  We  see  the  lightning 
darting  with  dazzling  brilliancy  through  this  black 
mass.  We  hear  the  distant  roll  of  the  thunder,  the 
air  has  grown  cooler.  We  smell  the  ozone,  the  rain 
we  call  it.   The  trees  are  bending  before  a  heavy 
wind,  the  birds  are  flying  low,  there  is  a  hush  of 
expectancy  in  the  air.   Over  our  heads  there  is  a 
crash  as  if  from  heavy  artillery;  the  storm  is  going 
to  break;  let  us  hasten  home. 


"The  Renewal  of  Life"  was  written  for  my  children, 
who  were  much  bored  by  it,  and  when  they  were  older  told  me 
they  had  been  far  too  young  to  understand  it. 

THE  RENEWAL  OF  LIFE9 

What  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  this  afternoon 
in  regard  to  the  renwal  of  life  has  been  gathered 
from  the  writings  of  some  of  the  best  authorities  on 
this  subject.   Everyone  must  learn  at  some  time  the 
facts  concerning  the  origin  of  his  own  life  on  earth, 
but  the  question  always  is,  when  and  how  shall  he  be 
told  these  facts.   The  boy  is  usually  left  uninformed. 
Those  who  ought  to  tell  him  will  not,  and  he  is  apt 
to  get  his  knowledge  through  chance  sources  which  are 
too  often  pernicious.   Many  Women's  Clubs  give  this 
subject  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  club  work. 
The  members  discuss,  read,  listen  to  lectures,  but 
too  often  hesitate  to  make  use  in  their  own  homes  of 
the  knowledge  that  they  have  thus  gained.   The  best 
teachers  for  the  children  on  this  subject  are  the 
parents,  and  since  the  mother  is  the  one  who  usually 
spends  the  most  time  with  the  child,  it  is  she  who 
should  give  him  his  first  instruction.  Nothing  draws 
the  child  more  closely  to  the  Mother,  than  to  be 
told  that  he  was  once  truly  a  part  of  her,  and  if  the 
right  kind  of  confidence  is  once  established  between 
the  mother  and  the  child,  the  latter  will  always  go 
to  her  with  his  questions,  and  not  try  to  get  his  in- 
formation elsewhere.   Needless  to  say  whoever  gives 
this  information  to  the  child,  whether  it  be  parent,  guard- 
ian, minister,  or  physician,  must  be  pure  in  heart, 

9   Given  before  Hull-House  Woman's  Club,  about  1905. 
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and  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  value  of  purity. 

No  one  can  talk  to  a  child  about  purity,  and 
then  tell  before  him  a  story  with  a  doubtful  meaning, 
laugh  at  something  that  is  vulgar,  or  discuss  before 
him  lightly  the  sin  of  some  unfortunate  woman.  We 
begin  to  give  the  child  at  an  early  age  his  first 
ideas  of  truth  and  honesty.  We  say  to  him,  "Do  not 
say  what  is  not  true,  nor  take  what  is  not  your  own."  I 
So  we  should  begin  with  purity,  for  first  impressions,; 
it  is  said,  are  always  more  lasting.  Of  course,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  the  young  child  everything, 
just  as  it  would  be  to  try  to  teach  him  the  whole  of 
higher  mathematics  in  his  first  year  of  school,  but 
we  can  begin  little  by  little  laying  the  foundation 
on  which  later  we  will  have  to  build.  The  question 
is  perhaps  asked,  "Does  not  talking  about  these 
things  make  the  child  curious;"  but  the  child  who 
knows  his  facts  is  never  curious.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  curious  about.   "Does  it  not  encourage  the 
child  to  talk  of  these  things."  Not  if  the  mother 
promises  to  tell  the  child  the  exact  truth  about  any- 
thing that  he  may  ask.   Then  she  can  be  fairly  sure 
that  the  child  will  only  seek  information  from  her. 

The  idea  is  to  try  and  first  interest  the 
child  in  the  flowers  and  in  the  animals.   It  is 
through  the  flowers  that  the  child  can  get  his  first 
introduction  to  the  subject.   The  names  of  many  of 
the  organs  are  the  same  in  the  flower  as  in  man,  and 
by  gradually  taking  the  child  from  the  flower  up 
through  the  ascending  scale  of  life,  he  will  learn  to 
look  upon  the  whole  course  of  events  as  quite  natural., 
and  will  recognize  the  universal  law  of  nature  which 
dominates  all  life. 

To  begin  with,  the  child  of  three  or  four 
years  old  will  be  interested  in  the  planting  of  a 
bean.   If  it  is  shown  to  him  he  can  see  how  hard  it 
is.   Then  it  can  be  soaked  in  tepid  water  overnight, 
and  the  skin  will  be  seen  to  be  no  longer  firmly  at- 
tached, and  can  be  slipped  off.  Then  we  can  see  that 
the  bean  is  composed  of  two  thick  parts  joined 
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together  at  one  end.   These  are  the  seed  leaves, 
(cotyledons  they  are  called).  Where  they  are  joined 
together  is  a  little  white  flat  object.  We  see  that 
this  is  a  little  plant  with  two  small  leaves  and  a 
blunt  tip,  and  this  is  called  the  embryo.  Now  if  the 
bean  is  planted,  the  embryo  grows,  the  little  blunt 
tip  goes  down  into  the  ground,  and  gives  off  roots, 
and  two  leaves  come  up  into  the  air  and  sunshine. 
And  as  the  stem  lengthens,  the  two  seed  leaves  are 
lifted  up  above  the  ground  with  the  embryo.   The  food 
for  the  plant  is  all  packed  up  in  the  thick  seed 
leaves,  so  that  the  bean  would  grow  for  a  time  even 
if  it  was  planted  on  wet  moss  or  even  cotton,  but 
after  the  plant  has  made  its  roots,  and  put  out  its 
leaves,  both  roots  and  leaves  are  busy  taking  in 
nourishment.  Then  comes  the  flower,  and  before  that 
has  faded  the  little  pod  which  is  called  the  ovary 
remains,  and  if  you  look  at  it  against  the  light  you 
can  see  the  seeds  or  ovules.  You  can  show  that  the 
flowers  with  their  petals  form  a  nest  or  house, 
around  the  seed,  that  every  flower  has  its  cradle 
at  its  centre,  that  the  little  ovules  or  seeds  are 
nourished  by  the  sap  of  the  plant,  that  they  only 
appear  to  make  the  seed,  and  that  not  until  they  get 
a  little  embryo  of  their  own  are  they  ripe  or  ready 
to  leave  the  parent  plant,  and  then  when  they  are 
thus  ripe,  the  stem  withers,  the  pod  opens,  and  the 
seed  falls  out  and  is  thus  born. 

If  this  experiment  with  the  bean  is  repeated 
for  a  few  years,  the  child  will  add  to  his  store  of 
knowledge  each  year  until  the  bean  and  its  history 
is  as  familiar  to  him  as  a  fairy  tale.  After  the 
child  has  studied  the  bean,  let  him  plant  and  study 
other  seeds  and  look  for  the  ovaries  in  them  and 
note  their  differences.   How  the  apple-core  has  five 
little  cells,  how  the  poppy  has  a  very  large  number; 
and  then  the  child  can  be  told  how  the  mother  plant 
trys  always  to  get  her  children,  that  is  her  seeds, 
settled  far  away  from  home,  for  if  the  seeds  fall 
too  near  the  mother  plant,  they  do  not  flourish 
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because  the  parent  plant  has  usually  drained  the 
ground  of  all  moisture  and  nourishment.   Some  flowers 
snap  out  their  seeds,  like  the  witch-hazel,  some  have 
little  wings  like  the  maple,  some  umbrellas  like  the 
dandelion,  some  little  hooks  like  the  burdock  which 
attach  themselves  to  animals  or  people  who  are  pass- 
ing by.   Some  are  enclosed  in  edible  covering  like 
the  raspberry  or  blackberry,  and  are  eaten  by  the 
birds  and  dropped  far  from  home.   Some,  like  the 
peach  and  plum,  are  eaten  by  man,  then  the  stone  is 
thrown  away  and  it  gathers  around  it  a  little  earth, 
and  the  seed  inside,  fed  by  the  stored-up  food,  bursts 
its  shell,  puts  out  little  roots,  and  the  peach  or 
the  plum  tree  is  begun.   Then  the  child  can  be  taught 
how  the  plant  gets  its  nourishment,  how  in  its  leaves 
are  numberless  little  mouths  which  open  and  shut, 
taking  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  injurious  to 
man,  and  giving  out  oxygen  which  he  needs.   Then  as 
the  child  grows  older,  he  can  be  taught  how  flowers 
are  fertilized.   He  can  be  shown  the  yellow  pollen 
with  its  millions  of  little  grains  which  are  held  in 
the  antlers,  and  told  that  this  pollen  must  be  put  on 
the  flower  of  another  plant,  or  on  another  flower  on 
the  same  plant,  in  order  that  the  little  eggs  or 
ovules  be  fertilized — that  is  made  fruitful,  produc- 
tive.  And  how  the  flower,  in  order  to  get  this  yel- 
low pollen  carried,  has  to  depend  upon  the  bees,  and 
how,  in  order  to  attract  the  bees,  it  takes  on  bright  I 
colors  and  secretes  honey,  and  the  bees  in  getting 
this  honey  rub  off  the  pollen,  sometimes  carrying  it 
away  in  so  called  little  baskets  on  their  legs,  and 
sometimes  on  their  heads,  and  then  when  they  visit 
another  flower  this  pollen  is  rubbed  off  again.   And 
so  the  flower  is  fertilized  and  can  produce  seed. 
Some  mothers  teach  that  the  pistil  is  the  mother  part 
of  the  flower.   That  it  has  on  top  of  it  what  is 
called  the  stigma,  and  this  stigma  is  sticky  and 
everything  sticks  to  it.   The  father  part  of  the 
plant  are  the  stamens  and  the  antlers.   They  secrete 
the  pollen  and  it  is  blown  by  the  wind  or  carried  by 
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the  bee  and  lands  on  the  stigma.   Then  a  marvellous 
change  takes  place.   As  soon  as  the  pollen  touches 
the  pistil,  it  sends  out  what  is  known  as  a  pollen 
tube,  and  this  tube  runs  down  to  the  ovary  and 
touches  the  little  ovules  in  it.   Then  a  transforma- 
tion takes  place,  the  ovules  grow  and  expand  until 
they  become  a  seed,  and  like  the  seed  of  the  bean, 
after  they  are  ripe,  drop  off  or  are  born  into  the 
world.   The  child  can  be  taught  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  chance,  that  the  law  of  inheritance  is 
unyielding,  that  from  the  rose  bush  must  come  a  rose 
seed,  from  a  geranium  plant  a  geranium  seed,  from  a 
poor  plant  a  poor  seed.   Let  the  child  experiment 
with  three  plants  of  single  geraniums  which  are  in  a 
place  where  the  wind  will  not  blow  on  them.   After 
the  flowers  open,  the  antlers  will  be  seen  covered 
with  pollen.  After  the  pollen  has  dried  the  stigma 
will  push  up.  Mark  this  pot  No.  1.   From  pot  No.  2 
take  a  little  pollen  on  the  tip  of  the  finger,  rub 
it  on  the  stigma  of  the  flower  in  pot  No.  3.  When 
the  flowers  are  faded,  No.  1  and  No.  2  will  have  no 
seed  pods,  but  No.  3  has  been  fertilized  and  will 
make  seed. 

Leaving  the  flower,  let  us  take  the  step 
from  plant  life  to  animal  life.   The  fish  is  an  easy 
thing  to  observe,  and  almost  all  children  can  be 
provided  with  a  small  aquarium.   Some  water  weeds 
and  stones  can  be  in  it,  and  a  few  gold  fish.   The 
impurities  breathed  out  by  the  fish  are  just  what 
the  water  weed  needs  to  grow  on,  and  the  water  weed 
gives  out  oxygen  which  is  just  what  the  fish  need  to 
breathe.   If  there  is  exactly  the  right  proportion 
of  water  weed  and  fish  in  a  tank,  the  water  will  not 
need  changing.   The  fish  opens  and  shuts  his  mouth 
looking  as  if  he  took  in  water,  but  it  is  not  really 
swallowed.   It  passes  out  through  the  gills  which 
are  opening  and  shutting  constantly.   These  gills 
are  covered  with  a  fine  net-work  of  blood  vessels 
which  take  the  oxygen  from  the  water.   So  the  fish 
uses  gills  instead  of  lungs  for  breathing.  You  can 
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study  the  fish  further,  and  tell  how  they  have  an  air 
sac  which  can  be  distended  or  compressed,  allowing 
the  fish  to  rise  to  the  surface  or  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom.  In  the  spring  we  eat  the  roe  of  fish.   These 
are  the  fish  eggs.   They  are  contained  in  a  sac  of 
the  fish,  and  these  sacs  open  into  the  intestines. 
They  are  the  ovaries  of  the  fish  and  the  little 
ovules  grow  in  the  fish.   At  first  they  are  attached, 
then  they  grow  larger,  and  fall  loose  until  the 
ovary  is  full  of  them  and  then  they  are  expelled, 
that  is,  born.  Now,  the  eggs  of  the  fish  if  not 
fertilized  would  perish,  but  when  fertilized  they 
grow  and  expand  and  the  fish  is  hatched.   The  male 
has  a  fluid  in  which  are  millions  of,  not  pollen 
grains  as  in  the  flower,  but  fertilizing  cells. 
These  little  cells  can  propel  themselves  through  the 
water.  Now  the  male  fish  swims  over  the  place  where 
the  eggs  were  laid,  and  the  fertilized  fluid  is  ex- 
pelled, and  a  fertilized  cell  comes  in  contact  with 
an  egg.   It  enters  into  its  substance,  and  the  two 
cells  thus  united  form  an  embryo,  and  when  it  has 
grown  to  its  perfect  form,  out  swims  the  young  fish. 
In  the  fish  this  process  takes  place  every  season. 
In  the  lower  life,  the  father  seldom  cares  for  his 
children,  although  in  the  cases  of  some  fish,  like 
the  black  bass,  the  father  protects  the  eggs  until 
they  are  hatched.   The  eggs  of  the  fish  are  laid  by 
the  million,  but  as  they  are  subject  to  many  fatal- 
ities and  are  eaten  by  other  fish,  comparatively  few 
survive.  Fish  in  captivity  are  not  apt  to  produce 
young  as  they  seem  to  miss  the  freedom  of  space  and 
the  reproductive  organs  become  inactive. 

Now  to  take,  a  step  higher  in  life,  let  us 
take  the  frog  and  the  toad.   Children  always  like 
frogs  because  they  jump  so  well  and  they  have  such 
a  queer  tongue  fastened  at  just  the  other  end  from 
ours,  and  this  tongue  enables  them  to  grab  up  very 
quickly  all  kinds  of  insects.   Toads  are  easily  tamed 
and  are  invaluable  in  gardening  because  they  feed  on 
the  insects.   In  the  springtime  eggs  of  frogs  can  be 
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found  in  ponds.   They  are  gray  in  color,  spherical 
in  shape,  as  large  as  sweet-pea  seeds,  and  have  a 
black  spot  on  one  side.   A  great  many  are  found  to- 
gether in  a  colorless  jelly-like  mass  which  secretes 
the  food  for  the  eggs.   After  a  few  days,  these  eggs 
hatch  out  tad-poles  which  are  really  fish,  and  after 
a  few  days,  if  well  fed,  the  tad-pole  turns  into  a 
frog.  Now  there  are  important  differences  between 
the  frog  and  the  fish.   There  are  fewer  eggs,  the 
fertilizing  material  must  come  in  direct  contact 
with  them,  and  so  just  as  the  eggs  are  leaving  the 
body  of  the  female  frog  they  are  fertilized,  not 
within  her,  but  just  as  they  are  finding  their  way 
into  the  water.   Both  toads  and  frogs  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  water,  but  neither  pay  much  attention  to  them 
after  they  have  been  laid.   All  during  the  training 
of  the  child,  either  as  to  flowers,  fish  or  frog,  he 
must  be  taught  that  there  is  one  law  of  nature  to 
which  all  conform. 

From  the  frog  to  the  bird  is  an  easy  step, 
and  the  bird  is  also  interesting  to  the  child  because 
it  has  the  home  instinct  so  well  developed,  and  both 
parents  share  the  burden.  The  fish  and  the  frog  are 
cold-blooded,  but  the  bird  is  warm-blooded.  Yet  as 
we  go  higher  in  the  scale  we  see  that  the  reproduc- 
tive activity  is  more  economically  conducted.   In- 
stead of  millions  of  eggs  as  in  the  fish,  and  thirty 
or  more  as  in  the  frog,  the  bird  produces  not  often 
more  than  six.   Now  these  eggs  have  to  be  carefully 
protected,  so  they  are  encased  in  a  hard  shell,  and 
they  have  to  be  fertilized  before  they  put  on  this 
shell  so  that  everything  else  may  be  kept  out.   The 
ovaries  of  the  bird  are  in  the  back  close  to  the 
back  bone,  and  there  is  a  tube  called  the  ovaduct 
or  egg  duct  which  opens  into  the  end  of  the  intes- 
tine.  Though  the  bird  has  two  ovaries,  usually  only 
one  developes.   When  the  bird  reaches  maturity,  it 
longs  for  a  home  and  so  the  mate  is  chosen  and  every- 
one has  seen  in  the  spring  time  the  male  bird  pluming 
his  feathers  and  singing  his  best  song,  trying  to 
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attract  the  bird  of  his  choice.   The  home  is  selected, 
the  nest  building  is  begun,  and  it  is  during  this 
time  that  the  fertilizing  fluid  is  placed  in  the  low- 
er end  of  the  egg  duct,  and  the  fertilizing  cells, 
which  have  the  power  of  motion,  make  their  way  to 
the  egg  which  is  then  without  its  shell,  and  consists 
of  only  the  yolk.   Then  this  yoke,  fertilized,  makes 
its  way  down  the  egg  duct  and  is  coated  as  it  goes 
with  what  we  call  the  white  of  the  egg,  which  is 
really  the  food  for  the  seed,  for  the  yolk  is  the  seed 
of  the  bird.   At  the  lower  end  of  the  egg  duct  there 
is  a  limey  substance  which  covers  the  egg  and  makes 
the  shell,  and  now  the  bird  seeks  her  nest  and  the 
egg  is  laid.   The  bird  will  afford  to  the  child  many 
illustrations  of  love  and  tenderness,  the  care  of  the 
father  and  mother  for  their  young,  and  their  willing- 
ness to  lose  even  their  lives  in  defense  of  their 
little  ones.   The  child  must  be  impressed  with  the 
advance  of  love  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
as  we  ascend  higher  in  the  scale  of  life. 

Now  if  the  child  has  traced  the  continuity  of 
the  egg  from  the  flower  to  the  bird,  he  will  not  find 
it  difficult  to  realize  that  the  higher  animals  have 
their  origin  in  the  same  way.   It  can  be  explained  to 
him  that  the  cat  has  ovaries,  that  they  develop  ova 
or  eggs,  that  they  cannot  be  laid  in  a  nest,  that 
they  must  grow  and  develop  inside  the  mother,  that 
the  cat  has  two  ovaries,  that  the  ova  pass  into  the 
ovaduct,  that  here  it  remains  a  certain  time,  and 
then  if  not  fertilized  it  passes  away,  but  if  fer- 
tilized, a  great  change  takes  place  in  it.   It  re- 
mains in  the  ovaduct  and  is  supplied  with  nourishment 
just  as  the  flower  seed  is  supplied  with  food  from 
the  sap;  When  the  little  ova  has  grown  strong  enough, 
that  is  has  developed  into  kittens,  they  are  born 
just  as  the  egg  is  laid,  but  unlike  the  bird,  the 
ovaduct s  do  not  open  into  the  intestine,  but  have  a 
separate  opening  of  their  own.   Then  when  the  young 
are  born,  the  mother's  care  begins.   The  young  are 
dependent  upon  the  milk  which  she  secretes  for  them, 
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and  many  stories  can  be  told  the  child  of  the  unself- 
ishness and  sacrifice  of  the  mother.  And  such  sto- 
ries should  be  made  as  dramatic  as  possible  so  that 
the  child  may  get  a  strong  impression  of  this  great 
force.   There  is  only  one  more  step  in  reproduction- 
that  is  in  the  higher  mammals,  where  the  ovum  passes 
down  into  a  large  chamber,  where  if  fertilized  it  de- 
velops into  a  young  animal  and  will  be  torn  helpless 
and  dependent  upon  the  love  and  care  of  the  mother. 

If  you  take  the  child  through  the  flowers, 
the  fish,  the  frogs,  the  birds,  and  the  mammal,  you 
will  find  that  he  will  understand,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  need  to  tell  him  about  man,  and  yet  it  is  most 
important  for  the  growing  boy  and  girl  to  be  told 
exactly  how  to  take  care  of  their  bodies.   That  out- 
of-door  exercise,  nourishing  food,  sufficient  sleep 
and  cold  baths,  and  agreeable  sympathetic  companion- 
ship, are  absolutely  necessary  for  all  boys  and  girls 
— and  then  all  children  need  a  certain  amount  of 
watchfulness.   They  must  be  protected  from  the  danger 
of  forming  unfortunate  habits,  and  from  their  results. 
They  must  be  warned  against  dangers  from  other  vi- 
cious or  ignorant  children,  and  above  all,  they  must 
be  taught  habits  of  self-control,  self-reliance,  and 
right-thinking.   They  must  be  made  to  believe  that  a 
chaste  life  is  both  possible  and  safe,  and  heightens 
the  power  of  the  individual  in  every  direction. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN10 

nt         The  first  thing  that  a  child  has  a  right  to 
is  the  right  to  be  well-born,  the  right  to  have  a 

eh,  moral  and  healthy  father  and  mother.   Henry  Ward 
Becher  once  said  that  "if  he  could  be  born  right  the 
first  time  he  would  take  his  chances  on  the  second"; 
and  Washington  Irving  says  "hereditary  rank  may  be  a 
snare  and  delusion  but  hereditary  virtue  is  a  pat- 
ent of  innate' nobility." 


10  Given  before  Hull-House  Woman's  Club,  about  1905. 
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The  child  doesn't  ask  to  be  brought  into  the 
world,  it  is  not  by  his  own  volition  that  he  comes 
among  us,  his  being  is  called  into  existence  by  his 
parents  and  upon  them  rests  the  responsibility  of 
having  brought  him  hjther.   The  influences  affecting 
a  child  begin  before  birth,  and  much  has  been  said 
and  written  of  late  years  about  prenatal  influence. 
It  does  seem  probable  that  the  nine  months  of  weary 
waiting  for  a  woman  were  given  to  her  not  only  that 
she  might  have  ample  time  to  prepare  for  the  bodily 
comfort  of  the  child,  but  that  she  might  have  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  her  own  spirit,  to  get  her  whole 
nature,  as  it  were,  into  a  fitting  condition  to  re- 
ceive so  great  a  gift  as  that  of  a  little  child.   Of 
course  the  ideal  conditions  for  a  woman  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  to  see  and  look  only  upon 
things  that  were  beautiful,  to  hear  only  inspiring 
and  uplifting  music,  to  read  only  books  that  were 
elevating,  and  to  think  only  such  thoughts  as  were 
noble  and  good.  To  the  average  woman,  however,  amid 
average  surroundings,  this  is  an  impossibility.   The 
woman  of  today  has  no  time  for  anything  except  nthe 
daily  round,  the  common  task."   She  cannot  stop  to 
cultivate  the  beautiful — but  every  woman  no  matter 
how  she  is  situated  or  what  is  her  environment  can 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  contentment  and  kindliness  and 
cheerfulness;  and  if  she  does  this,  the  little  germ 
of  life  growing  from  unconscious  to  conscious  exist- 
ence will  be  so  inspired  by  this  spirit  of  the  mother 
that  it  will  come  into  the  world  far  better  fitted  to 
do  its  part  in  life  than  if  it  had  the  heritage  of  a 
discontented,  unkind,  and  sullen  spirit.   This  in- 
fluence before  birth  is  one  of  the  rights  of  the 
child. 

There  never  has  been  a  rule  written  for  the 
development  of  any  child  that  would  apply  to  every 
child  unless  it  is  the  golden  one  of,  "Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you."   The  parents 
and  child  have  to  travel  together  the  rough  highway 
of  life;  they  cannot  carry  the  child,  they  cannot  be 
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eyes  and  ears  for  him,  they  cannot  impress  him  with 
their  ideals,  nor  inspire  him  with  their  ambitions; 
they  can  only  go  ahead,  trusting  that  they  are  choos- 
ing the  right  road  and  leave  him  to  follow. 

There  is  a  pretty  mediaeval  legend  about  a 
great  King  who  went  out  hunting  attended  only  by  a 
small  boy  page;  it  was  winter  and  the  snow  was  deep 
on  the  ground;  the  King,  being  big  and  strong,  plunged 
through  it  without  difficulty,  but  the  little  boy 
page  floundered  about  and  nearly  fell  from  exhaustion. 
Then  the  good  King,  seeing  the  plight  of  the  little 
page,  said  to  him,  "I  will  go  before  and  make  foot- 
steps in  the  snow  and  do  you  follow  after,  putting 
your  feet  where  I  have  trod."   This  the  King  did  and 
the  little  page  followed  closely  after,  putting  his 
little  feet  in  the  big  footsteps  made  by  the  King, 
and  so  they  came  safely  to  their  journey's  end.   This 
is  what  the  parents  have  to  do,  and  one  of  the  rights 
of  a  child  is  that  the  parents  should  tread  well, 
for  it  is  their  example  that  the  child  is  bound  to 
follow. 

A  man  once  said  that  "he  could  get  on  without 
necessities  if  he  had  luxuries  enough";  and  many  a 
child  would  say  if  asked,  that  he  could  get  on  with- 
out privileges  and  sentiment  if  he  had  justice  enough, 
for  justice  is  strong  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and 
is  one  of  his  rights.   Unfortunately  he  is  a  victim 
of  circumstances.   The  mother  can  do  with  him  as  she 
will.   She  can  feed  him  on  gruel  or  give  him  pork  and 
beans,  she  can  clothe  him  in  flannels  or  make  him 
wear  none;  she  can  give  him  milk  to  drink  or  let  him 
have  beer  and  coffee;  she  can  teach  him  about  God  or 
tell  him  there  is  none;  she  can  put  him  to  bed  at 
dark  or  let  him  stay  up  all  night;  she  can  give  him 
medicine  when  ill  or  let  him  die  without  it  and  say 
he  had  no  disease.   She  can  make  him  a  man  of  charac- 
ter or  she  can  let  him  grow  up  a  fool.   In  all  these 
matters  the  child  is  helpless  unless  the  mother  will 
remember  his  rights,  for  if  she  be  wise,  she  can  give 
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him  the  benefit  of  a  good  start;  she  can  give  the 
best  physical  and  mental  training  her  materials  will 
permit;  she  can  build  between  him  and  her  a  bond 
that  will  be  a  pleasure  in  sunshine,  and  a  bulwark 
in  storm;  she  can  be  to  him  a  pattern  in  character 
and  she  can  direct  him  towards  all  that  is  ideal. 
The  child,  if  he  has  justice,  should  have 
his  food  properly  prepared  and  regularly  served;  he 
should  be  clothed  according  to  the  climate  in  which 
he  lives;  he  should  have  plenty  of  rest  and  sleep 
and  air  and  sunshine,  without  which  he  cannot  thrive. 
He  has  a  right  to  things  of  his  own,  to  a  place  of 
his  own;  he  has  a  right  to  his  opinion  and  a  right 
to  its  expression  in  the  proper  place.   It  must  fre- 
quently seem  to  him  that  he  is  thwarted,  for  he  does 
not  recognize  that  it  is  for  his  own  good  his  senti- 
ments must  often  be  expressed  in  that  delightful 
little  poem  of  Stevenson's: 

"In  winter  I  get  up  at  night 

And  dress  by  yellow  candle  light. 

In  summer  quite  the  other  way, 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 

The  birds  still  hopping  on  the  tree, 

And  hear  the  grown  up  people's  feet 

Still  going  past  me  on  the  street. 

And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you 

That  when  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue, 

And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play, 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day?" 

Lastly,  the  child  has  a  right,  as  he  grows  to 
manhood,  to  choose  his  own  profession  or  trade.   His 
parents  may  have  other  ideas,  they  want  him  to  fol- 
low in  his  father's  footsteps.   Perhaps  the  boy  has 
no  inclination  that  way,  he  possibly  longs  for  anoth- 
er trade.   Has  he  not  a  right  to  his  own  ideas,  his 
talent  if  he  has  one?   Thus  many  a  professional  man 
has  been  spoiled  because  he  would  have  been  good  at 
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a  trade,  and  many  a  boy  has  puttered  away  at  a  trade, 
accomplishing  nothing  because  all  his  tastes  have 
pointed  towards  a  profession. 

To  those  who  see  the  methods  by  which  most 
children  have  been  brought  up,  it  is  a  matter  of  won- 
der that  the  results  in  character  are  not  worse  than 
they  are.   It  isn't  money  nor  houses  nor  lands  that 
make  a  man,  it  is  character;  and  it  isn't  what  we  do 
nor  what  we  say,  nor  what  we  think,  nor  what  we  be- 
lieve that  will  count  for  or  against  us  when  life  is 
over,  but  it  is  what  we  are — it  is  character.   The 
parents  are  the  character-builders  for  the  child, 
and  upon  them  rests  the  responsibility  of  building 
well.   They  should  also  see  to  it  that  the  child  as 
he  reaches  manhood  does  not  find  himself,  because  of 
their  injustice  to  him  in  his  youth,  shattered  in 
strength  and  dulled  in  intellect,  but  strong  and  vig- 
orous, both  in  mind  and  body,  able  and  anxious  to 
fight  well  the  battles  of  life  and  to  do  his  share 
in  the  world's  work. 


CHRISTMAS11 

Of  all  the  great  feasts  of  the  year  Christmas 
is  the  one  that  comes  mostly  in  the  home  and  touches 
every  member  of  the  family.   The  young  like  it  be- 
cause of  its  cheerfulness  and  brightness  and  its  many 
gifts,  and  the  old  because  of  their  interest  in  the 
joy  of  the  young. 

Have  you  ever  stood  on  a  busy  street  of  a  big 
city  and  watched  the  stream  of  passersby  on  a  Christ- 
mas Eve?   Every  one  is  carrying  a  package  and  on  each 
face  is  the  joy  and  anticipation  of  the  great  festi- 
val that  is  to  come. 

Years  ago,  when  our  ancestors  were  first 
settled  in  this  country,  the  preparations  for  Christ- 
,  mas  began  early  in  the  Fall.   There  were  no  fine 

11  Given  before  Hull-House  Woman's  Club  about  1905. 
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shops  then  in  which  to  buy  presents,  and  every  gift 
meant  not  only  thought  but  toil,  for  everything  had 
to  be  made.   The  housewife  sheared  her  sheep,  carded 
her  wool  and  spun  a  suit  of  homespun  for  her  good 
man;  the  daughter  gathered  her  flax  and  spun  the 
finest  of  linen,  then  hemstitched  it  and  made  it  into 
shirts  for  the  father;  the  son  shot  some  wild  animal, 
cured  the  skin  and  made  it  into  a  rug;  and  so  on 
through  the  household.   Each  gift  meant  first  thought, 
then  work.   Nov/  all  that  is  changed.   The  shops  are 
everywhere.   We  buy  everything  that  we  give  and  it 
nas  become  a  very  serious  question  to  a  great  many 
people  as  to  whether  the  observance  of  Christmas  has 
not  become  a  burden  rather  than  the  joyous  expression 
of  good-will  that  it  once  meant;  in  other  words, 
whether  it  has  become  mechanical  and  not  spontaneous. 

To  many  families  Christmas  brings  utter 
weariness  and  vexation.   Watch  the  look  of  anxiety 
and  sometimes  utter  despair  on  the  faces  of  a  surging 
crowd  of  shoppers,  trying  to  find  something  within 
their  means,  or  something  appropriate  among  the  great 
mass  of  useless  things  that  are  for  sale  at  this  time. 
Some  of  the  things  they  buy  because  they  are  cheap; 
some,  because  they  are  tired  and  cannot  look  further; 
some,  because  they  are  showy  and  appear  worth  more 
than  they  really  are;  some,  because  they  are  novel- 
ties.  They  may  all  be  utterly  devoid  of  beauty  or  of 
use,  yet  the  savings  of  weeks,  perhaps  of  months  must 
go  for  their  purchase.   On  the  other  hand,  the  very 
rich  endeavor  to  find  costly  presents  to  lavish  on 
those  who  are  already  abundantly  supplied  with  good 
things. 

We  often  hear  the  commercial  side  of  Christ- 
mas spoken  of — for  this  is  a  material  age — and  we 
turn  away  and  ask  ourselves  if  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas has  not  degenerated  into  a  mercenary  give-and- 
take  business.   But  there  is  another  side  of  the  ques- 
tion.  Watch  the  eager,  happy  faces  of  the  little 
children;  they  know  nothing  of  the  burdens,  or  the 
lack  of  money;  they  sing  their  carols  with  light 
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hearts  and  willing  lips,  and  as  we  watch  them  and  see 
their  joy  and  pleasure,  we  try  to  put  away  our  own 
selfishness  and  in  their  happiness  find  our  own  re- 
ward.  No  age  has  ever  needed  Christmas  more  than 
this  age.   Christmas  stands,  like  its  name,  for  self- 
sacrifice,  thoughtfulness,  unselfishness  and  love, 
but  in  the  many  material  things  around  us  we  are  apt 
to  forget  the  unseen  things,  and  our  homes  need  the 
sanctifying  touch  of  this  great  festival;  so,  instead 
of  giving  it  up,  as  some  are  doing,  let  us  seek  to 
emphasize  its  higher  meaning  by  trying  to  lift  some 
of  the  burdens  and  put  some  happiness  into  the  lives 
of  those  about  us. 

The  whole  idea  of  Christmas  is  the  spirit  of 
kindliness  and  helpfulness.   One's  aim  should  be  only 
to  give  gifts  to  those  of  our  family  whose  wants  we 
are  in  a  position  to  know,  and  to  those  outside  who 
may  need  what  we  have  to  give,  and  to  whom  the 
thought  of  our  thought  is  going  to  be  helpful.   The 
thing  about  a  gift  to  consider  is  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  given,  not  the  gift  itself.   I  knew  a  man  once 
who  could  not  afford  to  give  any  Christmas  presents, 
but  each  Christmas  morning  he  went  around  to  the 
homes  of  his  friends  and  said  to  them:   "I  have  come 
to  give  you  the  best  Christmas  present  I  have  and 
that  is  a  hearty  hand  shake,"  and  with  that  he  shook 
their  hands  so  heartily  and  seemed  so  unfeignedly 
glad  to  wish  them  good  things  that  that  man's  friends 
valued  this  gift  more  than  any  other  they  received 
and  looked  every  Christmas  morning  for  his  happy 
face.   When  you  buy  your  Christmas  gifts  try  to  car- 
ry with  you  the  thought  of  the  person  for  whom  you 
are  shopping;  put  yourself  into  the  gift   put  a 
spirit  of  good-will  into  it  and  let  it  be,  perhaps, 
only  a  card,  but  a  card  given  with  so  much  love  and 
good  will  that  it  will  carry  pleasure  not  only  to 
the  recipient  but  to  the  giver.   Never  try  to  return 
a  gift  one  year  because  one  was  given  to  you  the  year 
before.   If  it  gave  the  person  pleasure  to  give  it 
to  you  don't  try  to  take  it  away  from  them.   Remember, 
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the  children  and  those  who  have  little  are  the  real 
persons  to  whom  the  gifts  should  be  made.   Put  some 
love  into  your  presents;  show  the  people  for  whom 
they  are  intended  that  you  love  them. 

Christmas  is  what  we  make  it.   It  is  a  good 
time  to  return  a  courtesy,  to  graciously  recognize 
a  kindness,   a  good  time  to  read  Christmas  stories, 
to  sing  Christmas  carols,  and  to  dance  under  the 
holly  and  the  mistletoe,  a  good  time  to  forget  old 
injuries  and  to  lay  aside  old  quarrels,  a  good  time 
to  feel  peace  and  good  will  towards  all  men — so  let 
us  light  the  tapers  on  the  tree,  no  matter  how  small 
it  is,  let  love  and  good-will  be  lavishly  bestowed, 
let  peace  and  kindness  reign  at  our  fireside,  for  the 
divinest  thing  in  the  world  is  love,  and  the  greatest 
joy  is  that  of  giving. 


At  this  time,   I  had  been  reading  a  great  deal  about 
Germany's  care  of  its  people  and  their  advanced  methods  of 
tackling  municipal  problems  so  I  tried  to  put  some  of  it  down 
on  paper  for  the  Hull-House  Woman's  Club. 


LESSONS  FROM  OTHER  LANDS  FOR  THE  CONDUCT 
OF  LIFE  IN  OURS12 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  immigration  to 
this  country  is  increasing  every  year,  and  that  the 
trend  of  these  immigrants  is  towards  the  cities. 
For  several  years  in  Europe  it  has  been  recognized 
that  the  majority  of  people  prefer  to  dwell  in  the 
larger  towns  or  cities,  and  the  various  governments 
have  made  great  efforts  to  transform  their  cities  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  multiplying  population. 
Broader  and  cleaner  streets,  better  sanitary  inspec- 
tion, better  lighting  and  more  transportation  facil- 
ities, better  air  spaces,  better  housing,  more  parks 
and  playgrounds  and  opportunities  for  recreation. 
They  have  tried  to  make  their  cities  so  that  the 
health  of  the  children  and  of  the  mature  shall  be 
protected  and  assured,  for  it  has  been  their  effort 
to  make  the  moral  and  educational  environment  such 
as  to  produce  the  best  results. 

We  cannot  ignore  some  of  the  lessons  these 
foreign  cities  have  to  teach,  and  it  is  of  one  or 
two  of  these  that  I  propose  to  speak  today.   First, 
of  the  health  department  of  Glasgow,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  is  especially 
needed  in  Glasgow  where  90  percent  of  the  inhabitants 
live  in  tenements,  and  which  has  a  density  of  popu- 
lation not  equaled  by  any  other  British  city  except 


12  Given  before  Hull-House  Woman's  Club,  about  1905, 
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Liverpool.   The  tenement  houses  are  very  large,  four 
or  five  stories  high,  and  in  many  cases  three  or 
four  hundred  people  use  a  common  staircase.   The 
health  department  has  150  employes  whose  work  is 
highly  specialized  and  methodically  performed.  There 
are  seven  districts,  and  in  each  one  a  foreman. 
There  are  20  nuisance  inspectors,  so-called,  who  are 
men  representing  all  trades,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
look  for  bad  plumbing,  improper  water  supply,  waste, 
garbage,  ash-heaps,  etc.   Every  year  these  inspectors 
report  about  thirty  thousand  nuisances,  which  are  at 
once  remedied.   There  are  12  infectious-disease   in- 
spectors who  are  constantly  at  work  ferreting  out  the 
cases  of  infectious  disease.   In  most  cases  the  pa- 
tients are  at  once  removed  in  the  city  vans,  as  they 
are  called,  to  the  infectious-disease  hospital,  of 
which  there  are  two  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
These  hospitals  are  in  spacious  grounds  comprising 
about  thirty  acres  each,  and  consist  of  one  large 
building  for  administrative  purposes  and  numerous 
small  pavilions  containing  the  wards.   Each  of  these 
hospitals  accommodates  2,000  patients,  and  they  are 
most  complete  in  arrangement,  having  the  semblance 
of  a  lovely  village  with  trees  and  flowers,  play- 
grounds for  the  children,  and  homelike  apartments 
for  the  nurses. 

After  a  patient  has  been  taken  to  the  hospi- 
tal the  city  authorities  take  possession  of  his 
house.   It  is  at  once  disinfected  by  25  whitewashers 
and  disinfectors  employed  by  the  department.   The  re- 
maining members  of  the  family  are  moved  to  what  is 
called  a  House  of  Reception,  consisting  of  apartments 
of  10  rooms  each,  with  permanent  servants,  where  they 
are  entertained  for  two  or  three  days  at  the  expense 
of  the  city  while  their  house  is  put  in  order.   Their 
carpets,  curtains,  etc.,  are  removed  to  the  sanitary 
wash-house  where  they  are  cleaned  and  disinfected 
(the  clothes  and  linen  washed)  and  all  returned  the 
same  day,  in  vans  belonging  to  the  department.   Some 
days  as  many  as  1,800  articles  are  washed  and  cleaned 
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in  one  of  these  houses,  of  which  there  are  several. 
The  health  department  has  also  a  general  vaccinator, 
who  is  always  kept  busy;  and  there  are  meat,  food, 
dairy,  and  factory  inspectors;  also  night  inspectors, 
who  see  that  in  lodging  houses  the  proper  amount  of 
cubic  feet  of  air  is  secured  for  each  sleeper;  and 
finally,  there  are  20  women  inspectors  who  possess 
tact,  intelligence  and  sympathy,  and  whose  duty  it 
is  to  visit  the  poor  and  to  make  suggestions  as  to 
cleanliness  and  household  reform,  which  seem  to  car- 
ry weight  because  of  their  official  position. 

The  health  department  also  keeps  clean  all 
private  courts,  passageways  and  stairs  in  the  tene- 
ments, and  for  this  service  every  householder  pays 
a  tax  of  2   cents  for  every  five  dollars  paid  in  rent, 
that  is,  a  house  that  rents  for  1100  a  year  pays  a 
tax  for  cleaning  purposes  of  40  cents.   The  depart- 
ment of  health  is  improving  all  the  time,  and  among 
some  of  the  things  already  accomplished  may  be  men- 
tioned the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  worst  forms  of 
contagious  disease  and  a  mastery  of  the  situation 
which  leaves  little  fear  of  a  widespread  epidemic. 

Imagine  a  health  department  in  Chicago  mod- 
eled on  the  same  lines  as  the  Glasgow  department. 
What  work  there  would  be  for  nuisance  inspectors! 
How  many  houses  there  are  not  connected  with  the  city 
drains,  how  many  ash  piles  and  garbage  heaps,  and 
back-yards  filled  with  the  rubbish  of  years.   How 
many  vacant  lots  piled  high  with  tin  cans,  old  rags, 
and  the  rubbish  of  a  whole  neighborhood.   How  many 
old  houses  built  30  or  40  years  ago,  with  rotten 
floors,  decayed  woodwork,  damp  cellars,  dark  rooms, 
bad  plumbing  or  no  plumbing  at  all.   How  many  rear 
buildings  poorly  constructed,  filling  spaces  that 
ought  to  have  been  spared  for  light  and  air.   Suppose 
these  nuisances  had  only  to  be  reported  to  be  reme- 
died, what  a  transformation  there  would  bei   Imagine 
what  two  large  infectious  disease  hospitals  would 
have  been  to  Chicago  during  the  scarlet  fever  epidem- 
ic of  last  year — a  place  where  every  person  sick  with 
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the  disease  could  have  been  taken  while  his  house  was 
being  fumigated  and  the  family  entertained  at  another 
place  while  this  work  was  being  done.   What  a  differ- 
ence it  would  have  made  to  the  children  who  last 
winter  were  kept  from  school  for  six  or  seven  weeks, 
but  who,  under  the  above  conditions,  need  have  missed 
only  one  or  two  days.   How  much  better  and  cleaner 
our  lodging  houses  would  be  if  each  one  were  licensed 
to  hold  only  a  certain  number,  and  if  there  were 
night  inspectors  to  see  that  the  law  was  honored. 
What  a  boon  it  would  be  to  the  very  poor  to  have  a 
regular  visit  from  a  woman  inspector  who  would  come 
not  only  as  an  officer  but  as  a  friend  and  who  would 
make  suggestions  and  give  friendly  advice,  and,  backed 
by  the  power  of  the  law,  would  require  that  the  home 
be  kept  decent. 

Now  if  we  turn  to  Germany  for  another  lesson, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  splendid  efficiency  of  the 
city  government,  for  the  German  city  holds  itself 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  citizens,  for  the 
training  and  education  of  the  children,  for  the  pro- 
vision of  amusement  and  for  the  means  of  recreation, 
for  the  family  health,  for  the  moral  interest  of  all, 
for  the  promotion  of  thrift,  and  for  everything  that 
would  make  for  the  family  welfare.   All  this  is  very 
costly,  but  the  money  spent  is  applied  with  such  care 
and  knowledge  that  the  investment  is  plainly  seen  to 
justify  the  outlay.   The  Burgomaster  is  elected  for 
life,  and  his  associates  who  conduct  the  various  de- 
partments hold  their  places  also  for  life.   The  city 
council  is  renewed  by  instalments  so  that  the  person- 
nel of  the  body  is  changed  very  slowly.   Consequently 
it  is  possible  to  make  long  plans,  to  proceed  without 
haste,  to  distribute  burdens  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  and  to  make  an  even,  systematic  progress  very 
different  from  our  spasmodic  American  methods.   On 
this  fashion  the  magnificent  public  works  of  Berlin 
have  proceeded,  their  boulevards  been  constructed  and 
their  suburbs  laid  out.   In  some  of  these  suburbs 
only  tenements  are  allowed;  in  others  only  detached 
villas. 
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The  city  obtained  control  of  the  water  supply; 
it  created  sanitary  institutions  and  a  marvelous  sew- 
age system.   It  created  parks  and  playgrounds,  regu- 
lated the  housing  of  the  masses;  took  possession  of 
the  River  Spree,  embanked  it  with  massive  walls, 
paved  its  quays  with  stone,  dredged  it  for  heavy  traf- 
fic and  built  over  it  ornamental  bridges  of  iron  and 
steel.   In  fact,  it  made  this  into  a  model  city  in  a 
way  that  seems  nothing  short  of  magical.   Its  drainage 
system  is  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.   Its  sewage 
is  carried  to  farms  about  15  miles  north  of  the  city. 
These  farms  are  cultivated,  and  very  profitable. 
They  are  planted  with  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  and 
prodigious  crops  of  vegetables  are  grown.  Far  from 
being  unwholesome,  the  farms  are  considered  so  free 
from  injurious  influences  that  convalescent  homes  for 
patients  just  out  of  the  hospitals  have  been  estab- 
lished upon  thenu  Within  a  short  time  these  farms 
will  have  earned  enough  to  pay  back  all  that  was  in- 
vested in  them,  and  be  a  source  of  income  that  will 
lessen  eventually  the  burden  of  taxation. 

For  the  care  of  the  poor  the  German  cities 
are  superbly  organized.   There  is  a  central  city  de- 
partment with  a  magistrate  at  the  head,  and  a  corps 
of  specialists,  advisers  and  clerks.  But  the  practi- 
cal work  of  relief  is  administered  by  250  local  com- 
mittees, the  city  being  divided  into  that  number  of 
districts.  Every  committee  has  attached  to  it  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  and  a  physician,  and  it  is 
composed  of  from  five  to  twelve  citizens  who  have  been 
appointed  on  the  ground  of  their  character  and  trust- 
worthiness. To  be  designated  a  member  of  one  of 
these  committees  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  respect  and 
an  honor.   It  shows  that  a  man  has  the  confidence  of 
his  neighbors  and  stands  well  with  the  authorities 
of  the  city.  No  one  dreams  of  refusing  this  posi- 
tion.  It  is  held  as  one  of  the  sacred  duties  of  cit- 
izenship. Moreover,  if  a  man  did  decline  it  he  would 
have  to  pay  increased  taxes  and  lose  certain  political 
privileges.   Every  district  is  so  divided  that  each 
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member  of  it  is  made  responsible  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  houses  and  families.   He  is  expected  to  know 
all  about  his  little  parish.   He  can  administer  re- 
lief in  pressing  cases,  and  is  expected  to  know 
thoroughly  what  conditions  made  the  family  in  need 
of  assistance.   There  are  about  5,000  citizens  in 
Berlin  who  serve  on  these  committees.   Every  com- 
mitteeman understands  the  system,  and  every  family 
in  distress  knows  just  where  and  how  to  apply  for 
relief.   The  committee  have  at  hand  every  needed  ap- 
pliance for  extending  all  kinds  of  aid.   There  are 
also  municipal  lodging  houses  and  work  houses  and 
labor  colonies  on  the  municipal  farms.   But  Germany 
has  not  been  satisfied  with  this  method  of  relief. 
It  has  carried  on  for  years  a  business  of  insurance 
against  sickness  or  accident,  and  there  is  now  a  law 
for  the  insurance  of  the  working  classes  against  old 
age.   There  are  also  municipal  savings  banks.  Most 
of  them  pay  about  3  percent.   They  have  numerous  of- 
ficers, and  in  Berlin  alone  there  are  75  branches 
and  400,000  depositors.   It  is  the  policy  of  the 
government  to  pay  as  high  interest  as  possible,  and 
to  make  the  banks  barely  self-sustaining.   There  are 
also  municipal  pawn  shops.   The  common  rate  charged 
the  borrowers  is  2   percent  a  month  on  small  loans 
and  1  percent  on  sums  above  eight  dollars. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  the  honesty 
and  efficiency  of  the  general  government  is  never 
questioned,  and  the  ordering  of  municipal  offices  in 
a  German  city  or  town  bears  close  inspection  and 
gives  many  evidences  of  admirable  progress. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  homes  for  convalescents 
on  the  sewage  farms  at  Berlin.   This  is  something  we 
need  badly  in  Chicago.   There  are  only  two  small 
homes  for  convalescents  here,  both  supported  by 
private  contributions  and  with  utterly  inadequate 
facilities  to  provide  for  the  mass  of  people  who  need 
their  care.   When  a  man  leaves  the  county  hospital 
in  Chicago  after  a  long  illness  or  an  operation,  he 
■"ay  perhaps  be  cured  so  far  as  his  disease  or  his 
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wound  is  concerned,  but  he  is  by  no  means  able  to 
work  nor  to  go  back  and  take  his  place  in  the  home. 
He  needs  care  and  rest  and  sunshine  and  good  food. 
He  needs  to  be  built  up,  and  there  is  no  such  insti- 
tution for  him.   Suppose  we  had  a  system  of  munici- 
pal relief  like  Germany,  which  is  built  upon  the 
principle  that  the  community  is  one  great  family  and 
that  each  member  of  it  is  bound  to  help  the  other, 
the  burden  of  support  falling  on  all  alike.  We  could 
then  abolish  the  Bureau  of  Charities,  the  Relief  and 
Aid  Society,  and  all  the  other  fine  and  helpful  char- 
ities for  the  support  of  which  philanthropically  in- 
clined people  of  Chicago  are  constantly  solicited, 
but  whose  support  falls  upon  a  comparative  few.   We 
need  in  this  country  municipal  or  government  savings 
banks  having  the  confidence  of  the  public,  where  the 
working  man  can  deposit  his  savings  and  know  that 
when  he  wishes  to  withdraw  them  he  will  not  be  met 
with  a  tale  of  defalcation  or  failure. 

The  great  difficulty  in  our  American  munici- 
pal government  is  lack  of  system.   Every  state  has 
its  own  laws,  and  every  city  its  own  ordinances.   It 
is  a  vast  and  complicated  machinery,  with  lack  of 
interest  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  municipal 
officers  in  regard  to  everything  except  the  spoils 
system — and  at  the  root  of  it  all  laziness  and  general 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public.  We  are,  how- 
ever, entering  upon  a  period  of  change.   Public  senti- 
ment has  been  aroused,  and  there  is  a  general  demand 
for  better  municipal  government.   We  must  deal  with 
our  own  problems  in  our  own  way.  We  must  adapt  our- 
selves to  new  methods,  and  with  patience  and  persist- 
ence, every  man,  woman  and  child  trying  to  do  his  or 
her  civic  duty,  we  have  hopes  in  the  years  to  come  of 
competing  with,  yes,  surpassing,  the  cities  of  the 
old  world. 


Mr.   R.   T.   Crane  had  given  a  building  for  children  to 
Hull-House  in  memory  of  his  first  wife.     One  stipulation  at- 
tached to  the  gift  was  that  it  must  house  a  nursery  and  have  a 
laundry  where  mothers  of  the  nursery  children  could  be  taught 
to  do  laundry  work.      This  building  was  not  then  endowed  but 
later  Mr.   Crane  gave  to  the  United  Charities  an  endowment  of 
$100,000  for  the  building.      At  that  time  it  was  run  by  the 
United  Charities  but  it  is  now  run  by  Hull-House  and  it  re- 
ceives about  70  percent  of  the  endowment  while  its  nursery 
school  receives  about  30  percent. 
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Some  one  has   said  that  "Happiness   is  like  a 
perfume:   you  cannot  pour   it   out  on  other  people  with- 
out  spilling  a  few  drops  of   it   on  yourself."      If 
this  is   so,    I   am  sure   that  those  who  have  put  up  this 
building  are  feeling  very  happy  here   today. 

Nothing  appeals   to  people  generally   so  much 
as  little   children.      Something  about  their   innocence 
and  their  very  helplessness   and  their  little   confid- 
ing ways  go   straight   to   the   heart,    and  we  want   tcr 
protect   and  care   for   them;    we   try  to  make   them  laugh 
and  be  happy,    and  .we  hate   to   think  that   sorrow  and 
care   and   trouble  must   ever   come   to   them.      Some   such 
thought  as  this  must  have   crystallized  in  the  minds 
of  the  donors  of   this  building;    and   these  beautiful 
sunny  rooms,   with  all   their  arrangements  for   caring 
for  and  making  happy   the   children  of  the  neighborhood 
are   the  result. 

Anyone  who  has   visited   in  this  part  of   the 
city  knows  how  great   a  need   the   nursery  and  kinder- 
garten at  Hull-House  has   always   filled.      Year   after 


13  Given  by  Richard  T.    Crane,   1907. 
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year  it  has  gone  on  quietly  and  unostentatiously  do- 
ing its  work,  protecting  and  caring  for  the  children, 
feeding  them,  nursing  them,  loving  them,  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  go  to  the  public  schools,  and  then 
sending  them  there  better  equipped  to  do  their  work 
because  of  the  lessons  learned  at  Hull-House.   And 
the  unselfish  and  devoted  women  who  have  had  charge 
of  this  nursery  and  kindergarten,  through  the  chil- 
dren have  met  the  mothers,  and  the  mothers  have  felt 
that  they  have  made  friends;  they  have  told  their 
troubles,  and  the  troubles  have  been  lightened,  the 
families  kept  together  and  the  homes  visited,  and  be- 
cause of  the  kindly  human  interest,  have  been  made 
brighter,  better  and  happier.   And  so,  through  the 
little  child  brought  for  the  first  time  in  his 
mother's  arms  to  Hull-House,  has  come  perhaps  the 
salvation  of  the  family.   And  now  other  mothers  want 
to  take  their  babies  there,  and  there  is  no  room  for 
them;  and  this  building  has  been  put  up  to  meet  the 
demand . 

Kindergartens  and  nurseries  of  this  kind  are 

,  needed  not  only  here  on  the  west  side,  but  all  over 
the  city,  because  there  are  thousands  of  widows  and 
deserted  wives  in  Chicago,  with  children,  who  are 
struggling  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  little 
ones.  Ask  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society  or  the  Bureau 
of  Charities  what  is  the  greatest  problem  that  they 
have  to  meet,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  unless  it 
is  tuberculosis  it  is  that  of  the  deserted  wife  whose 
husband  has  gone  away,  perhaps  into  another  state, 
where  he  cannot  be  reached,  and  the  wife  is  left  to 
earn  her  livelihood.   The  home  is  usually  in  a  tene- 
ment built  on  space  that  should  have  been  saved  for 

^  light  and  air,  where  dark  rooms  are  frequent  and  sun- 
shine is  unknown;  and  when  the  mother  goes  out  to 
her  day's  work  in  the  morning  she  has  either  to  lock 
up  her  children  under  school  age  in  a  room  where 
there  is  no  fire,  or  else  in  a  room  where  there  is 
one  that  may  mean  danger  and  possible  injury  to  her 
little  ones.   In  one  instance  of  this  kind  that  I 
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knew  of,  the  mother,  when  she  went  to  work  in  the 
early  morning  tied  her  five-year  old  baby  to  the  leg 
of  the  kitchen  table,  in  order  that  he  might  not  go 
near  the  fire.   An  older  sister  came  home  from  school 
at  noon,  released  him  and  gave  him  his  dinner,  and 
then  tied  him  up  again  for  the  afternoon.   When  he 
was  found  by  the  probation  officer  of  that  district 
— who  was  attracted  to  the  house  by  his  screams — he 
had  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital  to  have  his  wounds 
dressed  and  his  little  back  straightened,  and  to 
learn  how  to  use  his  legs.   Needless  to  say  there 
was  no  kindergarten  nor  nursery  in  that  neighborhood. 
You  can  imagine  what  a  beautiful  building  of 
this  kind  must  mean  to  the  mothers  of  this  neighbor- 
hood.  Just  think  what  a  woman's  baby  is  to  her.   It 
is  a  part  of  herself;  her  dearest  possession;  the 
thing  she  loves  best  on  earth.   It  is  hard  for  her  t 
give  it  up  at  all;  doubly  hard  when  she  has  to  leave 
it  in  unattractive  surroundings  and  where  she  fears 
it  may  not  be  safe.   But  here  mothers  can  leave  thei 
babies,  knowing  that  they  will  have  plenty  of  food, 
light,  air  and  sunshine;  that  they  will  be  loved  and 
cared  for,  and  will  be  here  when  they  come  for  them. 
And  then,  it  seems  as  though  children  had  a  right  to 
things  of  this  kind;  a  right  in  the  first  place  to 
be  well-born,  to  come  of  a  healthy  and  moral  father 
and  mother.   Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said  "that  if 
he  could  be  born  right  the  first  time  he  would  take 
his  chances  on  the  second;"  and  Washington  Irving 
says:   "Hereditary  rank  may  be  a  snare  and  delusion, 
but  hereditary  virtue  is  a  patent  of  innate  nobility." 
And  also,  it  seems  that  children  have  a  right  to  all 
things  that  are  beautiful — to  the  sunshine  and  the 
moonlight,  to  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  the  sound 
of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  to  the  flowers  and  the 
shrubs  and  all  the  wild  things  in  the  woods.   But 
instead  of  this,  in  large  cities  they  have  the  street  ;; 
the  hard  pavements,  the  clanging  bells,  the  crowds 
and  the  smoke  and  the  grime — not  a  tree  nor  a  flower 
nor  a  shrub;  hardly  even  a  blade  of  grass. 
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We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  strength  of 
early  impressions.   What  kind  of  an  impression  does 
the  street  make  upon  character?  Does  it  teach  the 
children  cleanliness  and  honesty  and  purity  and 
square-dealing?  Does  it  make  them  truthful,  strong 
and  unselfish?  Does  it  develop  the  girl  into  the 
tender  and  modest  and  pure  woman?   Or  the  boy  into 
the  brave,  honorable,  self-respecting  man? 

Now,  the  majority  of  the  children  who  are 
brought  into  the  Juvenile  Court  are  those  who  are 
under-fed  and  poorly  nourished,  those  who  possess 
chronic  and  physical  defects  that  make  it  difficult 
for  them  to  act  normally,  and  those  who  have  been 
sent  out,  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  toddle, 
on  to  the  street,  to  live  its  life  and  to  conform  to 
its  standards.   If  we  can  take  children  away  from 
these  injurious  influences  for  all,  or  even  for  a 
part  of  the  day;  if  we  can  give  them  some  of  tht 
things  we  have  here;  build  up  their  bodies  with  nour- 
ishing food;  give  their  little  busy  hands  something 
to  occupy  them,  their  minds  something  clean  and  whole- 
some and  pleasant  to  think  about,  and  their  eyes 
something  beautiful  to  look  upon,  then  we  shall  be 
keeping  them  out  of  the  court  and  doing  a  great  serv- 
ice to  humanity. 

The  kindergarten  does  all  these  things  for 
the  children.   It  gives  them  an  ideal,  it  cultivates 
the  imagination,  it  takes  them  into  the  realm  of 
fancy,  a  world  of  make-believe  that  the  children  of 
the  tenements  know  but  little.   Here  they  play  at 
being  the  winds,  the  falling  leaves,  the  rain-drops, 
the  flowers  and  the  trees.   The  little  girl,  for  ex- 
ample, playing  tnat  she  is  the  mother  hen  guarding 
her  little  chickens,  has  her  maternal  instincts 
quickened  and  developed.   Her  thought fulness  and  un- 
selfishness towards  others  is  brought  out.   And  the 
boy,  playing  that  he  is  the  father  bird  protecting 
his  young  and  guarding  them  from  danger,  finds  that 
his  intelligence  is  aroused,  his  sympathy  and  tender- 
ness is  called  upon,  and  he  feels  the  dignity  and  the 
need  and  the  force  of  labor. 
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There  are  in  Chicago  about  fifteen  of  these 
nurseries  and  kindergartens.  We  need  at  least  twen- 
ty times  that  number;  and  if  we  had  them  in  every 
public  school  there  would  not  be  so  much  need  for 
the  jails  and  penitentiaries,  or  even  the  Juvenile 
Courts.   The  State  holds  itself  responsible  for  the 
education  of  its  children  after  they  have  attained 
a  fixed  age.   Ought  it  not  to  take  the  child  when  it 
needs  education;  and  does  not  that  need  begin  short- 
ly after  the  child  is  born?  It  has  been  estimated 
that  it  costs  only  one-twentieth  as  much  to  keep  a 
child  from  becoming  a  criminal  as  it  does  to  prose- 
cute and  support  him  after  he  has  become  one.   Nurs- 
eries and  kindergartens  are  cheaper  than  prisons, 
and  we  need  formative  rather  than  reformative  measures, 
The  habits  and  impressions  that  we  give  these  chil- 
dren before  they  are  seven  are  going  to  be  their 
guides  later  in  life.   They  are  going  to  be  the  an- 
chors that  will  keep  them  from  drifting  into  all 
kinds  of  vice  and  crime.   If  we  can  cultivate  in 
them  the  habit  of  doing  right  (and  what  is  this  but 
character?)  we  shall  be  giving  them  the  best  gift  we 
can  bestow;  we  shall  be  putting  them  on  the  road 
that  leads  straight  to  decent  living  and  honest  cit- 
izenship. 

I  congratulate  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society 
that  their  policy  is  so  broad  and  constructive  and 
that  they  can  do  this  work  in  a  building  so  well- 
equipped  for  the  purpose.   I  hope  that  it  is  all  go- 
ing to  add  to  their  success — not  success  measured  by 
lands  or  buildings  or  riches  or  reputation,  but  suc- 
cess measured  by  the  amount  of  good  they  are  going 
to  do  their  neighbors. 

But  more  than  all,  I  congratulate  the  donors 
of  this  building  that  they  have  been  able  to  make 
such  a  notable  addition  to  the  agencies  which  are 
working  for  the  betterment  of  our  city;  that  it  has 
been  their  privilege  to  erect  a  building  that  is  go- 
ing to  minister  to  the  forlorn  and  neglected  little 
children,  the  children  who  will  be  able  to  say  in 
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the  years  to  come,  "Thank  God  for  the  Mary  Crane  Nurs- 
ery! We  were  hungry  and  cold,  and  it  warmed  and  fed 
us;  we  were  lonely  and  miserable,  and  it  comforted 
and  loved  us;  we  were  ignorant,  and  it  gave  us  knowl- 
edge; we  knew  not  God,  and  it  showed  Him  to  us.n 


Hundreds  of  boys  came  to  Hull-House  each  day.     There 
was  no  room  large  enough  to  accommodate  them  and  it  seemed  nec- 
essary to  erect  the  Boys1   Club  Building,   which  was  provided 
with  bowling  alley,   game  rooms,    shops  where  trades  could  be 
taught,   library,   band  room,    study   rooms  and  accommodations  for 
a  resident  boys'    club.     I  turned  the  club  over  to  Miss  Addams 
before  a  large  audience. 
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Mr.    Jacob  Reis   has    said   that   "Boys'    Clubs   are 
better   than  policemen's  clubs."      Perhaps  this  brief 
sentence  explains  better  than  any  words  of  mine   the 
need  and  the  reason  for  this  building. 

The   boys  who  have   been   coming   to  Hull-House 
have   been  meeting   in   two   or   three  rooms   in   the   chil- 
dren' s  building,    and  owing   to  lack  of   space,   have  not 
had  much  equipment.      Under    such  circumstances,    their 
clubs   could  live,    but  not   grow.      And   so   an   enlarge- 
ment  seemed  necessary,    and   this  building  was   suggest- 
ed and  planned  by  Miss  Addams,   whose   able  mind  con- 
ceived and  whose  beautiful    spirit  dominates   this 
great'  social   settlement. 

We  have  here   accommodations  for   about  500 
boys,    going   and   coming.      There   are  billiard   rooms 
and  bowling   alleys,    shops   in  which  the   boys   can 
learn  carpentry,    iron  work,    and  printing.      There  are 
rooms  for   quiet   and  for  noisy   games,    a   gymnasium,    a 
library,    a   study  where   boys   can  get   their   lessons, 
club  rooms   for   soc      1   and   class   purposes,    shower  baths 
and   sleeping   accommodations,   with  dining   room  and 
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kitchen,  for  about  55  boys,  the  idea  being  that  these 
will  be  working  boys,  who  will  pay  their  board. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  boys 
go  wrong  is  because  of  their  environment.   The  so- 
called  home  in  the  large  cities  too  often  consists 
of  only  a  few  rooms  in  a  rear  tenement,  filled  with 
household  goods  and  with  children.   There  is  very 
little  light,  hardly  any  sunshine,  no  quiet  corner 
in  which  the  boy  can  study,  no  room  large  enough  for 
him  to  give  vent  to  the  exuberant  spirits  always  to 
be  found  in  the  growing  boy.   The  mother  is  always 
busy,  the  father  often  harsh;  there  is  nothing  to  at- 
tract or  keep  him,  in  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no 
room  for  him  in  the  home,  and,  poorly  fed,  partly 
clothed,  half  nourished,  he  wanders  out  onto  the 
streets  to  spend  his  time  and  to  find  his  amusements. 
He  finds  them  by  playing  "craps"  on  the  sidewalks  or 
baseball  on  the  streets,  thus  violating  the  city  or- 
dinances and  putting  himself  in  the  attitude  of  op- 
position to  the  law.   Or  he  goes  to  the  cheap  thea- 
ters, and  from  what  he  sees  and  hears  there  gets  a 
distorted  view  of  duty  and  honor,  and  a  false  idea  of 
true  manhood.   The  gentlemanly  burglar,  the  pictur- 
esque highwayman,  are  his  ideals,  and  on  these  char- 
acters as  heroes  he  models  his  whole  life,  and  goes 
out  into  the  world  with  a  false  conception  of  his  du- 
ties and  obligations,  feeling  that  robbing  and  kill- 
ing are  manly  and  legitimate  pursuits. 

If  the  people  of  this  city  would  only  realize 
that  the  boys  who  are  roaming  its  streets  today  are 
its  future  citizens  and  law-makers,  I  am  sure  they 
nrould  make  more  of  an  effort  to  protect  them  and  sur- 
round them  with  such  influences  as  would  tend  to  fit 
bhem  for  citizenship.   As  Judge  Lindsay  puts  it  "the 
Dpportun.1  ties  for  evil  are  far  more  manifold  than  the 
opportunities  for  good"  and  we  need  more  of  the  latter 
right  here  in  Chicago — more  playgrounds  and  club 
louses  and  small  parks  all  over  the  city.  We  need 
nore  breathing  spaces  for  the  children — recreation 
centers  made  attractive  so  they  will  compete  with  and 
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eclipse  the  cheap  theaters  and  the  disreputable  dance 
halls.  We  need  places  where  boys  can  have  clean 
sport  and  manly  games,  where  they  can  learn  obedience 
and  self-control  and  courage  and  manliness  and  where 
they  can  forget  for  a  time,  in  their  play,  the  sin 
and  misery  and  the  wretchedness  from  which  they  have 
come.   If  the  men  and  the  women  who  live  on  our 
avenues  and  boulevards  and  who  have  their  own  play- 
grounds for  their  children,  with  plenty  of  light  and 
air  and  sunshine  and  beautiful  surroundings  would 
only  feel  a  desire  to  express  their  thankfulness  by 
going  into  the  crowded  districts  and  by  making  there 
playgrounds  for  their  neighbors'  children,  what  a 
transformation  we  should  see  in  our  cityl   If  the 
boys  who  stand  on  our  street  corners  today,  and 
smoke  and  chew,  and  jeer  at  the  passersby,  and  plot 
new  forms  of  mischief,  could  only  go  to  a  nearby 
playground  where  they  could  have  a  game  of  ball  and 
exercise  both  their  muscles  and  their  lungs,  not  so 
many  would  be  brought  into  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Now  this  building  has  been  erected  to  provide 
a  center  and  a  meeting  place  for  just  such  boys  in 
this  neighborhood — not  the  boys  who  deserve,  but 
those  who  need — where  it  is  hoped  that  the  recreation* 
which  it  has  to  offer  will  attract  and  interest  them, 
and  where  they  can  find  healthy  amusements  and  work 
for  their  hands,  that  will  keep  them  busy  and  thus 
counteract  the  temptations  of  the  street;  where  such 
influences  can  be  brought  to  bear  as  will  develop 
them  morally  and  physically;  and  where  they  can  be 
gradually  taught  to  care  and  to  try  for  some  of  the 
better  and  the  higher  things  of  life. 

The  land  on  which  this  building  stands  was 
given  by  Miss  Helen  Culver,  and  the  building  was  made 
possible  because  of  her  offer  to  give  it,  as  soon  as 
completed,  an  income  which  will  be  a  great  help  to- 
wards its  maintenance.  Miss  Culver  has  done  so  much 
for  Hull-House  that  this  last  generous  act  is  only 
one  more  indication  of  her  interest  in  this  work  and 
of  her  love  for  her  neighbors,  and  for  boys  in  par- 
ticular. 
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Miss  Addams,  it  is  a  great  pleasure,  and  a 
far  greater  privilege,  to  give  you  this  building  and 
all  that  it  contains,   Here  are  its  keys.   I  trust 
that  the  doors  which  they  unlock  will  stand  open,  as 
the  doors  of  Hull -House  always  have  stood,  to  welcome 
all  who  are  in  need  of  help  and  encouragement.  I 
hope  that  the  boys  who  come  here  will  find  the  love 
and  the  sympathy  and  the  opportunity  that  has  been 
denied  them  elsewhere,  and  that  whether  they  work  or 
play  or  study,  it  will  all  lead  to  one  result,  the 
development  of  character,  that  which  is  so  central 
and  essential  for  every  human  being.  And  I  know  that 
with  you  as  a  leader  those  who  have  charge  of  this 
building  will  make  it  their  aim  to  so  guide  that  de- 
velopment along  righteous  lines  that  when  the  boys 
go  out  from  here  they  will  go  self-respecting  and  be 
able  to  think  purely,  live  cleanly,  act  honestly, 
and  be  upright,  useful  citizens  of  this  great  city. 

We  dedicate  this  building  to  the  boy,  the 
hope  of  the  nation.  The  past  lies  behind  him.  The 
future  is  all  his  own. 


TALK  TO  PROBATION  OFFICERS, 
COOK  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COURT15 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  again  with 
the  probation  officers,  because  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  I  met  frequently  with  them  and 
we  tried  to  thresh  out  together  some  of  the  problems 
to  which  we  were  new  and  unaccustomed. 

When  the  new  Juvenile  Court  law  was  passed 
It  provided  that  children  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
Jails  or  police  stations,  but  it  made  no  provision 
for  any  other  place  of  detention  and  no  provision 
for  the  salaries  of  any  probation  officers.  We  had 
the  Judge  and  the  Court;  we  had  the  machinery,  but 
no  means  of  putting  it  in  motion.  Then  it  was  that 


15  About  1908,  See  Growing  Up  With  A  City,  p.  105, 
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the  Juvenile  Court  Committee  was  organized,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Mrs.  Flower.   We  rented  the  present 
Detention  Home,  625  W.  Adams  Street,  and  have  main- 
tained it  ever  since;  and  we  raised  the  funds  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  five  probation  officers,  which  number 
was  gradually  increased  until  we  had  twenty-two  on 
our  payrolls.   Then,  feeling  that  this  service  should 
become  a  cnarge  on  the  public,  we  secured  the  passage 
of  the  present  law,  whereby  the  Circuit  Court  Judge 
states  to  the  County  the  number  of  probation  officers 
required  by  him  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  the  County  provides  them  under  a  civil  service 
examination. 

I  was  asked  some  time  ago  what  was  the  differ- 
ence between  a  probation  officer  provided  by  the  Coun- 
ty and  one  provided  by  the  Juvenile  Court  Committee, 
and  I  felt  like  making  the  same  reply  that  a  clergy- 
man made  to  a  member  of  his  congregation  who  asked 
him  what  was  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of 
angels,  the  cherubim  and  the  seraphim,  and  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  replied  he  believed  there  had 
been  some  difference,  but  he  was  happy  to  say  that 
it  had  all  been  amicably  adjusted. 

This  civil  service  examination  is  of  course 
the  only  proper  method,  for  want  of  a  better,  of  se- 
curing such  officers;  yet  it  is  miserably  inadequate, 
because  a  true  probation  officer  has  to  be  born  and 
not  made,  and  one  who  might  be  well  fitted  for  the 
work  would  be  unequal  to  the  examination,  and  on  the 
other  hand  an  officer  might  pass  it  with  honor,  and 
yet,  having  no  lovf»  for  children,  make  a  failure  of 
his  work.   Among  our  first  probation  officers  was 
Mrs.  Stevens,  a  resident  of  Hull-House;  and  we  were 
fortunate  in  having  such  a  woman  to  set  the  pace--if 
I  Liay  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression — for  all  fu- 
ture officers.  Her  greatest  ambition  was  the  noblest 
of  all — to  be  of  use  to  her  fellowmen,  and  her  work 
in  this  line  was  so  perfect,  her  love  of  children  so 
great,  her  singleness  of  purpose  and  strength  of 
character  so  remarkable,  that  she  was  a  model  of  what 
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a  probation  officer  ought  to  be. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  its 
spirit  are  so  very  dear  to  me  that  perhaps  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  I  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  work 
of  its  officers.   They  are  the  center  about  which 
all  the  work  revolves.   They  must  be  men  and  women 
of  many  sides.   They  must  have  the  strength  of  a 
Samson  and  the  delicacy  of  an  Ariel.   They  must  have 
a  child's  heart  and  a  mother's  sympathy.   They  must 
be  tactful,  skillful,  firm,  and  patient.   They  must 
know  how  to  proceed  with  wisdom  and  intelligence. 
They  must  have  a  large  share  of  that  rare  virtue, 
common  sense,  and  above  all,  they  must  love  children 
and  love  the  work  because  of  the  good  to  be  done. 

Every  officer  has  three  duties  that  he  owes. 
He  may  have  many  more,  but  he  certainly  owes  these 
three:   one  to  the  State,  one  to  the  child,  and  one 
to  himself. 

As  to  his  duty  to  the  State,  there  are  now 
on  parole  in  Chicago  more  than  four  thousand  chil- 
dren.  Probably  every  one  of  you  have  from  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  at  this  time  in  your  care.   These 
children  of  today  are  going  to  be  our  future  citizens 
and  law-makers,  and  the  worth  of  that  citizenship  and 
the  value  of  the  laws  they  make  will  depend  upon  what 
you  are  doing  for  them  now.   Their  parents,  if  they 
have  any,  are  too  criminal,  too  ignorant,  or  too  in- 
different, to  do  anything  for  them  of  moral  value. 
You  occupy  a  parental  relation  to  them,  and  your  work 
is  not  done  when  you  take  them  into  court.  What  you 
must  do  is  to  keep  them  out  of  court,  keep  them  from 
committing  the  misdemeanors  that  take  them  there; 
remove,  if  you  can,  the  temptations  from  the  path  of 
the  children;  have  a  personal  continuing  friendship 
with  them;  keep  them  busy — and  though  the  thought  that 
you  give  to  keeping  them  out  of  court  does  not  appear 
on  the  records,  your  work  however  has  been  of  real 
value  and  its  results  will  be  one  of  the  assets  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  future. 

And  then  there  is  your  duty  toward  the  child. 
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Heredity  and  environment  are  the  causes  that  contrib- 
ute mostly  to  delinquency,  but  perhaps  environment 
plays  the  strongest  part,  because  it  is  the  lack  of 
a  true  home,  the  lack  of  home  training,  that  drives 
the  children  out  on  the  street  where  they  go  wrong 
because  of  the  many  opportunities  for  evil  always 
present  in  a  great  city.   Think  of  their  homes. 
None  know  them  better  than  you — in  the  tenements, 
dark,  unattractive;  presided  over  by  a  drunken  father 
and  a  weary,  half -sick,  overworked  mother;  filled 
with  children  whose  childish  ears  have  heard  nothing 
but  brawling  and  abuse,  and  whose  childish  eyes  have 
looked  upon  things  unspeakable;  who  have  been  sent 
out  on  the  streets  because  there  was  no  room  for  them 
in  the  home  and  who  have  learned  there  from  their 
comrades  their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong;  whose  amuse- 
ments have  been  standing  around  with  the  "gang"  at 
street  corners  or  meeting  with  them  in  the  cellars, 
or  smoking  the  stumps  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  found 
in  the  gutters,  or  going  to  the  cheap  theaters  where 
crime  of  all  kinds  is  made  heroic,  and  where  they  re- 
ceive their  first  lessons  in  evil  doing;  who  have 
never  heard  the  name  of  God  except  when  taken  in  vain; 
who  have  been  put  to  work  at  an  early  age  in  the 
shops  and  factories,  where,  with  dwarfed  bodies  and 
stunted  minds,  they  have  toiled  on  without  a  thought 
beyond  the  present  or  a  hope  for  the  future.   These 
are  the  children  with  whom  you  have  to  do.  Now  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  them?  I  hope  that  you  are 
going  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  child.  Put 
out  of  your  mind  the  fault  or  the  crime  that  he  has 
committed.   Sympathize  with  him.   Sympathy  is  one  of 
the  strongest  bonds  in  the  world.   It  takes  hold  an^ 
keeps  hold  when  everything  else  fails.  You  cannot 
drive,  you  cannot  force  the  child  to  do  right;  but 
you  can  lead  him,  and  by  sympathy  and  love  you  can 
induce  him  to  respect  and  help  himself,  and  you  can 
point  out  the  road.   Do  not  be  satisfied  to  make  out 
your  reports  and  then  feel  that  your  work  is  done. 
The  bank  clerk  who  balances  his  books  correctly,  the 
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statistician  who  collects  his  facts  and  tabulates 
them,  have  perhaps  finished  their  work  when  this  is 
done.   But  with  you  it  is  different,  for  behind  your 
reports  and  facts  and  statistics  lies  the  soul   of 
the  child,  and  for  this  you  are  accountable  to  the 
extent  that  you  must  give  to  its  care  the  best  that 
you  know;  and  surely  if  you  do  this,  as  Longfellow 
says,  "the  best  will  come  back  to  you.M 

And  then  there  is  your  duty  to  yourself.   It 
is  every  man's  duty  to  make  the  best  of  himself,  to 
cultivate  all  the  good  that  is  in  him.   The  good  has 
to  be  cultivated,  the  bad,  unfortunately,  comes  up 
without  it.   It  is  the  same  in  nature.   If  you  plant 
a  field  with  seed  and  leave  it  alone,  it  will  soon 
become  overgrown  with  weeds  that  spring  up  and  choke 
out  all  the  good  seed.   If  you  wish  your  crop  to  be 
a  success,  you  must  tend  it  and  water  it  and  culti- 
vate it.   It  is  the  same  way  with  character.   It  has 
to  be  cultivated.   A  man  cannot  bring  out  the  best 
of  himself  by  being  just  negatively  good.  He  has  to 
be  positively  good.   And  if  you  become  hard  and  un- 
sympathetic, it  is  not  because  you  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  so  much  vice  and  crime  and  misery  and 
wretchedness,  but  because  there  is  in  you  a  strain 
of  hardness  and  uncharitableness.   It  has  been  said 
that  a  fair  test  of  any  society  or  any  institution 
is  whether  its  officers  are  able  to  remain  tender- 
hearted and  sympathetic.   I  hope  the  Juvenile  Court 
can  stand  this  test. 

The  life  of  the  probation  officer  is  not  an 
easy  one.   It  is  full  of  toil  and  sacrifice,  of  mis- 
takes and  discouragements  and  missteps.   But  some- 
one has  said  that  "he  who  falls  and  rises  quickly 
and  continues  the  race  is  as  if  he  had  never  fallen." 
It  must  be  a  life  of  love  for  your  work,  love  for  the 
children  committed  to  your  care;  and  though  there  is 
so  much  to  be  done  honest  effort  can  accomplish  a 
great  deal.   Greene,  the  historian,  says  for  our  com- 
fort, "the  world  is  not  moved  by  the  mighty  shoves 
of  the  heroes,  but  by  the  tiny  pushes  of  every 
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individual  worker."   There  never  was  a  child  who  had 
not  somewhere  within  him,  no  matter  how  deeply  buried, 
a  germ  of  good.   It  rests  with  you  to  find  that  germ, 
to  revive  it,  to  nurse  it,  to  cultivate  it,  until  it 
grows  so  strong  that  it  will  absorb  the  child's  na- 
ture and  leave  no  room  for  the  things  which  are  evil. 

Find  out  what  you  have  to  say  to  the  child 
and  say  it;  find  out  what  you  have  to  do,  then  do  it; 
but  remember  to  live  out  your  theme,  for  it  is  ex- 
ample more  than  all  else  that  makes  for  righteousness. 
In  the  world  in  which  we  live  there  is  evil  and  we  are 
confronted  with  all  kinds  of  vexatious  problems,  but 
the  way  to  fight  evil  is  to  overcome  it  with  good  and 
the  answer  to  all  the  problems  is  work.  Work  as  you 
have  never  worked  before.   Work  to  save  the  children, 
to  save  the  souls  of  those  of  whom  Christ  said,  "Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 


DEDICATION  OF  ELIZABETH  McCORMICK  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOL 
ON  TOP  OF  HULL -HOUSE  BOYS'  CLUB  BUILDING16 

There  is  nothing  which  appeals  to  us  as  in- 
dividuals so  much  as  a  sick  child,  but  as  a  nation 
we  have  been  curiously  indifferent  to  the  sufferings 
of  childhood  and  prodigally  wasteful  of  young  lives. 
Thousands  of  children  die  needlessly  in  infancy; 
300,000  deaths,  half  of  them  preventable,  occur  year 
ly  in  the  United  States,  while  uncounted  thousands 
more  live  handicapped  by  ill-health  and  lowered  vi- 
tality. 

Tuberculosis  claims  its  toll  from  young  and 
old — 3,800  deaths  from  this  disease  last  year  in  our 
own  city.   Everyone  knows  that  the  conditions  which 
favor  the  development  of  this  disease  are  improper 
housing  with  its  lack  of  ventilation,  inadequate  nu- 
trition, and  accompanying  unhygienic  surroundings. 
Moreover,  when  we  consider  that  10,000  tubercular 
cows  are  supplying  Chicago  with  milk  and  that  there 
is  now  no  law  compelling  the  dairy  farmers  of  Illinois 

16  1909. 
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to  have  their  cows  tested  for  tuberculosis  we  wonder 
that  any  child  escapes  infection. 

While  our  cities  are  so  seemingly  indifferent 
to  this  slaughter  of  the  innocents  and  fail  to  either 
prevent  the  disease  or  to  provide  adequate  facilities 
for  its  cure,  individual  effort  has  done  much  to 
educate  as  to  methods  of  prevention  and  to  establish 
sanataria  for  treatment. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  children  of  Chicago 
that  Elizabeth  McCormick  came  among  them,  and  al- 
though she  was  here  for  so  short  a  time  her  sympa- 
thies were  so  keen  and  her  desire  for  service  so 
great  toward  little  children  less  fortunate  than  her- 
self, that  by  the  very  force  and  strength  of  this  in- 
terest and  sympathy  her  desire  has  lived  after  her 
and  is  eagerly  and  devotedly  carried  on  by  those  who 
loved  her. 

The  trustees  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Mem- 
orial Fund  have  not  been  content  simply  to  give  gen- 
erously; they  have  investigated  and  studied  our  mu- 
nicipal shortcomings,  found  the  greatest  need  for 
Chicago's  children,  then  filled  that  need,  and  the 
open-air  schools  which  they  have  established  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city  bear  witness  to  their  wisdom 
and  forethought.   This  school  is  now  to  be  enlarged 
in  response  to  the  most  pressing  need;  for  if  a  child 
in  Chicago  is  plainly  tubercular  he  cannot  attend  our 
public  schools  and  is  almost  condemned  to.  die,  be- 
cause in  the  majority  of  homes  the  conditions  are 
such  that  his  recovery  is  highly  improbable. 

I  wi.sh  very  much  that  this  work  could  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  vocation  bureau  for  the  children  grad- 
uated from  these  schools.   This  need  was  forcibly 
impressed  upon  me  last  week  by  a  little  girl  who  had 
been  treated  and  cured  at  one  of  the  open-air  schools. 
3he  is  very  small  and  slight  for  her  age  and  not  very 
strong.   Her  parents  have  a  large  family  of  children 
land  her  father  is  ill,  so  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  send  the  little  girl  to  work  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen in  order  to  swell  the  family  exchequer,  and  her 
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father  procured  for  her  a  place  in  a  factory.  Her 
teacher  protested  against  this  action,  for  she  knew 
that  factory  work  in  crowded  quarters  would  probably 
result  in  a  recurrence  of  the  disease;  her  parents, 
however,  were  obdurate;  the  children  had  to  eat  and 
Mary  was  of  working  age.   Had  it  not  been  for  the 
United  Charities  who  gave  the  little  girl  some  light 
work  in  the  Mary  Crane  Nursery  she  would  have  gone 
to  the  factory  to  fill  her  first  and  probably  last 
position. 

A  trained  worker  who  would  find  light  work 
for  such  children  and  who  would  follow  them  up  and 
see  that  they  were  employed  under  proper  conditions, 
would  be  of  inestimable  value. 

This  building  was  originally  erected  for  and 
is  being  used  for  a  Boys'  Club.   Every  afternoon  and 
evening  it  is  full  of  boys,  playing  games  or  attend- 
ing classes  in  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  cobbling, 
printing,  electrical  construction,  etc.   These  boys 
come  to  the  Club  full  of  life  and  vigor.   Their  gay 
laughter,  their  shouts,  their  friendly  struggles  and 
their  rushing  feet  as  they  make  their  way  to  play  or 
classroom,  all  tell  of  life  and  energy.  In  contrast  to 
this  vigor,  upon  the  roof  and  upper  floor,  nearer  Heaven  • 
perhaps  in  more  ways  than  one,  we  are  to  have  the  less  fit  ; 
brothers  and  sisters  of  these  boys,  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  have  succumbed  to  bad  housing  and malnutritior 
and  are  threatened  with  illness  and  perhaps  death. 

I  came  upon  such  a  child  some  time  ago.   I 
shall  never  forget  her.   She  was  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  tuberculosis  and  was  in  a  dark  windowless 
bedroom.   The  plaster  was  falling  off  the  wall;  her 
face  was  unwashed,  her  matted  hair  uncombed;  and  un- 


derneath the  ragged  counterpane  which  served  as  bed- 


clothing  could  be  -seen  the  outline  of  her  shrunken 
form.   On  a  chair  beside  the  bed  stood  a  candle  and 
her  food  for  the  day,  a  hunk  of  dry  bread.   In  her 
little  wasted  hands  she  held  a  large  iron  nail  or 
spike  which  she  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  dress  in  a  r- 
piece  of  tissue  paper,  fondly  imagining  it  was  a  doll 
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To  children  who  are  threatened  with  such  a 
fate  come  those  who  are  entrusted  to  carry  on  the 
spirit  and  work  of  Elizabeth  McCormick.   In  her  name 
they  offer  the  most  modern  scientific  treatment  ob- 
tainable and  with  the  gentleness  and  sweetness  of 
her  spirit  they  say,  "We  have  made  this  place  ready 
for  you;  here  you  will  be  clean  and  quiet,  far  above 
the  noise  and  dirt  of  the  streets;  here  you  will  be 
taught  to  play  and  to  work,  and  here  in  the  light  and 
the  air  and  the  sunshine,  with  God's  help  you  will  be 
saved  for  useful  citizenship." 


THE  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN  OF  IMMIGRANT  PARENTS17 
(Abstract) 

Every  year  a  large  army  of  people  enter  into 
the  United  States  from  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Russia,  all  seeking  escape  from  economic  wrongs  or 
political  persecution,  or  spurred  on  by  the  magic 
word  America,  which  means  freedom  and  prosperity. 

As  these  immigrants  land  at  Ellis  Island 
their  faces  are  full  of  eagerness  and  expectation, 
the  hardships  of  the  long  voyage  are  forgotten,  the 
present  waiting  and  discomforts  are  ignored,  and 
they  submit  without  a  sign  of  impatience  to  the  med- 
ical examination  and  wait  with  almost  pitiful  eager- 
ness for  their  discharge. 

Most  of  these  immigrants  have  come  from  an 
agricultural  community.   They  have,  perhaps,  looked 
forward  for  years  to  this  change  of  home.   America 
has  stood  to  them  as  an  ideal  country,  an  asylum  for 
the  oppressed,  where  they  might  enjoy  religious  lib- 
erty and  freedom  from  persecution,  where  the  cost  of 
"Living  was  low,  work  plentiful,  and  wages  high,  and 
where  they  could  get  for  their  children  the  training 
and  education  that  should  make  them  happy  and  inde- 
pendent. 

Given  at  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  June,  1909.  Printed  in  Proceedings.   See  Safeguards 
for  Youth  at  Work  and  at  Play,  Chap.  VI. 
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These  immigrants  do  not  settle  on  the  unoc- 
cupied lands  of  the  United  States,  nor  scatter  them- 
selves throughout  small  industrial  centers  where  la- 
bor is  needed.   They  go  instead  to  the  already  over- 
crowded cities,  which  they  still  further  congest, 
complicating  the  problem  of  living  for  those  already 
on  the  ground,  and  confronting  the  municipal  author- 
ities with  new  and  perplexing  problems.   Years  of 
poverty,  discomfort,  and  persecution  have  apparently 
no  effect  upon  the  birth  rate  of  these  people,  for 
large  families  are  almost  invariably  the  rule,  and 
children,  unkempt  and  unwashed,  but  undeniably  pic- 
turesque, are  always  in  evidence.   It  is  of  these 
children,  of  which  one  school  in  New  York  has  twenty 
nine  nationalities,  that  I  wish  to  speak. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  juvenile  delin- 
quency increases  with  centralization  of  population, 
and  the  injurious  effect  of  city  life  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  immigrants  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated. 
As  soon  as  the  immigrant  reaches  the  city  he  is 
obliged  to  look  for  work  and  guard  his  resources, 
perhaps  to  pool  them  with  those  of  another  family, 
and  he  is  forced  to  rent  unsanitary  and  vermin-in- 
fected quarters  that  have  been  discarded  by  other  im 
migrants  who  have  been  able  to  move  a  rung  higher  on 
the  social  ladder.   So  the  children  live  in  tenements 
in  attics  or  cellars,  in  rooms  unlighted  and  unheated 
where  broken-down  stairways,  rotten  woodwork,  defec- 
tive plumbing,  and  overflowing  garbage  boxes  all 
teach  a  disregard  for  laws  that  are  not  enforced. 
The  children  are  underfed  and  poorly  nourished, 
therefore  anemic;  they  are  often  abnormal  and  mal- 
formed, therefore  dull;  they  have  little  moral  train 
ing,  therefore  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  does  not  exist  for  them.   The  father,  perhaps 
is  an  unskilled  laborer,  and  takes  what  work  he  can 
get,  often  paying  the  greater  part  of  his  first 
month's  salary  to  the  employment  bureau  that  has 
found  him  his  position.   Consequently,  the  family 
gets  behind  and  is  under  pecuniary  pressure  most  of 
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the  time,  or  the  father  is  ill  or  dead  and  the  mother 
takes  in  washing  or  goes  out  to  scrub  by  the  day,  or 
leans  office  buildings  at  night,  and  in  both  cases 
the  parents  come  home,  tired  from  their  unaccustomed 
vork  in  close  places  instead  of  in  the  open  air, 
rather  confused  by  their  new  experiences,  and  unable 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  children,  who  go  out  into 
the  streets,  seeking  the  amusement  which  is  not  to 
oe  found  in  the  home.   There  they  meet  the  gang,  live 
the  life  of  the  gang,  and  in  a  remarkably  short  time 
Decome  vicious  and  demoralized. 

Then  the  children  easily  acquire  the  language 
)f  the  country  and  despise  their  parents  because  they 
ire  unable  to  master  it.   They  are  often  ashamed  of 
:heir  parents  and  unwilling  to  be  seen  with  them, 
ind  the  parents  do  not  understand  our  customs  and  do 
lot  know  what  their  children  are  doing  or  why  they 
ire  in  trouble. 

The  public  schools  further  separate  the 
hildren  from  the  parents  because  they  teach  subjects 
unknown  to  the  parents,  and  the  children,  in  conse- 
[uence,  feel  superior  and  try  to  assume  control  of 
verything  at  home.   This  is  resented  by  the  parents, 
ill  discipline  and  respect  are  at  an  end,  the  child 
>erhaps  becomes  a  truant,  possibly  because  he  is 
die,  possibly  because  he  dislikes  school;  the  path 
rom  truancy  to  delinquency  is  a  short  one,  and  the 
hild  soon  lands  in  the  Juvenile  Court.   The  records 
f  this  court  in  Chicago  show  that  four-fifths  of 
he  children  brought  into  court  are  the  children  of 
oreigners;  that  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and 
welve  are  produced  the  most  truants;  that  the  larg- 
st  number  of  delinquents  are  brought  in  between  fif- 
.een  and  sixteen  and  that  the  largest  number  of 
rimes  are  committed  between  twenty  and  twenty-five; 
hat  the  majority  of  boys  are  brought  in  for  larceny 
.nd  the  majority  of  girls  for  incorrigibility,  which 
Lsually  means  immorality,  but  is  not  always  noted  as 
uch  by  the  officers. 

Frequently  we  find  that  the  immigrants  are 
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ignorant  of  our  laws.   They  do  not  understand,  for 
instance,  our  compulsory-education  law  or  our  child- 
labor  law,  both  of  which  are  admirably  enforced  in 
Illinois.   They  have  thought  of  America  as  a  country 
where  they  might  enjoy  life,  and  where  they  might 
live  on  the  earnings  of  their  children,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  support  them.   They  do  not  see  what  right 
we  have  to  insist  that  their  children  shall  go  to 
school. 

The  cheap  theaters  are  constantly  making  bids 
for  the  patronage  of  children.   They  get  out  adver- 
tisements and  sensational  posters,  their  plays  deal 
with  murder  and  crime,  and  the  dominating  note  seems i 
always  to  be  revenge.   At  one  of  these  theaters  500 
boys  and  450  girls  were  counted.   The  children  will 
steal  in  order  to  buy  tickets  for  these  theaters;  anq 
yet,  the  wish  to  see  these  plays  is  but  a  natural  de- 
sire for  amusement,  and  if  we  do  away  with  the  thea-i 
ters  we  must  replace  them  with  something  that  will 
take  their  place.   This  craving  for  excitement  in- 
duces the  child  to  try  the  slot-machine  where  for  a 
penny  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting,  not  only  a 
cent's  worth  of  gum,  but  five-cents  worth  or  even 
thirty-cents  worth. 

The  police  attitude  toward  children,  espe- 
cially boys,  is  all  wrong.   The  children  of  the  im- 
migrant, instead  of  looking  unon  the  policeman  as  a 
friend,  and  regarding  him  as  an  enforcer  of  the  l?w, 
which  they  should  respect,  regard  him  as  their  nat- 
ural  enemy  and  try  to  get  even  with  him  by  breaking 
the  law  and  escaping  the  consequences.   Recently  in 
Chicago,  a  policeman  arrested  a  boy  who  was  running,  . 
lodged  him  in  a  cell,  and  when  he  was  released  the 
next  day,  as  there  was  no  charge  against  him,  gave 
him  the  advice  not  to  try  running  again.   The  same 
criticism  can  be  applied  to  the  special  detective 
employed  by  the  large  houses  and  manufacturing  con- 
cerns.  The  dance  halls  are  a  source  of  danger  to 
the  children,  especially  the  girls.   It  has  been  es- 
timated that  these  halls  form  nine-tenths  of  the    Ife 
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amusement  program  of  the  young  in  the  large  cities. 
Dancing  seems  to  be  the  amusement  most  sought  after, 
it  is  a  safety  valve  for  the  emotions  of  youth,  a 
legitimate  outlet  for  surplus  energy  and  animal 
spirits,  a  relaxation  for  tired  nerves  and  over- 
worked bodies;  but  in  the  public  dance  halls,  where 
there  is  no  chaperonage,  where  drinking  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  and  dancing  a  secondary  interest,  the 
girl  is  not  welcome  unless  she  drinks,  and  the  boy, 
in  order  to  show  his  gallantry,  presses  it  upon  her. 

Many  Greek  boys  are  brought  or  come  to  this 
country.   There  are  no  women  among  them,  no  home  life 
of  any  kind;  they  are  free  from  all  restraint,  and 
board  together,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  a  group;  there 
is  no  one  in  authority  ana  they  soon  drift  into  im- 
morality.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Bulgarians  who 
are  coming  without  their  women.   Very  often  groups 
of  Polish  girls  are  found  in  large  cities;  perhaps 
one  of  the  girls  has  a  brother  and  he  brings  other 
men  to  board;  there  is  no  older  woman  to  warn  them 
of  the  danger;  they  forget  the  things  they  have  been 
so  carefully  taught  by  their  mothers;  they  lose,  in 
their  confined  quarters,  their  sense  of  what  is  de- 
cent and  proper;  and  soon  become  demoralized. 

The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Chi- 
cago, feeling  that  the  conditions  which  exist  in  all 
large  cities  make  delinquents  and  criminals,  are  now 
trying  what  they  can  do  to  alter  these  conditions. 
They  are  trying  to  decrease  the  number  of  children 
who  every  year  are  brought  into  court.   To  this  end, 
they  have  divided  Chicago  into  sixteen  districts. 
In  each  of  these  districts  there  is  a  paid  officer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  children,  protect 
them  in  every  way,  and  to  co-operate  with  all  child- 
saving  societies.   During  the  past  year  they  have 
had  2,595  complaints  of  children  going  wrong;  of 
these  2,329  were  the  children  of  immigrants.   Through 
their  efforts,  the  chief  of  police  has  appointed  a 
committee  whose  duty  it  is  to  censor  all  films  pro- 
duced in  the  cheap  theater  or  penny  arcades.   As  a 
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result  the  moving  picture  shows  in  Chicago  are  decent, 
some  of  them  having  even  an  educational  value;  the 
majority  of  the  penny  slot-machines  have  been  removed 
and  destroyed;  the  sale  of  obscene  postal  cards  has 
been  stopped,  more  than  a  million  of  such  cards  de- 
stroyed and  the  co-operation  of  the  druggists'  asso- 
ciation has  been  secured  in  this  matter,  this  asso- 
ciation expelling  and  prosecuting  all  druggists  who 
sell  such  cards.   All  liquor  dealers  have  been  warned 
not  to  sell  to  minors  and  have  been  furnished  with 
cards  calling  their  attention  to  this  law.   These 
cards  are  printed  in  the  language  of  the  foreign 
colony  where  the  saloon  is  situated,  and  in  this  the 
committee  had  the  help  of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Protec- 
tive Association,  which  has  warned  all  saloon-keepers 
that  they  will  not  protect  them  if  they  violate  this 
law.   Though  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
general  situation,  much  needs  to  be  done,  and  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  education. 

The  practice  of  selling  tobacco  to  boys  has 
not  been  stopped,  but  has  been  substantially  de- 
creased, and  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  135 
offenders  has  proved  an  example  to  all  tobacco  deal- 
ers.  The  co-operation  of  the  Retail  Fruit  Dealers' 
Association  in  this  matter  has  been  a  great  help,  as 
they  have  warned  all  the  retail  fruit  dealers  that 
they  would  not  permit  a  violation  of  this  law. 

The  dance  halls  have  been  watched,  children 
under  age  found  in  them  have  been  taken  home,  their 
parents  warned  not  to  send  them  again,  and  the  dance 
hall  keepers  have  been  prosecuted. 

An  investigation  of  the  nine  largest  depart- 
ment stores  in  Chicago  showed  that  the  waiting  rooms 
of  these  stores  were  used  by  girls  out  of  work,  who 
went  to  them  to  read  the  advertisements  in  the  morn- 
ing papers;  that  men  visited  these  waiting  rooms  for 
immoral  purposes  and  that  many  girls  were  decoyed, 
in  this  way,  into  a  disreputable  life.   The  committee 
called  a  meeting  of  the  department-store  managers  and 
insisted  that  the  conditions  be  changed,  also  that 
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matrons  be  appointed  who  were  able  to  watch  the  vis- 
itors in  the  waiting  rooms.   This  has  been  done  and 
the  condition  of  these  is  now  entirely  different.   In 
this  connection  a  free  employment  bureau  for  women 
and  girls  has  been  established  in  the  central  dis- 
trict, with  waiting  rooms,  where  the  visitors  find 
books  and  papers,  and  notices  of  this  bureau  are  giv- 
en out  by  the  matrons  in  all  the  department  stores. 

The  pool  rooms  have  been  visited,  the  keepers 
of  those  which  harbored  boys  have  been  prosecuted  or 
their  licenses  have  been  revoked.   The  committee  is 
trying  to  interpret  the  laws  of  the  municipality  to 
the  newly-arrived  immigrant;  they  have  had  thousands 
of  cards  printed,  calling  the  attention  of  the  for- 
eign parents  to  the  fact  that  if  they  send  their 
children  to  pick  up  coal,  wood,  brass  or  iron  from 
the  railroad  tracks,  they  are  guilty  of  stealing  and 
will  be  prosecuted  by  this  committee.   These  cards 
have  been  printed  in  various  languages  and  are  being 
distributed  to  every  house  in  the  foreign  colony. 

During  this  past  year  we  have  had  600  prose- 
cutions and  convictions,  and  while  these  prosecutions 
are  important  and  necessary,  it  is  far  more  important 
and  much  more  difficult  to  forestall  the  necessity 
of  prosecuting,  and  we  realize  that  we  must  adopt 
preventive  measures  of  a  constructive  character  that 
will  offset  degrading  conditions  and  immoral  environ- 
ment.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  race  suicide  and 
the  children  yet  unborn,  we  are  only  just  beginning 
to  pay  attention  to  the  thousands  already  born.   We 
do  not  know  how  many  there  are,  for  we  have  no  na- 
tional birth-registration  law;  we  do  not  know  how 
many  die  at  birth,  or  in  childhood,  because  we  have 
no  national  registration  of  deaths.   We  only  know 
that  thousands  .of  children,  battling  against  heredity 
and  environment,  struggling  for  fresh  air,  nourish- 
ing food,  and  decent  housing,  put  to  work  in  facto- 
ries and  shops,  their  bodies  stunted  and  their  minds 
warped,  are  pushing  their  way  up  through  a  mass  of 
obstacles  towards  manhood  and  womanhood. 
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NEEDED  LEGISLATION  SUGGESTED  BY  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE 
LOWER  NORTH  DISTRICT18 

The  effort  of  the  United  Charities  for  its 
families  is  not  only  to  give  relief  but  to  rehabili- 
tate them  and  restore  their  self-respect. 

In  connection  with  many  of  these  families  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Association  might  make 
more  of  an  effort  to  secure  proper  legislation,  the 
obvious  lack  of  which  is  responsible  for  so  many 
distressing  conditions.   For  example,  two  years  ago 
at  the  office  of  the  Lower  North  District  a  number 
of  women  were  applying  for  help  whose  husbands  were 
in  prison  or  the  Bridewell;  there  were  28  women  that 
winter  whose  husbands  were  in  prison  and  $636.00  had 
been  given  them  by  the  office  of  the  Lower  North 
District.   A  large  number  of  women  had  also  been  re- 
ferred to  other  institutions  which  had  also  given 
them  help  but  that  data  I  was  unable  to  get. 

The  United  Charities  has  eight  district  of- 
fices and  assuming  that  every  winter  this  amount  of 
relief  is  given  to  a  like  number  of  women  at  each  of 
fice,  it  means  that  224  families  are  without  support 
because  the  head  of  the  family  is  in  prison,  and 
that  $5,000   is  given  by  the  United  Charities  alone 
each  winter  for  the  support  of  prisoners'  families. 

It  is  quite  right,  of  course,  that  when  a 
man  goes  to  prison  he  should  be  put  to  work;  it  is 
infinitely  better  for  him  than  to  be  idle,  but  it  is 
also  right  that  the  fruits  of  his  labor  should  go  to 
the  support  of  his  dependent  family  and  not  merely 
swell  the  profits  of  the  prison  contractor.   We  know 
that  prison  contractors  do  control  the  labor  of  many 
prisons,  one  furniture  manufacturer  controlling  the 
labor  of  the  convicts  in  seven  prisons  in  five  states 
and  another  clothing  manufacturer  controlling  the 
labor  of  the  convicts  in  eight  prisons  in  six  states 

18  Given  before  Annual  Meeting,  United  Charities,  about  1912. 
Ibid. .  Chap.  IV. 
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The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  has  re- 
cently made  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  in 
396  penal  institutions  in  this  country.   They  found 
36,036  prisoners;  93  7/10  percent  of  these  were  men 
md  6  3/10  percent  women.   They  found  that  51,172  of 
:hese  prisoners  were  employed  in  industrial  occupa- 
:ions  and  that  the  majority  of  their  labor  was  con- 
trolled by  prison  contractors.   They  found  that 
31,403  prisoners  were  working  at  dusting,  cleaning 
md  cooking  in  connection  with  the  prisons;  that 
2,774  were  ill  and  that  10,686  were  totally  idle,  do- 
ing absolutely  nothing. 

If  these  10,686  men  could  have  been  employed 
it  even  one  dollar  a  day  each,  it  would  mean  more 
than  three  million  dollars  a  year,  and  if  the  earn- 
ings of  the  51,172  were  available,  over  fifteen  mil- 
Lion  more  could  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  prison- 
9rs'  families. 

The  economic  burden  of  imprisonment  falls, 
lot  upon  the  prisoner,  who  is  fed,  sheltered  and 
clothed  by  the  State,  but  upon  the  prisoners'  fam- 
ilies who  are  deprived  of  their  breadwinners.   It  is 
said  that  150,000  men  and  women — mostly  men — are  put 
behind  prison  bars  each  year.   Assuming  that  one- 
third  are  married  men,  each  with  a  wife  and  three 
children,  it  means  that  200,000  women  and  children 
become  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  or  upon 
charity,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

No  state  in  the  union  makes  any  adequate 
provision  for  these  unfortunates,  nor  is  the  prisoner 
himself  allowed  any  opportunity  to  provide  for  them. 
In  the  most  liberal  prisons  his  earnings  for  over- 
time do  not  average  more  than  three  dollars  per 
month,  and  in  most  prisons  he  earns  nothing.   Again, 
the  prisoner,  having  no  opportunity  to  earn  anything, 
has  saved  nothing,  and  when  he  is  released  with  the 
five  or  ten  dollars  given  him  he  often  finds  it  im- 
possible to  secure  work  and  is  thus  almost  forced  to 
become  a  criminal  or  a  dependent. 

In  only  a  few  prisons  is  the  prisoner  taught 
a  trade,  and  since  the  leading  prison  industries  are 
shirt  and  overall  making — both  women's  trades;  the 
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manufacture  of  hollow-ware  which  is  not  made  outside 
prisons;  and  broom  and  brush  making  which  is  largely- 
monopolized  by  the  blind,  he  is  obliged  to  compete, 
after  he  leaves  prison,  if  he  would  practice  his  new 
trade,  directly  with  those  who  are  confessedly  the 
most  ill-paid. 

Not  infrequently  he  is  injured  while  doing 
his  work  and  leaves  the  prison  incapacitated  and  un- 
able to  earn  his  own  living.  We  have  two  such  boys 
now  in  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association;  one  lost 
his  fingers  in  a  machine  shop;  the  other  lost  his 
foot  in  a  stone  quarry,  and  as  his  story  shows  such 
a  succession  of  unfortunate  experiences  I  am  going 
to  tell  it: 

William  Williams,  a  colored  boy  of  17,  lived 
in  Chicago  with  his  widowed  mother.   The  father  had 
deserted  in  the  boy's  childhood  and  the  mother  kept 
the  little  home  by  taking  in  washing.  When  the  boy 
was  14  he  went  to  work  and  worked  steadily  for  three 
years,  giving  all  his  wages  to  his  mother.   At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  went  to  Kansas  City  where  he 
heard  he  could  get  good  wages*   He  secured  a  posi- 
tion and  found  a  room  which  he  shared  with  another 
colored  boy.   His  mother  became  ill  and  finding  that 
he  must  now  support  her  entirely,  he  sent  home  each 
week  six  dollars  out  of  his  wages  of  eight  dollars. 
As  he  had  to  pay  his  room  rent  this  left  him  almost 
nothing  for  food  and  the  boy  had  hardly  anything  to 
eat  in  his  attempt  to  take  care  of  his  old  mother. 

One  day  he  received  a  letter  saying  that  his 
mother  had  to  go  to  the  hospital  and  that  she  must 
have  $10  extra  money.   The  boy  did  not  have  a  cent 
and  his  roommate  was  out  of  the  city.   He  took  the 
roommate's  suit  and  pawned  it,  leaving  the  pawn- 
ticket and  a  note  of  explanation  to  the  roommate  on 
the  bureau  in  his  room.   The  roommate  returned  sud- 
denly and  found  the  pawn  ticket  but  not  the  note  of 
explanation,  and  becoming  very  angry  he  had  William 
Williams  arrested.   The  boy's  trial  was  hurried 
through  and  he  was  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  a  year. 
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After  the  trial  the  roommate  found  the  note  in  a 
scrap-basket  where  it  had  fallen,  and  in  his  remorse 
at  having  sent  his  friend  unjustly  to  the  workhouse 
he  worked  additionally  hard  himself  and  sent  home  for 
a  whole  year  $6.00  a  week  to  William  Williams'  mother, 

When  Williams  came  out  of  the  workhouse  he 
found  it  impossible  to  secure  a  position  in  Kansas 
City  and  returned  to  Chicago,  where  he  succeeded  in 
getting  work.   One  night  he  was  arrested  on  leaving 
a  dance  hall,  charged  with  stealing  the  overcoat  he 
wore.   He  had  made  a  mistake  and  put  on  another  man's 
overcoat.   He  had  no  lawyer,  no  money  to  hire  one, 
and  the  lawyer  appointed  by  the  Court  made  no  partic- 
ular effort  to  defend  him;  he  did  not  even  succeed 
in  winning  the  boy's  confidence.   When  Williams  was 
tried  he  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  been  in  jail  be- 
fore, without  giving  any  of  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances he  replied  that  he  had  been  in  jail  for  a 
year  in  Kansas  City.   He  was  sent  to  the  Joliet 
penitentiary  on  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  from 
one  to  fourteen  years.   He  was  put  to  work  in  the 
stone  quarry  and  his  foot  was  crushed  by  a  stone  and 
had  to  be  taken  off.   He  had  been  in  the  penitentiary 
for  four  years  when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  wrote  to 
the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  telling  them  the 
whole  story.   The  Association  investigated  the  matter 
and  found  the  facts  to  be  as  the  boy  had  stated  them. 
They  purchased  an  artificial  foot  for  him,  secured 
his  parole,  and  found  a  place  for  him  in  Chicago;  he 
goes  to  work  next  week. 

Then  again,  the  prisoner  has  possibly  con- 
tracted tuberculosis.   From  40  to  60  percent  of  the 
deaths  in  prison  are  due  to  this  disease,  while  the 
average  outside  is  only  14  percent. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  United  Charities 
to  urge  some  legislation  which  would  bring  about  laws 
providing  for  the  compensation  of  prisoners'  fam- 
ilies? 

A  like  opportunity  for  legislative  help  is 
afforded  by  cases  of  desertion.   A  very  large  number 
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of  deserted  wives  apply  to  the  United  Charities  for 
assistance.   If  they  have  been  deserted  for  more 
than  a  year  they  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Funds 
to  Parents'  Act,  but  if  they  have  been  deserted  for 
less  than  a  year  they  have  no  means  of  relief  save 
through  charitable  institutions,  because  usually  the 
husband  has  gone  to  another  state  and  there  is  no 
fund  available  with  which  to  bring  him  back. 

In  5,000  cases  of  families  studied  by  the 
Charitable  Organization  Society  of  New  York,  40  per- 
cent were  deserted  women.   In  the  Court  of  Domestic 
Relations  in  our  own  city  last  year  there  were  758 
deserting  husbands.   I  did  not  find  that  a  single 
woman  had  deserted  her  family.   Many  of  the  men  could 
not  be  brought  back  because  there  was  no  money  pro- 
vided for  their  extradition,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  families  of  these  758  men  all  turned  up  at  vari- 
ous charitable  institutions  and  asked  for  help. 

The  question  is,  would  it  not  be  cheaper  for 
the  United  Charities  to  furnish  the  Court  of  Domes- 
tic Relations — where  all  such  cases  are  tried — with 
a  fund  and  a  worker  with  which  to  bring  back  desert- 
ing husbands  and  see  that  they  are  employed,  rather 
than  supply  the  money  necessary  for  the  families' 
support? 

In  addition  to  the  economic  relief  which  such 
legislation  would  bring  to  the  United  Charities,  is 
there  not  a  moral  obligation  as  well,  for  if  there 
is  preventable  misery  here  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere, 
is  it  not  the  part  of  the  United  Charities  to  con- 
sider remedial  legislation  in  an  attempt  to  mitigate 
that  misery? 


As  President  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association, 
there  came  to  my  attention  every  day  conditions  in  the  city 
which  were  demoralizing  to  children  and  young  people.  We  all 
saw  not  only  the  need  for  new  legislation  but  the  great  impor- 
tance of  enforcing  those  laws  already  on  our  statute  books,  and 
the  necessity  of  prosecuting  those  people  who  were  commercial- 
izing children! s  natural  desire  for  recreation.  As  our  inves- 
tigators would  report  on  conditions  in  some  place  not  safe  for 
children  I  would  write  the  text  for  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject. 
These  pamphlets19  were  often  published  in  full  in  the  press 
of  the  day  and  were  sent  to  our  list  of  contributors.  They 
received  in  many  ways  much  publicity. 


10  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Theaters,  printed  by  Juvenile  Protective 
Association,  1909-1911.  See  Safeguards  for  Youth  at  Work 
and  at  Play,  Chap.  II. 
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THE  NEED  OF  RECREATION20 

It  has  been  said  that  the  greatest  asset  of 
every  nation  is  its  children,  and  yet  it  has  only 
been  recently  that  the  great  mass  of  people  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  for  many  years  in  America 
the  children — the  physical  and  moral  basis  of  citi- 
zenship— were  utterly  neglected.   Thousands  died 
needlessly,  or  were  made  crippled  or  blind,  and  thou- 
sands more  became  delinquent  because  of  this  lack  of 
forethought.   It  is  now  only  by  a  tremendous  effort 
of  organized  co-operation  on  the  part  of  churches, 
societies,  and  social  workers  that  unfortunate  condi- 
tions can  be  remedied  and  the  best  interests  of  childr- 
hood  conserved.  We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
importance  of  surrounding  the  child  with  an  environ- 
ment which  will  have  in  it  enough  joy  and  brightness 
to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  the  so-called  pleas 
ure  which  for  commercial  reasons  surrounds  him  on 
every  side. 

It  seems  as  if  the  modern  city  had  complete- 
ly ignored  this  desire  for  pleasure  on  the  part  of 
its  youth  and  had  failed  to  make  any  provision  for 
it,  and  unless  this  condition  is  soon  remedied  the 
children,  in  order  to  quench  their  thirst  for  joy, 
will  take  deep  draughts  of  the  poisonous  stuff  which 
is  everywhere  offered  to  them,  and  which  ultimately 
will  end  in  their  complete  demoralization. 

The  majority  of  children  who  are  brought  into 
the  Juvenile  Court  get  there  because  they  have  been 
in  search  of  pleasure — that  illusive,  intangible 
something  for  which  they  are  always  longing  and  which 
they  can  never  quite  grasp.   The  trend  of  people  now 

20  Given  at  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  1910.  Printed  in  Proceedings.  See  Safeguards  for 
Youth  at  Work  and  at  Play,  p.  18. 
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is  towards  the  cities.   The  older  governments  of 
Europe  have  recognized  this  fact  and  make  great  ef- 
forts to  have  their  cities  conform  to  the  demands  of 
their  rapidly  increasing  population;  but  in  America 
municipal  reforms  are  in  their  infancy:   we  are  only 
just  beginning  to  grapple  with  our  housing  problem; 
our  cities  are  congested;  our  people  live  in  tene- 
ments, in  rooms  unlighted  and  unheated,  where  broken- 
down  stair-ways,  dark  halls  and  bedrooms,  defective 
plumbing  and  over-flowing  garbage  boxes,  all  teach  a 
disregard  for  laws  that  are  not  enforced. 

The  children  of  the  tenements  do  not  live 
there.   They  sleep  there,  perhaps,  but  they  live  on 
the  streets  and  they  go  to  the  streets  for  the  amuse- 
ment which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  home.   The  boy 
goes  because  he  longs  for  excitement.  He  wants  ac- 
tion.  He  goes  out  and  joins  the  gang,  and  leads  the 
life  of  the  gang,  or  he  haunts  some  warm,  well-light- 
ed pool-room,  too  often  frequented  by  criminals,  and 
listens  to  tales  of  murders  and  hold-ups.   His  imag- 
ination is  fired  by  the  picture  which  he  sees  or  the 
plays  which  he  hears  in  the  cheap  theaters,  and 
finally,  just  to  satisfy  his  craving  for  excitement, 
he  holds  up  a  passerby  or  breaks  into  a  small  shop, 
and  so  takes  his  first  downward  step. 

A  few  days  ago  a  woman  came  to  me,  and,  with 
tears  streaming  down  her  face,  asked  me  if  I  could 
do  something  for  her  boy.   She  told  me  this  story: 
that  when  her  son  was  seventeen  years  old  and  a  good 
boy,  working  hard  and  bringing  her  home  all  his  wages, 
he  longed  for  a  life  of  excitement.   He  wanted  to  go 
West  and  be  a  cowboy,  but  she  persuaded  him  to  remain 
at  home  and  take  care  of  her.   Owing  to  his  ability 
for  leadership,  he  was  made  the  king  of  the  neighbor- 
hood gang  which  called  itself  "The  Higher-ups."  There 
was  another  gang  in  the  same  neighborhood  which  was 
known  as  "The  Lower-downs,"  and  there  was  much  bit- 
terness of  feeling  between  the  two  gangs.   One  day, 
in  revenge  for  a  fancied  insult,  her  boy,  the  king 
of  the  "Higher-ups,"  broke  into  the  old-clothing  shop 
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of  the  father  of  the  king  of  the  "Lower-downs,"  and 
stole  three  pairs  of  trousers.   As  he  was  throwing 
them  away  in  a  nearby  vacant  lot,  he  was  arrested, 
convicted,  and  sent  to  the  State  Reformatory.   When 
he  came  out  of  prison — for  prison  it  was — three  years 
later,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  grievance  against  so- 
ciety; that  he  had  paid  the  full  penalty  for  his 
crime.   Finding  himself  unable  to  secure  employment, 
he  threw  in  his  lot  with  outcasts,  and  became  a  con- 
firmed criminal.   Had  this  boy's  love  of  excitement 
and  his  desire  for  adventure  been  turned  into  more 
legitimate  channels  early  in  life;  had  these  two  gangs 
been  pitted  against  each  other  in  athletic  competi- 
tions in  a  nearby  field  house  or  playground,  then 
possibly  the  state  would  not  have  lost  a  citizen  and 
found  a  criminal. 

The  average  girl  who  lives  in  these  tenements 
usually  goes  out  because  the  home  is  unattractive. 
There  is  no  room  in  which  she  can  see  her  company. 
She  is  tired  after  the  monotony  of  her  long  day  in 
the  shop.   She  needs  exercise.   You  may  say  that  a 
girl  who  has  stood  all  day  in  a  department  store 
where  she  is  not  encouraged  to  sit  down,  does  not 
need  exercise,  but  she  has  used  up  her  nervous  energy, 
she  is  nervously  tired,  she  needs  to  use  her  muscles 
in  order  to  get  physically  tired.   The  house  is  too 
small  for  anything  of  this  kind,  and  she  makes  her 
preparations  to  go  out.   Perhaps  she  has  worked  all 
day  long  in  a  factory,  pushing  with  her  foot  some 
sort  of  a  machine  eight  or  nine  thousand  times  dur- 
ing the  day,  or  she  may  have  been  feeding  a  machine 
and  has  to  work  quickly  so  that  her  fingers  and  hands 
will  not  be  caught  in  the  machinery.   Perhaps  she  is 
sitting  before  a  machine  making  gloves,  for  which  she 
gets  twenty  cents  a  dozen  pair  and  she  can  make  a 
certain  number  in  an  hour  if  she  is  quick.   There  is 
a  clock  in  front  of  her.   She  watches  it  as  her 
needle  flies  in  and  out,  and  she  tries  not  to  get 
behind.   She  strains  every  nerve  to  make  the  required 
number.   When  her  work  is  over,  she  is  tired  and  she 
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needs  recreation.   She  goes  out  onto  the  street  and 
to  the  cheap  theater,  whose  standard  she  possibly 
adopts  because  she  has  none  of  her  own,  or  else  she 
goes  to  the  dance  halls.   Her  vitality  is  at  a  low 
ebb.   She  takes  her  first  drink,  which  the  boy  in 
order  to  show  his  gallantry  presses  upon  her,  and  so 
she  takes  her  first  downward  step. 

A  short  time  ago  I  knew  a  young  girl  who  had 
worked  for  three  years  in  a  factory.   During  that 
time  she  had  given  her  mother  all  her  wages  and  had 
never  had  any  kind  of  amusement.   At  the  end  of  three 
years  she  revolted  at  the  dull  monotony  of  all  work 
and  no  play,  and  resolved,  as  she  said,  to  see  life 
and  to  enjoy  it.   She  gave  up  her  position,  but  in 
order  not  to  arouse  her  mother's  suspicions,  she  bor- 
rowed thirty  dollars  from  a  loan  shark.   Then  every 
morning  she  started  out  as  usual  to  go  to  work  but 
instead  of  going  to  the  factory,  she  went  to  one  of 
the  large  shopping  streets  where  she  spent  the  morn- 
ing watching  the  crowds  go  by;  then  she  went  to  the 
waiting-room  of  one  of  the  department  stores,  where 
she  made  some  doubtful  acquaintances.   In  the  after- 
noon she  went  to  one  of  the  downtown  theaters  where 
she  occupied  a  box  which  in  this  theater  is  always 
placed  free  ai  the  disposal  of  the  department-store 
girls  and  their  friends.   She  ended  the  afternoon  in 
a  Greek  ice  cream  parlor,  and  went  home  at  night  as 
usual.   At  the  end  of  the  week  she  gave  her  mother 
her  usual  wage.   Doubtless  she  persuaded  herself  that 
she  was  enjoying  life  and  that  she  had  attained  the 
pleasure  for  which  she  had  always  longed.   But  un- 
fortunately, when  her  thirty  dollars  was  expended 
she  could  not  bear  to  go  back  to  the  monotony  of  the 
i factory,  and  so  she  took  that  other  course  which  the 
city  always  holds  open  to  the  unprotected  and  discon- 
tented girl.   Go  to  any  of  the  shopping  streets  of  a 
large  city  in  the  evening  and  you  will  notice  the 
.numbers  of  boys  and  girls.   They  spend  their  time 
looking  into  the  gaily  lighted  shop  windows,  or  they 
stand  and  talk  in  the  dark  passageways   or  alleys, 
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or,  if  it  is  cold,  they  go  through  the  ladies'  en- 
trance into  the  saloon  where,  if  they  take  a  drink, 
they  may  stay  some  time.   They  are  all  in  search  of 
pleasure,  and  they  are  obliged  to  take  what  they  can 
get.   Sometimes  it  is  the  roller-skating  rinks,  some 
times  the  theaters,  and  sometimes  the  dance  halls. 
The  theaters  are  constantly  making  bids  for  the  pa- 
tronage of  children.   They  put  out  lurid  advertise- 
ments and  sensational  posters.   Their  plays  deal 
often  with  murder  and  crime.   The  dominating  note 
seems  frequently  to  be  revenge.   Boys  will  steal  in 
order  to  get  money  with  which  to  buy  tickets  for 
these  theaters.   Sometimes  it  is  iron  or  brass  from 
the  cars  standing  on  the  railroad  tracks,  and  some- 
times it  is  the  lead  pipe  from  an  empty  house.   These 
things  they  will  sell  to  the  junk  dealers.   The  girls 
also  will  go  to  almost  any  length  in  order  to  get  the 
price  of  admission.   As  an  example  of  this,  a  few 
days  ago  I  saw  two  young  girls  of  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen, whose  parents  were  respectable  German  people 
who  did  not  approve  of  children  going  to  the  theater 
and  would  not  give  them  money  for  this  purpose.   The 
girls  held  a  conference  in  order  to  find  a  way  by 
which  they  might  get  the  necessary  funds.   They  re- 
membered that  they  had  a  cousin  who  was  a  dentist's 
assistant,  and  this  cousin  had  told  them  that  if  at 
any  time  they  wanted  dental  work  done,  she  would  see 
that  her  employer  did  it  for  nothing.   She  had  also 
mentioned  with  pride  that  this  particular  dentist 
made  a  very  large  number  of  gold  crowns.   The  girls 
resolved  that  one  of  them  should  pretend  that  she 
had  a  toothache  and  the  following  day  they  would  go 
to  the  dentist  and  while  the  one  was  having  a  tooth  | 
pulled  out  the  other  would  steal  the  gold  crowns. 
They  carried  out  this  plan,  drawing  lots  as  to  who 
should  be  the  victim,  and  the  girl  on  whom  the  lot 
fell,  bore  the  pain  and  sacrificed  the  tooth,  while 
the  other  stole  the  gold  crowns.   They  were  arrested 
just  as  they  were  selling  these  crowns  to  a  pawn- 
broker. 
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It  has  been  asserted  that  more  girls  are  re- 
cruited for  houses  of  ill-fame  from  the  dance  halls 
than  from  any  other  place,  because  men  find  it  easy 
to  go  to  these  halls  for  evil  purposes.   They  can 
readily  get  acquainted  with  the  girls.   They  either 
make  love  to  them  and  pretend  they  want  to  marry 
them,  or  they  offer  them  good  positions  with  higher 
pay  than  they  are  getting  elsewhere.   The  former  ap- 
peals to  their  love  of  romance,  the  latter  to  their 
ambition,  and  they  often  fall  into  the  trap.   The 
wayward  girl  and  the  innocent  girl  are  both  victims 
of  the  "spieler,"  as  the  man  is  called  who  frequents 
the  dance  halls,  but  the  girl  who  is  innocent  adds 
zest  to  the  game. 

I  would  advocate  in  every  city  a  department 
of  recreation,  just  as  we  have  a  department  of  health, 
whose  function  should  be  not  only  to  regulate  and  to 
supervise  places  of  amusement  run  for  commercial  rea- 
sons but  to  establish  and  maintain  municipal  theaters 
and  municipal  dance  halls,  where  a  small  admission 
fee  could  be  charged,  where  there  might  be  proper 
chaperonage,  and  where  the  girls  could  obtain  in  a 
legitimate  manner  the  amusements  which  they  are  con- 
stantly seeking. 

In  the  various  parts  of  Chicago  where  we  have 
our  fourteen  magnificent  field  houses  delinquency  has 
decreased  to  a  very  remarkable  degree.   The  policemen 
report  there  is  very  little  work  for  them.   The  small 
shopkeepers  say  there  is  hardly  any  petty  larceny, 
and  citizens  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  chil- 
dren are  no  longer  troublesome  and  the  gang  no  more  a 
menace  to  the  neighborhood.  This  undoubtedly  is  be- 
cause the  field  houses  with  their  games,  their  ath- 
letic competitions,  their  drills,  and  their  dances, 
furnish  the  children  with  the  excitement  and  the  oc- 
cupation which  is  such  a  necessary  part  of  their 
lives. 

The  problem  of  recreation  for  the  children 
of  our  country,  if  we  would  keep  them  from  the  things 
that  are  evil,  is  one  that  confronts  every  citv  and 
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town  and  hamlet  in  the  land.   We  need,  therefore,  more 
parks  and  playgrounds  and  swimming  pools  and  athletic 
fields  and  gymnasiums.   We  need  to  get  at  the  gang, 
not  to  break  them  up,  but  to  bring  them  in.   We  need 
to  open  our  public  schools  as  social  centers  so  that 
the  money  of  the  taxpayers  may  be  economically  expend- 
ed and  the  schools  not  be  closed  for  17  out  of  the 
24  hours.   The  public  schools  are  for  purposes  of  ed- 
ucation, but  education  cannot  be  confined  to  7  hours 
out  of  the  24;  it  means  the  formation  of  character, 
and  it  must  go  on  and  touch  every  part  of  the  child's 
life,  not  only  his  working  time  but  his  play  time, 
and  the  public  schools  should  always  be  open  to  him 
for  properly  supervised  recreation. 

To  sum  up,  in  all  of  our  large  cities  we 
have  our  miles  and  miles  of  streets  filled  with  places 
designed  for  commercial  reasons  to  attract  the  young 
people.   We  have  our  theaters  with  their  glittering 
lights  and  their  disreputable  back  rooms,  our  dance 
halls,  luring  boys  and  girls  to  their  downfall,  and 
we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  evil  influences  of 
these  places.   But  what  are  we  doing  to  make  the 
other  side  of  life  attractive?  What  are  we  doing  for 
the  young  boys  and  girls  who  stand  behind  the  coun- 
ters of  our  shops  for  10,  12,  13  and  sometimes  14 
hours  a  day?  We  meet  them  every  day  upon  our  streets, 
the  overdressed  little  shop  girl  out  at  the  toe  and 
down  at  the  heel,  but  with  her  huge  pompadour  and  her 
big  hat,  and  the  confident  self-assertive  boy  with 
his  sporty  clothes,  his  gay  tie  and  his  cigarette. 
Commonplace  enough  you  may  say — yes,  perhaps  so,  but 
each  one  with  a  soul  needing  development,  each  one 
looking  about  for  something  to  which  it  may  lay  hold, 
each  one  sending  up  an  unconscious  prayer:   nI  am 
young;  I  need  pleasure;  I  see  it  all  about  me;  I  see 
every  day  the  children  of  the  rich  spending  for 
trifles  what  would  keep  me  for  a  year;  I  see  them 
going  to  dances  and  to  balls,  to  dinners  and  to  sup- 
pers; I  hear  the  sound  of  merry  laughter  as  they  drive 
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past  me  in  motors  and  carriages;  I  do  not  envy  them. 
I  bear  them  no  ill-will;  but  my  shoulders  are  no 
broader  than  theirs,  my  strength  no  greater,  my  ca- 
pacity for  enjoyment  no  less,  for  I,  too,  like  to 
laugh  and  dance  and  sing;  for  I,  too,  am  young,  and 
I  need  pleasure.   Give  it  to  me!   Give  me  life!   Let 
me  enjoy!" 
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20  Printed  by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  1911. 
Safeguards  for  Youth  at  Work  and  at  Play,  Chap.  Ill, 
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EQUAL  SUFFRAGE22 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  address  to  give 
the  history  of  equal  suffrage,  nor  to  go  into  the 
subject  upon  abstract  grounds,  but  rather  to  make  a 
statement  from  one  so  recently  converted  that  the 
arguments  against  woman's  suffrage  are  still  fresh 
in  her  mind. 

With  the  permission  of  the  audience,  I  will 
in  turn  consider  what  we  might  call  the  ecclesias- 
tical argument,  the  physical  strength  argument,  the 
domestic  and  social  argument,  the  old  contention 
that  it  would  be  unwomanly  and  contaminating  to  mix 
in  political  affairs  and  several  arguments  against 
suffrage  for  women,  which  are  placed  upon  grounds  of 
expediency. 

We  cannot  take  the  ecclesiastical  argument 
against  equal  suffrage  too  seriously,  for  the  church 
has  traditionally  treated  women  as  an  inferior,  often 
as  the  mere  tempter  of  man.   The  ecclesiastic  has  al- 
ways made  much  of  the  story  in  Genesis,  when  the 
woman  was  somewhat  hastily  tried  and  condemned  to  an 
age-long  punishment  for  the  successful  tempting  of 
Adam.   This  remained  so  persistently  in  the  minds  of 
theologians  that  even  as  late  as  the  discovery  of 
chloroform,  they  insisted  that  it  would  be  impious 
to  administer  it  to  women  in  child  birth,  and  thus 
interfere  with  her  just  punishment.   At  one  of  the 
I  Eucumenical  councils  a  few  centuries  ago  days  were 
;  spent  in  gravely  discussing  the  question  whether  or 
!  not  women  possessed  souls  and  the  affirmative  won  by 
;  very  narrow  majority.   St.  Paul  is  often  quoted  in 
\   reproof  to  the  rash  woman  who  would  raise  her  voice 
I  in  public  even  on  behalf  of  the  most  defenseless. 
j  One  of  the  first  pious  acts  of  the  Puritans,  who 

22  1911.  Given  at  many  Suffrage  Meetings.  See  Safeguards  for 
Youth  at  Work  and  at  Play,  pp.  205-7. 
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braved  the  dangers  of  the  sea  in  order  to  found  a  new 
commonwealth  of  freedom,  was  the  banishment  of  Anne 
Hutchinson,  who  had  ventured  to  speak  in  public,  and 
so  late  as  1840  Biblical  authority  was  quoted  againstl 
Lucretia  Mott  and  other  pioneer  women  abolitionists, 
as  a  reason  for  refusing  them  seats  in  the  Worlds 
Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  London.  During  the  long 
centuries  when  education  was  solely  in  the  hands  of 
the  church,  at  first  dispensed  by  priests  and  monks, 
and  later  also  by  stern  Calvinistic  theologians,  it 
was  constantly  refused  to  women  beyond  such  meager 
writing  and  cyphering  as  were  useful  for  household 
accounts.  The  long  effort  of  women  to  obtain  higher 
education  has  been  successful  largely  in  proportion, 
as  education  has  slipped  from  ecclesiastical  hand's 
into  secular  ones.  Even  now  many  aspects  of  educa- 
tion are  considered  unwomanly,  especially  those  which 
pertain  to  athletics.  An  English  clergyman  quite 
recently  reproved  one  of  his  girl  parishioners  who 
was  learning  to  swim.  When  in  defence  of  her  posi- 
tion she  asked:  "What  shall  I  do  if  I  am  in  danger 
of  drowning,  and  do  not  know  how  to  swim?'1  He 
promptly  replied:  "The  ladylike  thing  would  be  to 
wait  quietly  until  a  man  comes  to  your  rescue."  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  ecclesiastical  consent 
will  be  the  last  to  be  obtained  for  the  cause  of 
woman's  suffrage,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
broad-minded  clergymen  are  committed  to  the  cause, 
and  that  women  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  many 
congregations. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  next  argument 
against  woman's  suffrage,  which  is  placed  on  physio- 
logical grounds.   It  is  asserted  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph that  women  cannot  bear  arms,  and  that  therefore, 
they  should  have  no  integral  part  in  the  state  whose 
very  existence  may  at  any  moment  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  its  citizens  to  defend  it.   This  argument 
may  have  had  weight  when  the  State  was  small  and 
newly  established,  and  when  the  strength  of  every 
man  was  needed  for  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  the 
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enemies  lurking  upon  the  border  ready  to  attack  his 
very  home.   Such  conditions  are,  however,  scarcely 
found  within  the  civilized  world  today.   In  the 
first  place,  war  itself  is  gradually  disappearing, 
and  much  of  that  which  remains  is  conducted  by  pro- 
jecting explosives  from  battleships  or  Maxim  guns 
into  the  enemy's  defences.   How  and  when  these  shells 
shall  be  thrown  is  not  a  matter  of  strength,  but  of 
careful  mathematical  calculation.   The  successful 
officer  in  modern  warfare  is  really  an  engineer,  and 
the  actual  shooting  is  performed  by  a  gunner  boy, 
who  merely  applies  a  match  to  a  fuse.  Changing  con- 
ditions have,  therefore,  swept  this  time-honored  ar- 
gument off  the  field,  if  indeed  it  ever  was  worth 
much,  when  invalids  and  men  over  sixty  not  liable  to 
military  service  were  still  permitted  the  franchise, 
and  when  such  old  men  as  Bismark,  Gladstone,  and 
Uncle  Joe  Cannon  can  hold  an  important  place  in  gov- 
ernment.  Certainly  since  the  days  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale women  have  performed  a  valuable  function  upon 
the  battlefield.  A  soldier  restored  to  military 
service  through  the  efforts  of  an  army  nurse  might 
certainly  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  proxy. 

Another  hoary  argument  similar  to  the  mili- 
tary one  is  the  contention  that  women  cannot  perform 
police  duty,  yet  every  student  of  social  conditions 
in  a  large  city  realizes  that  the  absence  of  women 
on  the  police  force  is  perhaps  responsible  for  some 
of  our  social  dangers.  Even  conservative  students 
of  municipal  administration  are  now  advocating  morales 
police,  of  whom  a  certain  number  should  be  women,  if 
a  city  would  properly  protect  young  girls  from  the 
many  traps  and  pitfalls  which  are  purposely  set  for 
their  unwary  feet;  if  it  would  deal  in  any  sense  ade- 
quately with  prostitution,  that  grave  menace  to  pub- 
lic health  and  morals;  if  it  would  treat  even  decent- 
ly the  women  who  are  constantly  brought  into  the  po- 
lice courts  for  slight  misdemeanors  but  who  are  too 
often  subjected  to  the  contempt  and  contumely  ac- 
corded to  "women  of  the  street."   Certainly  a 
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beginning  has  been  made  here  in  Chicago,  with  police 
matrons  in  every  station,  and  it  would  be  a  mere  ex- 
tension of  their  functions  to  require  them  to  seek 
out  young  girls  who  may  have  been  decoyed  into  dis- 
reputable lodging  houses  or  hotels;  to  be  present  in 
court  when  girls  are  tried;  and  to  conduct  those  who 
have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  institutions 
to  which  they  have  been  committed. 

The  general  argument  that  women's  physique  is 
inferior  to  that  of  men  becomes  less  telling  when  we 
learn  from  the  United  States  census  that  women  have 
entered  all  but  nine  of  the  three  hundred  and  seven 
occupations  open  to  men;  and  that  in  many  of  them 
women's  endurance  and  illimitable  patience  is  quite 
as  valuable  as  men's  superior  muscular  strength.  Her 
disadvantage  is  lessened  each  day  by  the  invention 
of  machinery  which  divides  production  into  a  series 
of  petty  tasks.   Legislation  throughout  the  civilized 
world  is  also  constantly  affording  her  protection. 
The  recent  Illinois  law  limiting  the  work  of  women 
to  ten  hours  a  day  is  an  instance  lately  reinforced 
by  a  decision  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  sustain- 
ing a  similar  law.   Through  subdivision  of  labor  on 
one  hand  and  protective  legislation  on  the  other,  the 
argument  .of  general  physical  inferiority  will  soon 
lose  its  force.  With  an  advancing  civilization  which 
constantly  demands  less  brute  strength  and  more 
delicate  skill,  women  will  gradually  overcome  the 
disadvantage  of  a  so-called  inferior  physical 
strength. 

The  domestic  and  social  arguments  are  many. 
It  is  said  that  if  women  had  the  vote,  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  political  matters  between  a  man  and 
his  wife  might  result  in  serious  domestic  difficul- 
ties.  This  places  a  unique  value  upon  politics — cer- 
tainly women  and  their  husbands  have  harmoniously 
disagreed  upon  the  subject  of  religion  and  have  often 
belonged  to  differing  religious  communions  throughout 
a  happy  married  life.   They  have  held  opposite  views 
on  the  temperance  question  without  being  forced  into 
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the  divorce  courts,  in  fact  men  and.  women  who  are 
united  through  their  affections,  their  mutual  re- 
sponsibilities towards  children,  may  quite  safely 
differ  in  mere  matters  of  opinion.   Many  women  may 
be  fairly  well  represented  by  their  husbands'  vote 
upon  the  governmental  control  of  railroad  rebates, 
but  how  many  are  adequately  represented  by  a  mascu- 
line vote  upon  the  necessary  appropriation  of  public 
funds  in  order  to  secure  a  clean  milk  supply  for 
Chicago,  which  must  include  an  inspection  of  the 
dairy  farms  of  Wisconsin  and  Indiana,  as  well  as 
Illinois,  and  thereby  run  athwart  the  existing  inter- 
state commerce  regulations  quite  as  definitely  as  do 
freight  rates?  A  dozen  other  illustrations  might  be 
used  of  measures  which  effect  the  health,  the  educa- 
tion and  the  recreation  of  children,  concerning 
whose  needs  their  father  who  spends  a  larger  part  of 
the  day  outside  the  home,  cannot  possibly  be  as  well 
informed  as  is  their  mother.   The  charge  that  a 
mother  would  neglect  her  home  if  she  left  it  three 
or  four  times  a  year  in  order  to  cast  her  vote  is 
manifestly  absurd;  in  the^first  place  she  would  be 
required  to  vote  in  her  own  precinct,  and  the  poll- 
ing place  could  not  possibly  be  more  than  a  few 
blocks  away.   Entering  a  booth  and  marking  a  ballot 
even  slowly  and  conscientiously  could  not  require 
more  time  than  a  single  rubber  of  bridge  whist.  A 
woman  who  attends  church  each  Sunday  absents  herself 
from  her  home  for  more  than  an  hour  fifty-two  times 
a  year,  and  yet  the  most  devoted  advocate  of  domes- 
ticity for  women  would  scarcely  venture  to  insist 
that  a  mother  must  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
public  worship  because  the  baby  might  fall  out  of 
its  cradle  during  her  absence  at  church.   Such  a 
woman  can  at  least  discuss  a  sermon  with  her  husband 
during  Sunday  dinner  and  it  might  through  analogy  be 
contended  that  a  woman  who  is  interested  in  public 
affairs  is  much  more  entertaining  to  the  men  of  her 
family  than  if  she  never  went  outside  of  her  own 
home.   Possibly  we  have  again  failed  to  take  account 
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of  the  onward  march  of  civilization.  We  still  think 
of  the  woman  in  her  home  as  she  was  years  ago. 

It  is  also  stated  on  the  grounds  of  expedi- 
ency, that  women  do  not  want  to  vote,  and  that  they 
dread  the  contact  with  rough  men  at  the  polls.   To 
this,  one  can  only  reply  that  most  of  the  slaves  did 
not  want  freedom  until  the  advantages  of  it  were 
presented  to  them  by  their  more  ambitious  fellow- 
slaves,  and  that  if  all  of  the  slaves  had  been 
obliged  to  wait  for  freedom  until  every  single  slave 
desired  it,  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  wait  for- 
ever.  Those  women  who  do  not  desire  to  vote  are  not 
coerced  really  because  they  possess  the  privilege, 
but  at  present  those  women  who  do  desire  to  vote,  are 
absolutely  prohibited. 

To  adduce  the  argument  that  the  influence  of 
politics  is  corrupting,  and  that  individual  women 
will  lose  their  influence  over  individual  men  as  a 
reason  for  withdrawing,  or  rather  prohibiting  the 
participation  of  all  women  from  the  service  of  the 
state,  can  seem  but  puerile  to  man  or  woman  connected 
with  real  life.   The  woman  who  wishes  to  remain  in 
"the  sanctity  of  the  home"  walled  away  from  the  real 
interests  and  concerns  of  the  age  in  which  she  lives, 
can  easily  retain  that  position  by  steadily  refusing 
to  vote  or  to  enter  the  arena  of  politics.   If  women 
cannot  go  to  the  polls  without  being  insulted,  the 
situation  itself  seems  to  demand  their  help.  Women 
could  at  least  insist  that  a  reasonable  measure  of 
law  and  order  be  maintained.  Political  freedom  is 
said  to  be  merely  the  control  of  those  who  make  poli- 
tics their  business  by  those  who  do  not,  and  if  pro- 
fessional politicians  are  using  this  order  to  frighten 
away  law-abiding  voters,  it  is  quite  time  that  there 
was  an  influence  restraining  them. 

It  is  after  all  too  late  in  the  day  to  put 
women  into  the  disfranchised  class  with  idiots,  crim- 
inals, paupers,  and  the  insane.   A  little  girl  re- 
cently returning  with  her  aunt  from  a  suffrage  meet- 
ing, eagerly  asked  her  father  whether  she  would  be 
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allowed  to  vote  when  she  grew  up.  Upon  being  some- 
what sternly  told  that  she  certainly  would  not,  the 
disappointed  child,  with  the  meeting  still  fresh  in 
her  mind,  anxiously  inquired:   "Which  will  I  be  when 
I  grow  up,  an  idiot,  a  woman,  or  a  criminal?" 

Whatever  men  may  believe  in  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  the  vote  for  women,  they  quite  univer- 
sally agree  that  it  is  highly  proper  for  women  to  en- 
gage in  philanthropy.   And  yet,  a  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  present-day  philanthropy  is  the  fact  that 
many  undertakings  organized  and  first  maintained  by 
disinterested  citizens  as  private  benefactions  when 
they  have  proved  their  social  worth  and  utility,  are 
taken  over  by  the  city,  by  the  county,  or  by  the 
state,  and  are  henceforth  manned  by  public  officials 
and  paid  for  out  of  public  funds. 

It  is  easy  to  cite  current  examples  of  each 
kind.  To  take  the  city  first:  several  years  ago  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Chicago,  whose  board 
consisted  solely  of  women,  undertook  to  extend  the 
advantage  of  nursing  to  the  children  in  the  public 
schools,  both  that  the  spread  of  infection  might  be 
avoided  and  that  the  children  might  be  cured  of  many 
of  the  little  ills  to  which  neglected  children  are 
so  subject.  The  Association  did  this  work  very  ac- 
ceptably for  two  years,  but  when  it  was  gradually 
taken  over  by  the  public  health  department  of  the 
city,  the  women  of  course  lost  their  direct  supervi- 
sion, and  could  only  give  such  advice  as  might  be 
voluntarily  requested  by  the  department.  Any  sug- 
gestion that  one  of  the  women  who  initiated  the  work 
of  the  school  nurse  should  be  elected  to  the  city 
council,  which  is  directly  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  financial  appropriations  of  the 
health  department,  would  of  course  be  considered 
quite  impossible.  We  must  learn  to  make  the  fine 
distinction  which  appears  so  logical  to  the  masculine 
mind;  that  it  is  most  ladylike  and  philanthropic  to 
direct  the  work  of  a  school  nurse  paid  by  a  private 
association,  but  that  it  is  most  unwomanly  and 
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reprehensible  to  direct  the  work  of  a  school  nurse 
paid  by  the  city. 

As  an  example  of  the  county  we  may  instance 
the  probation  officers  connected  with  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Cook  County,  who  for  six  years  were  paid  by 
a  volunteer  organization  consisting  mostly  of  women. 
Five  years  ago  these  probation  officers,  the  major- 
ity of  them  the  same  people  who  had  been  selected  by 
the  volunteer  committee,  were  taken  over  by  the  coun- 
ty, and  their  salaries  paid  from  county  funds.   They 
continue  to  do  the  same  work,  are  still  responsible 
for  the  delicate  task  of  re-establishing  children 
who  have  been  paroled  to  them  by  the  Juvenile  Court, 
they  spend  many  hours  talking  to  the  mothers  and 
teachers  of  such  children,  but  they  are  now  account- 
able only  to  the  county  commissioners.   Any  sugges- 
tion that  one  of  the  public  spirited  women  who  was 
so  long  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  probation 
officers  should  be  elected  a  county  commissioner,  so 
that  she  might  continue  the  good  work  which  put  the 
Chicago  Court  in  the  van  of  the  Juvenile  Courts  of 
the  world,  would  be  received  with  horror;  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  commissioners  at  the 
present  moment,  or  at  least  their  president  Peter  Bartzen, 
are  so  bungling  in  their  management  that  all  the  friends 
of  the  Court  are  most  apprehensive  as  to  its  future. 

To  illustrate  from  the  state,  over  and  over 
again  Illinois  women  have  collected  data  for  child 
labor  legislation.   They  have  visited  the  forlorn 
children  who  worked  in  the  huge  glass  factories,  the 
four-hour  shifts  so  arranged  that  dozens  of  thinly 
clad  little  boys  went  directly  from  the  open  door  of 
the  superheated  furnace  in  which  they  had  been  plac- 
ing the  soft  blown  glass,  out  into  the  cold  air  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  from  which  sudden  tran- 
sition pleurisy  and  pneumonia  often  resulted.   Illi- 
nois women  also  made  a  study  of  the  children  who 
worked  in  the  stockyards,  the  box  factories  and  the 
sweat  shops  of  Chicago.   These  women  plead  with  one 
session  of  the  legislature  after  another  for  adequate 
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laws  to  protect  such  children  from  the  premature 
toil  which  was  so  surely  fatal  to  the  future  citizen- 
ship of  the  state.   It  required  fifteen  years  of  un- 
remitting effort  to  secure  our  present   child-labor 
code,  and  at  every  legislative  session  even  now  spe- 
cial interests,  such  as  the  stage  or  the  canneries, 
continue  to  make  attacks  upon  it.   A  suggestion  that 
these  women  who  are  naturally  interested  in  the  chil- 
dren of  working  people  and  informed  as  to  their  needs, 
should  cast  a  vote  for  the  state  legislators,  upon 
whom  the  responsibilities  for  such  protective  legis- 
lation is  placed,  would  be  considered  utterly  pre- 
posterous.  They  may  "work"  for  child  labor  legisla- 
tion which  means  collecting  endless  data,  talking  up 
and  down  the  state,  and  lobbying  at  Springfield  dur- 
ing dreary  weeks,  but  they  must  not  vote  for  it. 
They  may  persuade  reluctant  legislators,  but  they 
must  not  cast  a  ballot  for  them.   At  the  present  mo- 
ment a  group  of  devoted  women  in  Chicago  are  sustain- 
ing a  vocational  bureau  that  boys  and  girls  who  leave 
school  at  fourteen  from  the  lower  grades  may  be  in- 
telligently directed  to  find  their  first  work  in  an 
industry  which  will  ultimately  demand  skill  and  pay 
an  adequate  return.   The  work  in  this  bureau  has  been 
most  ably  performed,  so  that  one  almost  dreads  the 
moment  when  it  shall  be  taken  over  by  the  State  and 
these  intelligent  women,  to  whom  the  state  denies 
the  use  of  the  ballot,  shall  no  longer  have  a  part 
in  it. 

Public-spirited  women  in  a  hundred  different 
directions  are  at  the  present  moment  carrying  on 
philanthropic  activities  in  which  they  are  permitted 
to  engage,  and  for  which  they  are  highly  commended  by 
men.   When,  however,  the  self-same  activity  shall  be 
carried  on  by  officials  who  must  be  elected  by  the 
voter,  women  will  be  excluded  from  participtation. 
The  same  activities  will  no  longer  be  considered 
philanthropy  but  politics. 

Women  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic affairs,  naturally  resent  having  the  door  shut  in 
their  faces  when  the  work  they  have  initiated  and  long 
maintained  is  taken  over  into  the  halls  of  state. 
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1430  Astor  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
April  13,  1911 

F.  B.  Daniels,  Esq., 
General  Solicitor 
The  Pullman  Company 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir:- 

I  am  a  stockholder  in  the  Pullman  Company,  holding 
4,080  shares.  Naturally  I  feel  an  obligation  for  the  condition 
existing  in  the  Company  which  is  paying  me  dividends.  Rumors 
having  come  to  me  in  regard  to  conditions  at  Pullman,  I  asked 
my  friend,  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  to  make  me  a  report  covering  the 
matter.  The  greater  part  of  the  material  for  this  report, 
which  I  enclose,  especially  that  pertaining  to  industrial  dis- 
eases, was  gathered  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  carried 
on  by  the  Illinois  Commission  on  Occupational  Diseases.  Part 
of  the  information  as  to  accidents  was  secured  at  the  same 
time,  but  most  was  gathered  later  by  one  of  Professor  Hender- 
son1 s  students.  We  have  all  of  his  original  communications, 
with  accounts  of  interviews  with  workmen  and  foremen,  but  of 
course  are  pledged  to  keep  the  names  of  our  informants  secret. 

The  investigation  of  lead  poisoning  was  made  by  Dr. 
Alice  Hamilton  herself,  and  that  of  the  other  poisons  was  done 
by  Dr.  Emery  Hayhurst  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
by  Dr.  Matthew  Karasek  of  the  Iroquois  Hospital  and  by  Dr. 
George  Apfelbach  of  Cook  County  Hospital.  The  cases  of  illness 
that  were  discovered  represent  only  a  small  number  of  those  that 
would  be  found  if  there  were  regular  medical  inspection  of  em- 
ployes who  are  exposed  to  poisonous  fumes  or  dust  or  to  the  ef- 
fects of  sand  blast. 

23  See  Growing  Up  With  A  City,  pp.  165-66. 
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After  you  have  read  this  report  I  should  like  very- 
much  to  have  an  interview  with  you  or  to  hear  from  you  if  any- 
thing will  be  done  in  the  matter.  The  Pullman  Company  always 
has  been  so  very  prosperous  and  has  made  so  much  money  for  its 
stockholders  that  it  certainly  seems  it  ought  to  safeguard  its 
men,  protect  them  from  accidents,  and  take  care  of  them  in  a 
scientific  manner  after  they  have  been  injured.  To  do  this 
would  involve  a  comparatively  small  expense  on  the  part  of  the 
Company,  and  the  money  thus  expended  would  not  be  missed  by  the 
stockholders.  It  is  carelessness  as  to  conditions,  such  as  now 
exists  at  Pullman,  that  often  leads  to  drastic  legislation  in- 
stead of  that  which  has  been  based  on  careful  experience. 


14S0  Astor  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
April  13,  1911 

My  dear  Mr.  Rurnells:- 

Thanks  for  your  letter  of  April  twelfth.   I  am  today 
sending  the  report  to  which  I  previously  referred,  to  your 
General  Solicitor  Mr.  F.  B.  Daniels. 

Dr.  Hamilton  tells  me  that  the  Pullman  Company  are 
not  making  any  very  great  efforts  to  minimize  the  danger  under 
which  the  men  work  at  Pullman.  Naturally  Dr.  Hamilton  would 
not  be  able  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  conditions  existing 
there;  that  should  be  done  by  people  whose  business  it  is  to 
provide  safety  appliances  for  those  who  work  at  dangerous  oc- 
cupations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  accidents  at 
Pullman  is  of  even  greater  moment  than  that  of  industrial  dis- 
eases. The  percentage  of  accidents  is  very  high,  and  all  are 
attended  by  one  physician,  who  is  not  a  specialist  and  yet 
treats  a  great  many  injuries  to  the  eye. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Pullman  Company  ought 
to  take  every  precaution  to  protect  their  men  from  accident  and 
should  use  every  means  to  take  care  of  them  after  they  have 
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been  injured;  and  their  polic7  in  the  past  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  one  of  economy  rather  than  of  liberality  and  justice. 


Very  truly  yours, 


John  S.  Runnells,  Esq 


1430  Astor  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
January  8,  1912. 

Richmond  Dean,  Esq., 

The  Pullman  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

My  dear  Mr.  Dean:- 

I  have  heard  from  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  who  has  been 
several  times  to  Pullman,  that  the  conditions  there  have  im- 
proved tremendously  in  the  last  year,  and  as  a  stockholder  in 
the  Pullman  Company  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Company  to  care  for  the  safety  and  health 
of  their  employes. 

Dr.  Hamilton  tells  me  that  while  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  men,  the  hospital 
which  you  planned  has  not  materialized  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  that  the  men  who  are  ill  or  who  meet  with  accidents  are 
cared  for  in  their  own  homes  or  boarding  houses. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Company  to  support 
a  visiting  nurse  who  would  spend  all  her  time  visiting  the  Com- 
pany's employes,  furnishing  them  with  the  care  which  is  so  nec- 
essary in  case  of  illness?  Such  a  nurse  could  be  supplied  by 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  and  she  could  receive  from  the 
Company  each  morning  a  list  of  the  men  to  be  visited  and  would 
take  all  responsibility  for  their  physical  welfare. 

Many  of  the  large  corporations  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  and  the  Steel  Company,  support  such 
nurses  to  work  among  their  men.   It  seems  to  me  that  if  this 
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were  done,  the  Pullman  Company  would  then  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  conditions  under  which  their  employes  work 
both  safe  and  comfortable. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EQUAL  SUFFRAGE24 

What  Has  Been  Done  - 

What  Ought  To  Be  Done 

I  have  been  asked  to  tell  today  what  women 
have  accomplished  in  the  states  where  they  have  the 
ballot,  and  I  have  been  given  fifteen  minutes  in 
which  to  do  it.   The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
women  have  accomplished  so  much  that  it  would  take 
me  several  hours  to  tell  the  full  story  of  their  work 
in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Washington. 
Equal  Suffrage  California  is  yet  too  young  to  have 
made  a  record.   I  can  therefore  only  briefly  sketch 
the  most  important  measures  passed  in  these  states 
which  are  largely  due  to  the  votes  of  women. 

The  women  of  Wyoming  have  voted  since  terri- 
torial days  (1869),  and  it  is  said  that  the  state 
has  not  a  single  good  law  which  is  not  due  to  their 
efforts.   Wyoming  has  the  honor  of  having  fewer  il- 
literate children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.   It  has  only  72 
such  children,  while  in  many  other  states — especial- 
ly where  child  labor  is  allowed — the  number  of  illit- 
erate children  runs  as  high  as  65,000.   The  very 
small  number  in  Wyoming  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
women  voters,  who  worked  out  a  plan  by  which  travel- 
ling teachers  are  sent  to  different  parts  of  the 
state  where  children  are  gathered  from  ranges  and 

24  Given  1917;  added  to  and  printed  1919  as  "Some  Legislative 
Needs  in  Illinois."  Cf.  footnote  39.   See  Safeguards  for 
Youth  at  Work  and  at  Play,  pp.  10-11,  216,  221-27. 
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ranches  and  taught  to  read  and  write.   The  teacher 
then  moves  on  to  another  place,  and  in  order  that  the 
children  may  not  forget  what  they  have  learned,  trav- 
eling libraries  are  placed  at  their  disposal. 

Other  legislative  measures  for  which  women 
have  worked  in  Wyoming  are: 

Equal  pay  for  men  and  women  teachers  of  equal 
qualifications 

Age  of  protection  for  girls  raised  to  18 

Penalties  for  neglect,  abuse  or  cruelty  to 
children 

No  liquor  or  tobacco  sold  to  children  under  16 

Licensed  gambling  forbidden 

Provision  for  the  care  of  deserted  or  orphaned 
children  or  the  children  of  infirm  or  incompetent 
parents 

Colorado,  where  the  women  have  voted  since 
1893,  has  the  most  advanced  laws  of  any  state  in  the 
Union  and  the  best  net  work  for  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  children  and  the  home.   It  has  the  best 
Juvenile  Court  law,  the  best  Child  Labor  law,  the 
best  Compulsory  Education  law,  the  best  law  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  obligation  of  fathers  to  support  their 
families.   Colorado  has  the  best  administration  of 
its  laws  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  and  Judge  Lindsay 
says  that  we  owe  this  condition  more  to  woman  suf- 
frage than  to  any  other  cause. 

Some  of  the  legislation  which  has  been  large- 
ly accomplished  through  women  voters  is: 

Age  of  consent  for  girls  raised  to  18 
Juvenile  Courts  and  Truant  Schools  established 
Education  compulsory  to  the  16th  year 
Mothers  made  joint  guardians  of  children  with 
fathers 

Protective  care  for  the  feeble-minded 
Advanced  regulations  for  child  labor 
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Prohibiting  women  from  working  over  eight  hours 
a  day  when  engaged  in  occupations  which  require 
standing 

Contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  children  made 
a  criminal  offense. 

In  Utah  the  bills  regarding  legislation  re- 
lating to  women  and  children  generally  have  been  pre- 
sented by  some  woman's  organization,-  usually  a  feder- 
ated club.  When  the  bills  are  up  before  the  Senate 
or  the  House  the  halls  are  thronged  with  club  women 
interested  in  their  passage.   It  is  said  that  the 
results  in  Utah  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage  and  that  women  have  been  active  in  securing 
laws  for  the  protection  of  minors  and  numerous  laws 
relating  to  municipal  house-cleaning  and  educational 
matters. 

As  a  result  of  equal  suffrage  in  Utah,  cau- 
cuses and  primary  meetings  are  conducted  with  dignity 
and  decorum,  and  American  women  have  entered  upon 
their  new  privileges  with  the  ready  adaptation  which 
always  distinguishes  them. 

The  principal  gain  in  Utah  has  been:- 

Equal  pay  for  men  and  women  teachers  of  equal 
qualifications 

Age  of  protection  for  girls  raised  to  18 

Sale  or  gift  of  cigarettes,  tobacco,  opium,  etc., 
forbidden  to  children  under  18 

Provision  for  the  protection  of  children  against 
neglect  or  ill  treatment 

Laws  for  the  establishment  of  free  public  li- 
braries in  cities  and  towns,  and  a  State  Art  Insti- 
tute 

Law  providing  for  a  curfew  bell  at  9  P.M.  to 
keep  children  off  the  streets 

Idaho  (equal  suffrage  granted  in  Idaho  in 
1896) .   For  the  passage  of  many  of  the  laws  of  Idaho, 
women  were  largely  responsible,  and  it  was  through 
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their  efforts  that  members  of  the  legislature  were 
brought  to  realize  that  conditions  existed  which  made 
the  passage  of  laws  relating  to  women  and  children 
necessary.   The  principal  laws  so  established  are: 

Gambling  made  illegal 
Age  of  consent  of  girls  raised  to  18 
Industrial  reform  schools  established 
Equalization  of  married  women's  rights  in  prop- 
erty- 
Establishment  of  libraries  and  reading  rooms 
and  authorizing  a  tax  for  their  maintenance 
Establishment  of  the  Pure  Food  Law 

Washington.   The  most  important  laws  show 
that  Washington,  like  other  equal  suffrage  states, 
keeps  pace  with  other  states  of  the  Union  in  regard 
to  progressive  legislation  and  provides  for: 

Initiative  and  referendum  except  upon  consti- 
tutional amendments 

Eight -hour  day  for  working  women,  except  those 
employed  in  fruit  or  fish  canneries 

A  law  providing  for  the  recall  of  state  officers 

Restoration  of  Supreme  Judgeships  to  direct 
primaries 

Employers'  Liability  bill 

Bill  providing  for  the  commission  plan  of  gov- 
ernment for  cities  from  2,500  to  20,000. 

Women's  protests  also  brought  about  the  de- 
feat of  the  bill  legalizing  prize  fights.  And  the 
successful  efforts  of  the  women  of  Washington  in 
using  the  recall  for  putting  out  of  office  a  disrep- 
utable mayor,  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
public. 

In  California  equal  suffrage  was  granted  in 
1911.   The  women  turned  out  in  great  numbers  at  their 
first  election  and  defeated  the  undesirable  candidates 
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— 61,000  women  voting  in  Los  Angeles.   It  is  yet  too 
soon  to  predict  what  California  women  will  be  able 
to  accomplish,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they 
will  not  be  behind  their  sister  women  in  the  other 
western  states. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  what  Illinois  laws  women 
could  change  if  they  had  the  ballot,  but  I  am  quite 
certain  that  there  are  many  laws  affecting  women  and 
children  which  need  amending.  For  example,  the  age 
of  consent  in  Illinois  is  16  years.   By  our  statutes 
a  girl  becomes  of  age  when  she  is  18;  until  that 
time  we  do  not  give  her  the  right  to  dispose  of  her 
property,  but  we  do  give  her  the  right  to  consent  to 
her  own  ruin  at  the  age  of  16.   In  states  where  women 
vote  the  age  of  consent  is  18.   In  equal -suffrage 
Wyoming  it  is  21.   In  the  majority  of  the  other 
states  it  is  14  or  16;  in  several  it  is  as  low  as  10. 

Our  Bastardy  Law  in  Illinois  provides  that 
if  an  unmarried  woman  has  a  child  and  can  prove  the 
paternity  of  the  child  the  man  is  obliged  to  pay  her 
a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for   the  first 
year  of  the  child's  life,  and  not  more  than  fifty 
dollars  for  each  succeeding  nine  years.   That  is,  if 
a  man  has  an  illegitimate  child,  he  can  be  made  to 
pay  five  hundred  fifty  dollars  for  the  support  of 
that  child  until  the  child  is  ten  years  of  age,  after 
which  time  the  mother  and  child  must  shift  for  them- 
selves.  Of  course,  this  sum  is  utterly  inadequate. 
This  law  again  provides  that  if  the  child  dies,  the 
money  is  withheld,  and,  furthermore,  if  the  child 
dies  before  it  is  born  and  the  mother  attempts  to 
conceal  the  fact,  she  can  be  punished  by  a  year  in 
jail,  even  though  she  be  utterly  guiltless  of  the 
death  of  her  child. 

I  remember  a  young  Russian  girl  who  had  been 
deceived  by  a  fake  marriage.   The  man  deserted  her 
after  having  lived  with  her  for  a  month  or  two.   She 
struggled  to  support  herself  honestly  until  the  time 
came  for  her  confinement,  when  she  went  to  the  county 
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hospital.   After  leaving  the  hospital  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  with  no  place 
to  go  and  no  money,  and  not  knowing  the  address  of 
the  father  of  her  child,  or  of  any  relief  agency, 
she  wandered  about  in  the  snow  and  the  cold  for  some 
time,  and  then  in  desperation  entered  a  disreputable 
life  in  order  that  she  might  support  her  child. 

Our  present  punishment  for  the  crime  of  rape 
may  be  as  low  as  imprisonment  for  one  year.   Seduc- 
tion should  be  a  felony.   Under  our  present  law  it 
is  only  a  misdemeanor,  a  breach  of  manners,  and  in 
the  case  of  either  rape  or  seduction  a  legal  marriage 
before  conviction  abates  all  legal  proceedings.   A 
wife  thus  married  is  usually  promptly  deserted.   Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  a  young  girl  was  assaulted  on  the 
streets  at  night  by  a  man  whom  she  afterwards  charged 
with  rape.   The  friends  of  the  man  brought  such  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  the  girl  that  she  at  last  consented 
to  a  marriage,  whereupon  the  man  immediately  deserted 
her  and  she  felt  forced  to  enter  a  disreputable  life 
in  order  to  support  her  child. 

We  should  also  have  a  law  which  would  make 
wife-desertion  punishable  by  imprisonment.   In  1907 
Cook  County  tried  to  get  such  a  law  upon  its  statute  J 
books,  arguing  that  it  was  supporting  1,000  deserted  ■ 
wives,  and  that  a  law  which  would  make  this  deser- 
tion punishable  by  imprisonment  would  help  to  keep 
men  at  home  supporting  their  families. 

Our  Abandonment  law  should  be  so  amended  that  i 
abandonment  could  be  charged  in  case  of  abandonment 
or  failure  to  support,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
abandonment  and  failure  to  support.   In  many  cases,   i 
as  you  know,  men  wilfully  neglect  their  families, 
sometimes  living  openly  on  the  earnings  of  their 
wives.   If  they  desert,  they  can  be  prosecuted,  but 
not  under  this  statute  if  they  stay  quietly  at  home, 
adding  their  board  to  the  wife's  expenses. 

We  have  an  excellent  Child  Labor  law  in 
Illinois,  which  provides  that  no  child  shall  work  un- 
der 14  years  of  age,  and  that  no  child  under  16  shall 
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work  after  seven  o'clock  at  night.   This  law  unfor- 
tunately does  not  forbid  the  employment  of  children 
upon  the  streets,  and  recent  investigations  have 
shown  that  large  numbers  of  very  young  children — from 
10  to  14  years  of  age — are  employed  upon  the  streets 
at  night,  selling  newspapers,  gum,  merchandise,  etc. 
The  Chicago  Vice  Commission  Reports  makes  a  plea  for 
these  children  of  the  night,  and  urges  that  children 
who  become  familiar  with  vice  in  all  its  aspects  end 
by  taking  part  in  it,  and  that  a  law  should  be  enact- 
ed forbidding  young  children  to  sell  upon  the  streets 
after  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  this  legislation  last  winter,  but  it 
was  defeated,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
newspapers;  and  although  an  effort  has  been  made  this 
fall  to  induce  them  to  give  up  the  employment  of 
boys,  at  least  those  under  12  years  of  age,  the  great 
dailies  of  Chicago  feel  that  they  cannot  conduct 
their  business  without  the  help  of  these  children. 

We  have  on  record  many  cases  of  girls  who 
have  entered  disreputable  houses  at  an  early  age  be- 
cause they  have  become  so  familiar  with  vice  in  the 
segregated  districts,  and  of  boys  who  through  their 
work  as  messengers  or  delivery  boys  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  inmates  of  houses  of  prostitution 
an4  Who  have  become  depraved  because  of  that  famil- 
iarity. 

Then  we  need  a  law  which  shall  provide  for 
fcfce  supervision  of  all  employment  agencies.   It  is 
mot  uncommon  for  employment  bureaus  to  send  women  as 
domestic  servants  to  disreputable  houses.   Only  last 
week  a  young  colored  girl  came  to  me  and  told  me  that 
she  had  made  application  at  such  an  agency  for  the 
position  of  lady's  maid.   She  was  told  that  the  em- 
ployment bureau  had  no  such  position,  but  that  she 
could  be  sent  as  maid  into  a  "sporting  house."   She 
objected  at  first  to  going  there,  but  was  told  that 
the  wages  were  high  and  the  work  light,  and  was 
strongly  urged  to  take  the  position.   If  such  employ- 
ment agencies  could  be  regularly  inspected,  and  if 
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they  could  be  made  to  give  the  names  of  girls  whom 
they  had  placed  and  the  places  to  which  they  had  been 
sent,  it  probably  would  protect  a  large  number  of 
young  women. 

Our  Illinois  law  regulating  the  loaning  of 
money  provides  that  loan  agents  shall  not  charge  more 
than  7  percent  interest,  and  yet  we  find  in  Chicago 
as  well  as  in  all  other  large  cities  hundreds  of 
loan  sharks  who  demand  not  only  their  legal  rate  of 
7  percent  but  often  exact  an  interest  rate  of  120 
percent  a  year.   It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  stop 
this  practice,  as  there  is  no  penalty  for  charging 
this  exorbitant  rate  save  that  the  agent  can  be  made 
to  lose  his  interest  and  be  repaid  only  his  princi- 
pal.  It  is  therefore  a  gamble  on  his  part,  as  he 
stands  to  win  a  very  large  sum,  and  if  he  loses,  it 
is  only  his  interest  and  not  his  principal.   The  game 
therefore  is  one  frequently  played  by  unscupulous 
men,  and  sometimes  women,  who  prey  upon  the  credulity 
and  fears  of  their  victims. 

We  need  in  Chicago  some  sort  of  federal  reg- 
ulation which  shall  provide  for  the  large  number  of 
young  immigrant  girls  who  come  to  this  country  and 
for  whom  government  responsibility  ceases  when  they 
leave  Ellis  Island.   They  should  be  put  upon  a  train 
under  the  care  of  some  official  and  when  they  reach 
Chicago  should  be  housed  in  some  place  where  they 
can  be  kept  until  their  friends  are  communicated  with, 
instead  of  being  left  as  at  present  to  the  mercy  of 
any  white-slave  trader  who  happens  to  board  the  train 
and  who  can  induce  the  girl  to  leave  it,  or  of  the 
expressman  who  takes  the  unprotected  immigrant  and 
her  luggage,  whether  she  will  or  no,  to  any  place 
he  chooses.   The  Immigrants'  Protective  League  has 
many  such  sad  cases  upon  its  records. 

We  need  in  Illinois  a  law  which  shall  provide 
that  the  sale  of  liquor  shall  be  eliminated  from 
dance  halls.   Eighty-six  thousand  young  people  attend 
these  halls  on  some  evenings,  and  a  large  number  of 
them  get  into  trouble  because  liquor  is  openly  sold 
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to  minors,  while  white  slavers  ply  their  trade  in 
many  of  these  places  and  disreputable  lodging  houses 
often  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

There  should  be  an  ordinance  providing  that 
any  dance  hall  operating  in  violation  of  a  law 
shall  be  considered  a  public  nuisance  and  closed,  in 
order  that  it  shall  not  corrupt  the  neighborhood. 

There  should  be  an  ordinance  making  it  un- 
lawful to  permit  minors  under  16  years  of  age  to  en- 
ter or  remain  in  saloons  or  dram  shops.  We  have  an 
ordinance  providing  that  the  saloon  keeper  shall  not 
sell  to  minors,  but  they  are  permitted  to  enter 
saloons;  and  a  saloon,  with  its  setting  of  drunken, 
dissolute  men  is  not  calculated  to  be  the  best  in- 
fluence with  which  to  surround  a  child. 

There  should  be  a  state  censorship  committee 
for  motion  pictures.   The  motion  pictures  of  Chicago 
are  very  well  censored,  but  something  like  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  miles  of  films  have  been  condemned 
and  refused  permission  to  be  exhibited.   In  conse- 
quence, they  have  been  sent  outside  the  city,  all 
over  the  State,  and  nearly  all  the  pictures  exhibited 
in  the  small  towns  are  bad — the  rest  of  the  State 
suffering  for  the  virtues  of  Chicago! 

The  Adult  Delinquency  Law  should  be  so  amend- 
ed that  a  wife  could  testify  against  her  husband  in 
the  violation  of  such  a  law.   As  the  law  stands  at 
present,  the  husband  can  force  his  child  to  do  all 
kinds  of  disreputable  things,  even  immoral  things, 
and  yet  the  testimony  of  the  mother,  anxious  to  save 
her  child,  is  not  admitted.   This  law  should  further 
be  amended  so  that  it  will  cover  all  persons,  even 
if  they  are  not  parents,  if  they  in  any  way  con- 
tribute to  the  delinquency  of  the  child.   Unfortu- 
nately the  law  Is  not  very  clear  on  this  latter 
point,  and  some  judges  refuse  to  hold  others  than 
parents. 

I  believe  that  if  women  had  the  ballot  they 
could  do  a  great  deal  toward  doing  away  with  the 
social  evil — the  greatest  menace  of  our  times.   The 
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more  one  studies  this  problem,  the  more  one  is  im- 
pressed with  the  large  number  of  girls  who  are  "oc- 
casional prostitutes" — women  who  go  into  the  life 
every  now  and  then  in  order  that  they  may  supplement 
their  meager  wage.   If  we  could  have  a  minimum-wage 
law  in  Illinois,  and  if  that  wage  were  one  on  which 
a  girl  could  live,  it  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  safe- 
guard many  young  girls.   Unfortunately,  of  the  wage- 
earning  women  in  the  United  States,  one-fifth  earn 
less  than  $200  a  year;  three-fifths  less  than  $325; 
and  nine-tenths  less  than  $500.  Only  last  week  I 
learned  of  a  young  country  girl  who  had  come  to 
Chicago  in  order  that  she  might  gel  better  wages. 
She  left  her  invalid  mother  in  a  little  Michigan 
town,  promising  to  send  home  her  wages,  as  it  was 
necessary  for  the  mother  to  have  plenty  of  nourish- 
ing food.   She  found  she  was  only  able  to  earn  five 
dollars  a  week  and  that  on  so  little  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  support  herself.   The  mother  wrote  asking  why 
the  girl  did  not  send  the  promised  money,  and  in 
desperation  she  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  man  in 
order  that  she  might  keep  her  mother  in  comfort. 

If  we  could  have  some  kind  of  a  law  which 
provides  that  every  multiple  house,  as  well  as  houses 
of  prostitution,  should  bear  the  name  of  the  owner 
posted  in  the  hallway,  as  is  the  case  in  some  states, 
it  might  be  that  property  owners  would  hesitate  be- 
fore leasing  their  houses  for  illegal  purposes. 

We  should  have  a  state  law  providing  that  no 
hotel  shall  harbor  a  girl  under  18  years  of  age  who 
is  unaccompanied  by  parent  or  guardian.   The  law 
should  provide  that  any  agent  or  hotel  keeper  who 
permits  any  girl  under  18  to  remain  in  a  house  where 
prostitution  is  permitted  shall  be  found  guilty. 
As  the  law  stands  at  present,  the  owner  can  only  be 
held  by  showing  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  girl 
was  allowed  in  the  hotel.   The  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  has  many  cases  on  record  of  young  girls 
who  have  gone  to  hotels.   In  one  case,  where  the  rule 
of  the  hotel  was  that  the  couple  should  have  some 
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baggage,  a  large  number  of  suit  cases  were  kept  in  a 
neighboring  room  in  order  that  they  might  be  loaned 
to  the  boys  and  girls  applying  for  admission,  thus 
keeping  within  the  rule. 

And,  lastly,  women  and  children  undoubtedly 
would  be  helped  by  a  state  law  which  should  require 
not  only  a  marriage  license  but  a  medical  certificate 
that  the  contracting  parties  were  free  from  disease. 
By  this  means  thousands  of  children  would  be  protect- 
ed.  One  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  in  the  world  is 
that  of  the  venereal  disease  ward  for  children  in  the 
County  Hospital.   In  27  months  600  children  under  12 
years  of  age  passed  through  this  ward;  60  percent  of 
them  had  contracted  this  disease  innocently;  20  per- 
cent of  them  had  inherited  it;  and  another  20  percent 
had  been  criminally  assaulted  by  diseased  persons. 

Time  prevents  my  going  more  fully  into  this 
subject,  but  there  are  many  other  laws  which  should 
be  altered  in  order  to  afford  protection  to  women  and 
children.  We  Illinois  women  need  the  ballot  in  order 
that  we  may  keep  the  laws  which  we  already  have  and 
help  administer  them  more  economically,  honestly,  and 
efficiently  than  have  the  present  voters,  and  also  in 
order  that  we  may  secure  new  laws  which  are  needed 
for  our  protection  and  for  the  protection  of  our 
homes  and  children. 
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HOW  TO  PREVENT  DELINQUENCY 

MRS.   JOSEPH  T.   BOWEN 

Every  year,  between  three  and  four  thousand  children 
are  brought  for  their  first  offense  into  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Chicago.  Last  year  the  number  was  three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy- three.  These  children  are  all  reproved 
or  paroled,  or  sent  to  parental,  or  reform,  or  industrial 
schools,  or  to  the  state  reformatories,  and  then  the  life  of 
the  city  goes  on  just  the  same.  The  danger  spots  for 
children  sometimes  shift,  yet,  after  all,  the  disreputable 
dance  halls,  and  houses,  and  saloons  never  close  their  doors. 
They  are  always  tempting,  the  children  are  always  yielding, 
the  demand  for  amusement  and  pleasure  is  insistent,  the 
supply  is  inadequate,  and  so,  year  after  year,  the  same 
thing  takes  place  and  a  new  three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-three  children  take  their  places  in  the  court. 

It  is  said  that  the  nation  expends  annually  one  billion 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  in  fighting  existing 
crime,  and  that  in  every  city  in  the  Union  one  hundred 
fold  more  is  spent  on  juvenile  delinquency  than  upon  oppor- 
tunities for  public  recreation.  If  this  is  true,  is  it  not  time 
that  we  awoke  to  the  fact  that  our  methods  in  the  past  have 
been  a  mistake? 

We  have  been  very  much  interested  in  establishing  insti- 
tutions for  the  care  of  delinquent  children,  such  as  this  Club 
has  established  in  that  splended  home  at  St.  Charles,  and 
we  have  been  busy  studying  the  methods  by  which  criminals 
are  punished,  but  we  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the 
process  by  which  both  are  produced.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  sweep  back  the  river  of  crime,  but  we  have  not  been 
much  concerned  with  building  the  little  preventive  dams 
across  the  streams  which  feed  that  river. 
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This  work  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Chicago 
is  now  trying  to  do.  It  is  endeavoring  to  get  at  the  child 
before  he  goes  down,  to  influence  his  parents,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  home,  to  do  away  with  demoralizing  con- 
ditions, and  to  try  and  keep  the  child  from  committing 
the  crimes  and  the  misdemeanors  which  take  him  into  the 
courts. 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  has  divided  the  city  into  fourteen 
districts.  In  each  one  of  these  districts,  there  is  a  paid 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  can-rushing  and  cocaine 
selling,  to  keep  the  children  out  of  disreputable  dance-halls 
and  houses,  and  questionable  ice-cream  parlors,  candy  stores, 
and  photograph  galleries,  and  to  try  in  every  way  to  protect 
and  safeguard  the  child. 

In  each  one  of  these  districts  there  is  also  a  local  league 
of  interested  citizens,  whose  duty  it  is  to  know  their  own 
neighborhood,  to  know  how  many  saloon-keepers  or  tobacco- 
nists are  selling  tobacco  or  liquor  to  minors,  to  know  how 
many  pool-room  keepers  are  harboring  minors,  to  know  how 
many  disreputable  houses  are  enticing  young  girls,  and  to 
know  how  many  dance-halls  there  are  in  that  neighborhood 
not  properly  conducted. 

Then  it  is  also  the  business  of  these  citizens  to  know 
what  constructive  work  can  be  done  in  that  district,  how 
many  vacant  lots  may  be  turned  into  gardens,  or  into  play- 
grounds, how  many  churches  have  rooms  that  may  be  opened 
for  reading-rooms,  or  for  libraries,  or  how  many  schools 
may  be  used  for  purposes  of  public  recreation. 

The  method  in  all  of  these  leagues  is  different.  The 
course  employed  in  League  No.  1,  would  not  be  the  right 
method  to  use  in  League  No.  6.  For  example,  in  one 
district  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  factories,  it  was 
found  that  the  factory  girls  had  no  place  to  go  for  luncheon, 
except  a  saloon,  where  in  order  to  get  something  to  eat  they 
were  obliged  to  take  something  to  drink.     In  that  district 
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the  League  opened  a  rest  and  lunch  room  for  these  factory 
girls. 

In  another  district  it  was  found  that  there  were  several 
gangs  of  boys.  Of  course,  there  are  gangs  in  every  part  of 
the  city,  but  this  district  had  four  very  bad  ones,  and  one 
of  them  had  its  headquarters  in  the  old  vaults  of  a  disused 
brewery.  They  had  a  room  in  the  back  where  they  kept 
their  prisoners,  and  their  booty,  and  every  evening  they 
sallied  forth  and  would  hold  up  some  boy  or  man,  and  bring 
him  in  and  keep  him  there  as  a  prisoner  for  awhile,  robbing 
him  of  what  he  had,  and  then  letting  him  go.  Now,  a 
very  young  man  was  put  on  as  an  officer  in  that  district,  and 
he  joined  one  of  the  gangs,  and  became  very  friendly  with 
them,  and  told  them  about  the  games  in  one  of  the  field 
houses  of  the  district,  and  finally  induced  them  to  visit  the 
field  house,  where  he  organized  them  into  teams  and  put 
them  into  athletic  competitions,  pitting  them  against  each 
other.  Then  that  gang  was  very  anxious  to  get  into  some 
kind  of  competition  with  the  other  gangs  in  the  district,  so 
that  this  one  officer  finally  enticed  all  four  gangs  into  the 
play-ground  where  he  kept  them  well  occupied. 

In  another  district,  where  several  young  girls  were  assault- 
ed upon  the  streets  at  night,  it  was  found  that  restaurants, 
and  bakeries,  and  all-night  lunch  rooms  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  away  broken  scraps  of  food  between  the  hours  of 
two  and  four  in  the  morning,  and  needy  families  were  send- 
ing their  children  for  this  food.  An  officer  from  the  league 
visited  one  hundred  and  forty -eight  of  these  places,  and 
secured  from  the  proprietors  a  promise  that  they  would 
change  the  hour  of  distribution  until  seven  in  the  morning, 
and  an  investigation  made  three  or  four  months  later  showed 
that  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  out  of  those  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  proprietors  had  kept  their  promise. 

The  Association  receives  every  year  about  six  thousand 
complaints  in  regard  to  children.     Some  of  these  com- 
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plaints  are  in  the  form  of  anonymous  letters,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Association  to  conditions  which  exist  and 
which  are  demoralizing  children,  or  to  children  who  are 
going  wrong  because  of  these  conditions,  and  it  is  from  these 
cases  that  the  Association  learns  what  is  wrong  in  different 
parts  of  the  city. 

Their  attention  was  called  in  the  first  place  to  the  five 
and  ten  cent  theatres,  many  mothers  reporting  that  they 
could  do  nothing  with  their  children,  especially  the  boys, 
after  they  had  attended  moving  picture  shows. 

There  were  at  that  time  four  hundred  and  five  cheap 
theatres  in  Chicago,  and  the  Association  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  them  all,  and  found  that  there  were  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  violations  of  the  law,  that  is,  in  regard  to  inade- 
quate exits,  lack  of  ventilation,  or  something  of  this  kind, 
and  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  films  were  bad.  They 
were  not  indecent,  or  immoral,  but  they  were  a  mixture  of 
piety  and  sentiment,  which  to  say  the  least  was  very  con- 
fusing to  the  children. 

Miss  Addams,  in  her"  Spirit  of  Youth  in  the  City  Streets," 
tells  us  of  one  or  two  of  these  films,  and  I  am  going  to  use 
the  same  illustrations,  because  they  were  films  that  were 
shown  all  over  the  city  at  that  time,  and  almost  all  children 
saw  them.  One  showed  a  rent  collector  and  his  wife,  and  a 
golden-haired  child  of  seven.  Some  robbers  break  into  the 
house  and  steal  all  of  the  collector's  money.  They  are  seen 
by  the  golden-haired  child  of  seven,  who  registers  a  vow 
for  vengeance,  and  the  balance  of  the  pictures  show  him 
killing  off,  one  by  one  as  the  years  go  on,  all  of  those  seven 
robbers,  until  the  last  picture  shows  him  kneeling  on  his 
father's  grave  thanking  God  for  having  allowed  him  to  be  an 
instrument  of  vengeance. 

Another  film  of  this  same  kind  showed  a  mother  doing 
some  sewing  at  home.  The  baby  was  crying  in  the  cradle. 
Two  little  boys  were  playing  on  the  floor,  the  whole  family 
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were  starving,  and  the  two  boys  were  cast  forth  onto  the 
street  to  get  something  to  eat.  They  stole  a  revolver  and 
killed  a  Chinese  laundryman  and  took  from  him  two  hun- 
dred dollars;  they  brought  the  money  back  and  put  it  in  the 
cradle,  and  then  all  the  family  fell  on  their  knees  and  thanked 
God  for  having  sent  them  this  assistance. 

I  remember  another  film  of  this  character  which  did 
a  great  deal  of  harm  in  the  neighborhood  where  it  was 
shown.  It  showed  a  little  girl  who  entered  a  jewelry  store, 
and  asked  to  look  at  some  rings.  The  rings  are  shown  her, 
and  she  takes  the  gum  from  out  her  mouth  and  puts  it 
underneath  the  counter,  and  pretty  soon  secretes  a  ring  in 
the  gum.  A  moment  later,  the  ring  is  missed,  the  child 
searched,  but  the  ring  is  not  found.  She  goes  out.  After 
a  time  a  little  boy  comes  and  takes  away  the  ring  and  the 
gum.  And  almost  everyone  who  saw  that  moving  picture 
said:  "How  easy."  And  there  was  immediately  an  out- 
break of  thievery  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  Association  felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
in  regard  to  these  films,  and  it  induced  the  Chief  of  Police 
to  appoint  a  censorship  committee  and  to  put  into  effect  an 
old  ordinance  which  had  never  been  enforced.  This  ordi- 
nance provides  that  all  the  moving  pictures  shown  in  Chicago 
shall  be  censored  by  this  committee,  and  shall  be  signed  by 
a  member  of  the  committee  before  they  can  be  shown  in  a 
theater.  This  is  now  being  done,  and  last  winter  the 
Association  made  another  investigation  of  these  theaters  and 
found  that  instead  of  216  violations  of  the  law,  there  were 
only  29  violations,  because  the  Association  had  previously 
reported  anything  that  was  wrong  and  had  followed  it  up 
with  its  various  committees  to  see  that  it  was  carried  out, 
and  there  were  only  four  bad  films  in  the  298  theaters.  The 
theaters  had  decreased  from  405  to  298,  because  the  licenses 
had  been  raised. 

It  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  the  vaudeville 
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performances  than  it  is  with  the  moving  picture  shows;  it 
is  hard  to  obtain  a  conviction,  owing  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
police  go  to  the  theater  they  are  not  allowed  money  with 
which  to  buy  tickets,  so  they  show  their  stars  and  go  in, 
and  consequently  the  tip  is  passed  around  to  the  performers 
and  the  performance  is  therefore  very  tame. 

Then  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  deal  with  the  cheap 
melodramas.  Some  time  ago,  at  a  theater  on  the  West 
Side,  a  play  was  given  in  which  there  was  a  cruel  stepfather 
who  struck  his  wife;  the  boy  in  the  play  shoots  the  cruel 
stepfather,  and  after  the  play,  when  the  stepfather  came 
before  the  curtain  he  was  hissed  and  I  think  a  few  things 
were  thrown  at  him,  and  the  boy  was  very  much  applauded 
for  what  he  had  done.  Now,  there  was  a  boy  in  the  audience 
who  saw  the  play,  and  a  few  days  later  when  his  father 
struck  his  mother  —  he  was  a  good,  hardworking  man,  but 
was  rather  irritable  because  he  was  out  of  work — the  boy 
seized  a  revolver  and  shot  the  father,  and  was  very  much 
surprised  that  he  was  not  applauded  by  the  public  and  by  the 
police  for  his  deed. 

The  conditions  around  the  cheap  theaters  are  bad.  Out- 
side there  is  always  a  crowd  attracted  by  the  lurid  advertise- 
ments and  the  sensational  posters,  and  inside,  the  pictures 
are  shown  in  rather  poorly  lighted  rooms,  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  familiarity  and  sometimes  even  for  immorality. 

Something  like  32,000  children  attend  these  moving 
picture  shows  in  Chicago,  and  until  we  make  the  theater 
very  much  safer,  until  we  have  an  ordinance  which  will 
provide  that  these  pictures  be  shown  in  well-lighted  rooms, 
the  conditions  will  be  bad.  This  lighting  is  very  possible; 
it  only  requires  the  employment  of  a  little  device  which 
costs  about  $25. 

Then  again,  the  posters  outside  the  theaters  should 
be  censored  the  same  as  the  moving  pictures,  and  the  theaters 
should  be  licensed  for  the  place  and  not  for  the  person.     If 
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this  were  done,  it  would  not  be  possible,  when  a  license  was 
revoked,  to  issue  it  again  to  another  member  of  the  family. 

The  Association  had  an  experience  of  this  kind  last 
winter.  They  caused  the  proprietor  of  a  cheap  theater  to 
be  arrested  because  he  had  ruined  fourteen  little  girls,  and 
they  had  the  license  of  his  theater  revoked,  but  the  next 
day  it  was  reissued  to  his  wife  and  the  theater  was  opened 
the  same  as  before. 

The  Association  made  a  very  complete  investigation 
last  winter  of  the  dance-halls  of  Chicago.  There  are  328 
such  halls  in  Chicago,  attended  by  86,000  young  people. 
One  thing  was  made  very  clear  by  the  investigation,  and 
that  was  that  the  majority  of  the  dance-halls  are  conducted 
not  for  the  purpose  of  dancing,  but  for  the  sale  of  liquor. 
The  dances  are  short,  four  to  five  minutes ;  the  intermissions 
are  long,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  thus  giving  ample 
opportunity  for  drinking. 

In  the  majority  of  the  halls,  many  of  the  laws  of  common 
decency  are  violated.  White  slavers  ply  their  trade  in 
these  places  and  the  proprietors  either  connive  at  or  parti- 
cipate in  this  use  of  their  halls,  and  no  effort  is  made  what- 
ever to  protect  the  young  people. 

Out  of  these  328  halls,  190  had  saloons  opening  out  of 
them;  240  sold  liquor,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  others 
return  checks  were  given  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  neigh- 
boring saloons;  146  of  the  halls  were  found  to  be  selling 
liquor  to  minors;  187  were  permitting  open  embracing  and 
immoral  dancing;  77  had  disreputable  lodging  houses,  either 
connecting  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  And  while  202 
policemen  were  found  to  be  on  duty,  only  17  were  in  any  way 
attempting  to  enforce  the  law,  they  making  it  a  habit  never 
to  interfere  unless  a  fight  was  in  progress. 

In  one  place,  I  remember,  where  they  were  putting  a 
man  out  of  the  hall  who  had  been  in  a  fight,  the  policeman 
took  him  by  the  neck  and  flung  him  downstairs,  and  then 
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because  the  man  objected,  the  policeman  drew  his  revolver 
and  shot  at  him,  but,  luckily,  did  not  hit  him. 

The  Association  is  conducting  rather  an  interesting  ex- 
periment at  present.  Some  time  ago,  a  man  who  kept  a 
disreputable  hall  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city  came  to 
the  Association  and  said  that  he  had  seen  some  of  their 
literature  and  that  he  knew  he  was  conducting  a  hall  where 
girls  often  got  into  trouble,  and  that  he  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  and  asked  the  Association  what  he  should 
do.  He  was  told  to  close  his  saloon,  shut  up  his  wine-room, 
provide  separate  toilet  rooms  for  women  from  those  of  the 
men,  and  establish  drinking  fountains.  He  agreed  to  do 
this,  and  did  it.  We  did  not  see  him  at  all  for  several 
months  and  then  he  came  to  us  again  this  fall  and  said: 
"I  feel  uncomfortable  about  my  hall;  it  still  is  not  respect- 
able, because  we  sell  liquor  there  under  special  bar  permits, 
and  I  know  that  a  great  many  girls  are  going  wrong.  Can't 
you  send  somebody  up  to  take  care  of  the  hall  for  me?" 
We  said  we  could  not  do  that  because  we  could  not  afford  it. 
He  said:  "If  you  will  send  somebody  there,  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  pay  him."  So  the  Association  engaged  a  social 
worker,  who  presides  at  every  one  of  the  dances  given  at 
this  hall.  He  is  paid  by  the  keeper  of  the  dance-hall,  and 
the  hall  now  seems  to  be  very  respectable. 

A  few  days  ago  the  proprietor  came  down  to  the  office 
of  the  Association,  laid  his  check  down  on  the  desk  for  the 
salary  of  this  social  worker,  and  said:  "Well,  it  pays  to  have 
your  hall  respectable,  because  I  am  renting  my  hall  now 
more  than  I  ever  did  before,  and  all  the  other  dance-hall 
keepers  in  the  neighborhood  are  saying  to  me,  *  How  is  it 
you  are  able  to  rent  your  hall  so  well?  '  and  I  say,  *  Because 
it  is  respectable. '  " 

The  majority  of  these  halls  are  rented  to  clubs  who  get 
out  special  bar  permits.  The  way  they  do  it  is  this:  the 
man  who  owns  the  hall  has  a  government  license,  for  which 
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he  pays  $50.00,  and  the  club  that  rents  the  hall  gets  a  special 
bar  permit,  for  which  they  pay  $6.00.  Under  these  special 
bar  permits,  liquor  is  allowed  to  be  sold  until  3 :00  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Now  the  saloons  are  supposed  to  close  at 
1:00  o'clock,  but  if  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hall 
want  to  get  liquor,  naturally  between  the  hours  of  one  and 
three,  they  come  into  the  dance-halls  and  get  it  there.  And 
it  is  almost  always  between  the  hours  of  one  and  three  in  the 
morning  that  the  disreputable  things  happen  in  these  various 
halls,  and  I  think  it  seems  quite  natural  that  it  should  be  so. 
Each  club  is  allowed  a  permit  only  six  times  a  year,  yet  the 
Association  has  evidence  of  a  great  many  clubs  who  have 
secured  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  such  permits  in  one  year. 

The  Association  this  year  is  trying  to  get  more  evidence 
against  the  dance-halls  and  to  bring  the  proprietors  into 
court  and  to  prosecute  them,  but  it  is  sometimes  rather 
difficult  to  secure  evidence. 

There  is  only  one  law  in  regard  to  dance-halls  in  Chicago, 
and  that  is  the  state  law;  this  provides  that  no  minor  shall 
be  allowed  in  any  hall  where  liquor  is  sold.  This  law  is 
practically  a  dead-letter  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  bring 
minors  into  court  and  to  adduce  proof  of  age.  The  mayor  is 
very  much  interested  in  this  regulation  of  the  dance-halls 
and  has  issued  very  stringent  orders  to  the  police  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  supervised,  and  has  also  told  them  to 
make  careful  investigation  in  regard  to  bar  permits,  that  is, 
to  look  up  clubs  more  carefully  who  are  asking  for  permits. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Association  had  brought  to  their 
attention  the  case  of  several  boys  who  had  apparently  been 
railroaded  into  the  penitentiary,  and  they  therefore  made 
an  investigation  of  the  boys  in  the  county  jail,  that  is,  boys 
between  17  and  21,  and  they  found  that  during  this  last  year 
1,153  boys  had  been  in  the  county  jail.  Many  of  these 
boys  have  been  arrested  for  their  first  offense,  sometimes 
they  have  lawyers  and  sometimes  these  lawyers  will  take 
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their  money  and  then  do  nothing  for  them,  and  at  other 
times,  when  a  lawyer  is  appointed  by  the  court  to  defend 
them,  it  is  perhaps  rather  late,  there  is  no  time  to  get 
witnesses,  and  in  one  way  or  another  the  boy  goes  to  jail  or 
to  the  penitentiary. 

Then,  again,  the  treatment  by  the  police  of  many  of 
these  boys  is  very  wrong.  We  had,  only  yesterday,  the  case 
of  a  boy  17  years  old  who  had  been  drunk,  and  had  held  up 
a  man.  He  did  not  remember  it  at  all  the  next  day.  He 
knew  that  he  had  been  very  drunk  and  said  he  did  not  know 
what  he  had  done,  but  every  policeman  who  asked  him  a 
question  about  it  at  the  station  where  he  was  confined,  hit 
him,  so  that  the  boy  had  been  knocked  down  once  or  twice; 
he  had  been  dreadfully  kicked,  his  face  was  all  covered  with 
blood,  and  he  had  been  very  badly  used. 

Then,  again,  another  practice  which  we  found  was  com- 
mon was  that  whenever  a  boy  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
one  of  our  police  stations  and  the  presiding  judge  decided 
that  he  should  be  held  for  trial,  the  boy  was  "mugged." 
Perhaps  you  don't  know  what  "mugging"  is.  I  did  not 
until  I  was  told.  It  means  having  your  picture  taken  and 
having  your  thumb  impression  made  and  your  measurements 
taken,  and  then  these  impressions  and  measurements  and 
pictures  are  put  in  the  rogues'  gallery.  If  the  boy  at  his 
trial  is  found  to  be  innocent,  the  picture  stays  there  just  the 
same.  In  two  or  three  instances  we  asked  one  of  the  judges 
to  insist  that  the  pictures  be  given  back,  but  I  am  very 
glad  to  say  that  yesterday,  Chief  Justice  Olson  gave  orders 
that  after  this  the  boys  who  are  found  innocent  are  to  have 
their  pictures  and  their  measurements  given  back  to  them. 
One  cannot  but  regret  that  they  should  have  the  pictures 
taken  at  all  until  after  they  have  been  found  guilty. 

Then  we  found  a  boy,  two  or  three  days  ago,  in  the  jail, 
a  young  fellow  who  had  struck  his  roommate,  and  the  room- 
mate had  accused  him  the  next  day  of  disorderly  conduct. 
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He  had  been  fined  $200  and  sent  to  the  county  jail.  Now, 
he  should  have  been  sent  to  the  Bridewell,  where  a  fine  can 
be  worked  out  at  fifty  cents  a  day ;  but  there  is  no  provision 
for  working  out  a  fine  in  the  jail,  and  the  man  might  have 
spent  the  rest  of  his  natural  life  there,  because  he  did  not 
have  any  friends  and  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him;  as 
it  was,  he  stayed  there  four  months  and  a  half  until  some- 
one happened  to  become  interested  in  him,  and  with  the 
advice  of  a  municipal  court  judge  he  was  released  and  some 
work  found  for  him  outside,  so  that  he  could  pay  off  the 
fine.  He  had  a  perfectly  good  record  and  had  never  been 
in  jail  before. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  tell  this  story,  which 
I  think  perhaps  illustrates  what  I  mean,  namely,  that  it  is 
a  pity  to  send  a  boy,  for  his  first  offence,  to  the  penitentiary. 
Some  time  ago  I  knew  a  young  boy  of  16  who  was  working 
for  a  large  firm  here  in  Chicago.  His  father  had  taken  all 
his  wages.  The  boy  had  never  had  a  cent  except  what  had 
been  given  him  for  carfare.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  a 
longing  to  possess  something  came  over  him.  He  wanted 
to  go  to  a  baseball  game,  and  he  stole  a  baseball  bat  and  a 
camera  in  order  that  he  might  take  some  pictures  of  the 
ball  field.  The  property  which  he  stole  amounted  to  thirty 
dollars,  and  the  detective  of  the  firm  naturally  said  that  he 
was  going  to  send  the  boy  to  the  penitentiary.  I  happened 
to  know  the  boy  and  asked  the  head  of  the  firm  not  to  prose- 
cute, which  he  very  kindly  consented  not  to  do,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  boy  should  spend  a  week  in  the  county 
jail,  which  was  done,  and  then  we  took  him  into  the  office 
of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  and  watched  him  very 
closely  for  a  year,  and  then  found  another  position  for  him. 
The  boy  is  now  earning  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year  and 
is  a  perfectly  respectable  citizen.  Had  that  boy  gone  to 
the  penitentiary,  by  the  time  he  came  out  of  prison  he 
would  have  felt  that  he  had  a  grievance  against  society, 
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that  he  had  paid  the  full  penalty  for  his  crime,  and  he 
doubtless  would  have  thrown  in  his  lot  with  outcasts  and 
would  have  become  a  confirmed  criminal. 

We  have  an  excellent  child-labor  law  in  Illinois.  It 
provides  that  children  under  14  shall  not  work,  and  that 
children  between  14  and  16  shall  not  work  before  seven  in 
the  morning  or  after  seven  o'clock  at  night.  But  we  have 
no  law  which  provides  that  children  shall  not  work  upon  the 
streets  selling  newspapers  or  gum  or  merchandise.  Recent 
investigations  have  shown  that  large  numbers  of  young 
children  are  upon  the  streets  at  night.  The  Chicago  Vice 
Commission  report  makes  a  plea  for  these  "children  of  the 
night"  and  urges  that  children  who  become  familiar  with 
all  aspects  of  vice,  end  by  taking  part  in  it,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  law  which  would  prevent  them  selling  on  the 
streets  after  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening. 

The  Association  followed  home,  in  the  Loop  district, 
82  of  these  children,  found  out  the  family  history,  and  learned 
that  out  of  these  82  children,  it  was  only  necessary  for  five 
to  be  at  work,  as  their  families  were  all  extremely  well-to-do, 
several  of  them  owning  their  own  houses,  and  one  man  even 
having  seven  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank. 

We  have  on  record  many  cases  of  girls  who  have  sold 
gum  in  the  segregated  districts,  who  have  sung  songs  and 
sold  papers  in  the  saloons,  and  who,  at  a  very  early  age,  have 
entered  houses  of  prostitution.  And  we  have  on  record 
many  cases  of  boys  who,  through  their  work  as  delivery  or 
messenger  boys,  have  become  acquainted  with  inmates  of 
these  houses  and  have  become  depraved  because  of  this 
familiarity. 

An  attempt  was  made  last  winter  to  secure  some  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  these  street  children,  but  it  was  de- 
feated, largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  newspapers. 
Another  attempt  was  made  this  fall  to  induce  the  newspapers 
to  give  up  the  employment  of  boys,  at  least  those  under 
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twelve  years  of  age.  But  the  great  dailies  of  Chicago  do 
not  feel  that  they  can  run  their  papers  without  the  help  of 
these  small  children. 

This  Association  has  prepared  an  ordinance,  and  this 
ordinance  provides  that  girls  under  16  and  boys  under  12 
years  of  age  shall  not  sell  on  the  streets,  and  that  boys 
between  12  and  16  shall  be  licensed  by  a  bureau  appointed 
by  the  mayor.  This  is  following  the  system  which  is  em- 
ployed in  Boston,  and  which  is  working  very  well  there,  as 
shown  by  several  letters  from  Boston  papers  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Association.  The  mayor  of  Chicago  has  expressed 
himself  as  being  in  favor  of  this  ordinance  and  has  promised 
to  send  it  to  the  council,  and  we  are  very  much  in  hopes  that 
large  bodies  of  men,  like  this  Commercial  Club,  will  interest 
themselves  in  it  and  will  speak  to  the  various  aldermen  of 
their  acquaintance,  and  will  urge  its  passage. 

Chicago  is  very  much  behind  all  the  world,  I  may  say, 
in  regard  to  children  in  street  trades.  Tn  various  parts  of 
England  there  have  been  laws  governing  children  in  street 
trades  for  eleven  years.  And  in  America,  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco, 
Milwaukee,  and  many  other  cities,  there  are  laws  regulating 
street  trading  by  children.  I  think  everybody  appreciates 
that  it  is  bad  for  the  child,  and  the  new  Report  on  Women 
and  Child  Wage  Earners,  just  issued  by  the  United  States 
government,  gives  a  large  number  of  delinquents  as  coming 
from  street  trades,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  records 
of  all  the  reformatories  in  the  country.  I  am  sure  if  the 
members  of  this  club  would  interest  themselves  in  this 
ordinance  they  would  feel  that  they  were  making  a  good 
investment  in  citizenship. 

The  Association  found,  two  years  ago,  that  the  large 
excursion  boats  which  were  crossing  Lake  Michigan  and 
carrying  sometimes  as  many  as  5,000  people,  were  violating 
many  of  our  laws.     Gambling  machines  were  run  openly 
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upon  the  boats,  liquor  was  sold  to  minors,  while  staterooms 
were  rented  over  and  over  again  during  the  night.  These 
boats  were  largely  patronized  by  young  people,  and  girls 
and  boys  became  abominably  drunk  and  indulged  in  orgies 
impossible  to  describe.  The  Association  called  the  attention 
of  the  managers  of  the  boats  to  this  condition,  and  they 
promised  to  start  reforms,  but  none  were  made;  then  the 
Association  asked  the  officers  of  the  political  action  com- 
mittee of  the  Union  League  Club  to  take  up  the  matter,  and 
they  invited  some  of  the  stockholders  of  these  boats  to  lunch 
with  them  and  laid  the  matter  before  them  so  forcibly  that 
improvement  was  made,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
latter  part  of  last  summer  our  investigators  reported  that 
the  boats  were  comparatively  safe. 

The  Association  has  had  cards  printed  in  different  lan- 
guages and  hung  up  in  the  saloons,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
saloonkeepers  to  the  law  which  forbids  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
minors.  They  have  prosecuted  and  convicted  over  eight 
hundred  saloonkeepers,  and  they  have  destroyed  two  and  a 
half  million  obscene  postal  cards  and  prosecuted  169  men 
who  sold  them.  In  this  they  have  had  the  help  of  the  Retail 
Druggists'  Association,  who  have  forbidden  their  members 
to  show  these  cards  in  their  racks  under  penalty  of  ex- 
pulsion. 

The  Association  has  gotten  rid  of  the  slot  machines,  the 
gum  machines;  not  the  kind  that  you  see  in  the  saloons,  but 
the  small  kind  that  the  children  use,  where  you  put  in  a 
cent  and  you  get  five  cents,  or  ten  cents,  or  fifteen  or 
twenty-five  cents,  worth  of  gum.  At  first  we  did  not  inter- 
fere with  these  machines,  until  we  found  that  in  one  of  the 
large  public  schools  all  the  children  were  selling  or  pawning 
their  school  books  in  order  that  they  might  have  money  with 
which  to  play  these  machines.  At  first  the  police  refused 
to  touch  them,  saying  that  they  were  not  gambling  devices, 
but  we  carried  a  case  up  to  one  of  the  higher  courts  which 
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held  them  to  be  gambling  devices,  and  now  the  police  take 
them  out  whenever  they  are  reported. 

We  found  that  in  the  waiting-rooms  of  some  of  the 
department  stores  in  Chicago  large  numbers  of  young  girls 
went  every  day  to  read  the  advertisements  in  the  morning 
newspapers,  and  that  many  white  slavers  plied  their  trade 
in  these  places.  In  three  weeks'  time  the  association  arrested 
and  convicted  seventeen  men  and  three  women  for  operating 
in  these  waiting-rooms.  The  managers  of  the  department 
stores  were,  of  course,  much  concerned  and  gave  the  Associa- 
tion every  assistance  which  they  possibly  could;  they  put 
on,  in  most  cases,  better  and  more  matrons,  and  these 
matrons  were  supplied  with  cards  which  they  gave  to  the 
girls  who  patronized  the  waiting-rooms.  These  cards  state 
that  employment  may  be  had  by  applying  at  the  office  of 
the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  and  this  past  year  the 
Association  has  secured  320  positions  for  girls  and  boys. 

The  Association  has  also  tried  to  do  constructive  work; 
it  has  opened  clubs  and  classes  for  girls  all  over  the  city,  it 
maintains  six  groups  of  boy  scouts,  nine  clubs  for  boys  and 
ten  clubs  for  girls ;  it  has  helped  to  open  two  bathing  beach- 
es, one  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Board,  on 
the  north  side,  and  one  near  Thirty-ninth  street.  It  has 
five  public  schools  opened  as  recreation  centers.  It  has  one 
very  large  club  for  136  girls,  which  meets  at  its  central  office. 

I  believe  that  most  children  go  wrong  because  they  are 
in  search  of  pleasure,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  records  of 
all  the  juvenile  courts  of  the  country.  The  average  boy 
goes  out  onto  the  street  because  the  home  is  small  and  because 
he  wants  action.  He  stands  around  on  the  street  corners 
and  joins  a  gang,  and,  finally,  just  for  fun,  gets  into  trouble 
with  the  police. 

The  average  girl  goes  out  because  the  home  is  uncomfort- 
able, because  she  does  not  want  to  see  her  boy  friends  in 
the  presence  of  her  brothers  or  sisters  or  mother  and  father. 
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I  do  not  believe  this  situation  is  peculiar  alone  to  the  girl 
of  the  tenements.  Perhaps  she  has  stood  all  day  in  a  de- 
partment store.  She  is  nervously  tired.  Perhaps  she  has 
worked  all  day  in  a  factory,  pressing  down  some  sort  of 
machine  with  her  foot  nine  or  ten  thousand  times  during 
the  day.  Perhaps  she  has  been  packing  or  sealing  boxes 
of  candy,  and  she  has  to  handle  an  enormous  number  in  order 
to  secure  her  meagre  wage.  Perhaps  she  has  been  making 
gloves,  for  which  she  receives  twenty  cents  a  dozen  pairs, 
and  there  is  a  clock  in  front  of  her  and  she  watches  the 
hands  of  the  clock  as  her  needle  flies  in  and  out,  and  she 
strains  every  nerve  to  make  the  required  number.  When  her 
day's  work  is  over,  she  is  tired,  nervously  tired;  she  needs 
to  get  physically  tired,  and  she  goes  out  onto  the  streets  and 
meets  a  boy,  and  goes  with  him,  perhaps,  to  the  disreputable 
dance-hall,  and  from  the  disreputable  dance-hall  to  the  dis- 
reputable lodging-house  is  frequently  a  very  short  step,  and 
one  made  very  easy  by  the  proprietors  of  the  dance-halls. 

Business  enterprise  has  taken  advantage  of  this  great 
desire  for  pleasure  on  the  part  of  children,  and  commercial 
undertakings  have  sprung  up  everywhere,  prepared  to  cater 
to  every  demand  of  this  childish  multitude:  slot  machines, 
penny  arcades,  candy  stores,  moving-picture  shows,  roller- 
skating  rinks,  cheap  theatres,  and  dance-halls  are  trying 
to  lure  children  with  every  device  known  to  modern  adver- 
tising. 

I  would  advocate  in  our  city,  a  recreation  commission, 
such  as  exists  in  New  York.  There  it  consists  of  seven 
citizens  whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise  all  the  commercial 
recreation  in  New  York,  to  make  suggestions  concerning 
its  regulation,  and,  also,  to  look  about  with  a  view  of  estab- 
lishing recreation  piers  and  bathing-beaches,  and  opening 
armories  and  drill-halls  for  dancing.  Recreation,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  antitoxin  of  delinquency,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
administered,    I  believe  the   milder   will   be   the   disease. 
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We  have  in  Chicago  our  fourteen  magnificent  field- 
houses,  and  in  the  districts  where  these  field-houses  are 
situated  delinquency  has  decreased  anywhere  from  24  to 
70  per  cent.  But  there  are  parts  of  our  city,  notably  one 
over  in  the  northwest,  where  we  have  a  large  Polish  popu- 
lation, and  where  30,000  Poles  live  in  a  district  only  a  few 
blocks  square,  and  in  that  district  there  is  not  a  single  park 
or  playground.  It  was  in  this  district  that  the  Polish  boys 
lived  who  so  foully  murdered,  a  short  time  ago,  the  truck 
farmer.  Possibly  if  these  boys  had  had  a  playground  when 
they  were  young  they  might  have  gotten  rid  of  some  of 
their  spirit  of  adventure  and  learned  some  lessons  in  re- 
straint. Instead  of  a  playground,  they  spent  their  time  in 
pool-rooms,  and  a  well  known  judge  told  me,  some  time  ago, 
that  he  thought  more  boys  took  their  first  lessons  in  crimi- 
nality in  pool-rooms  than  in  auy  other  place.  Yet  we  have 
in  Chicago  936  of  these  pool-rooms,  and  boys  congregate 
in  them  in  large  numbers.  While  over  against  these  936 
pool-rooms,  we  have  only  19  clubs  for  boys,  places  where 
boys  can  be  gathered  together,  where  they  can  be  put  into 
athletic  competitions  and  kept  from  harm;  I  say  kept  from 
harm,  because  when  a  boy's  mind  is  bent  on  some  plan 
connected  with  his  play,  and  when  the  blood  is  coursing 
through  his  body,  there  is  no  time  for  wicked  thought, 
much  less  for  wicked  action. 

Recreation  means  refreshment  of  life.  But  what  refresh- 
ment do  we  offer  to  our  boys  and  girls  after  their  long  day's 
work  in  the  shop  or  the  factory?  The  majority  of  our 
churches  —  there  are  over  seven  hundred  of  them  —  are 
closed  for  six  days  in  the  week,  while  our  saloons — there  are 
over  seven  thousand  of  them  —  are  open  from  dawn  until 
far  into  the  night. 

Where  are  our  properly  supervised  moving-picture 
shows?  Where  are  our  well  regulated  theatres?  Where 
are    our   respectable    dance-halls?     Where    are   our    trade 
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schools  for  girls?  We  have  only  one.  How  about  the  work- 
ing girl  who  goes  back  at  night,  after  a  long  day  in  the  shop 
or  factory,  to  the  place  she  calls  home?  Shall  we  say  to 
her,  "Think  only  of  your  work,  stifle  your  desire  for  pleasure 
or  else  take  that  which  is  bad";  or  shall  we  say  to  her, 
"Laugh  and  dance  and  sing,  and  be  merry,  for  joy  is  the 
heritage  of  youth,  and  the  city,  the  protector  of  her  children, 
has  opened  for  you  many  avenues  of  pleasure,  any  one  of 
which  you  may  safely  enter?" 

We  have  267  public  schools  in  Chicago  and  166  parochial 
schools,  yet  last  winter  only  ten  of  these  schools  were 
opened  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  purposes  of  public 
recreation.  The  other  schools  are  open  only  for  five  hours 
a  day,  five  days  in  the  week,  and  our  forty-million-dollar 
plant  is  therefore  only  used  for  800  hours  a  year,  while  the 
children  for  whom  these  schools  are  intended,  spend  their 
time  and  get  their  recreation  in  nearby  dance-halls  and 
saloons. 

We  need,  therefore,  more  parks  and  playgrounds  and 
swimming  pools  and  athletic  fields  and  gymnasiums,  we 
need  to  get  at  the  gangs,  not  to  break  them  up,  but  to  bring 
them  in,  for  the  gang  leaders  of  to-day  are  going  to  be  the 
political  bosses  of  to-morrow. 

But  more  than  all  these  things  which  we  need  for  the 
streets,  and  we  need  them  badly  enough,  we  need  to  get  back 
to  the  home,  and  until  we  can  do  this,  until  we  can  provide 
for  the  building  of  such  tenements  as  have  recently  been 
erected  at  Berlin,  in  Germany,  where  the  building  itself  is 
a  pleasure  to  the  eye,  where  there  are  courts  where  the 
children  may  play,  and  balconies  where  the  tenants  may 
walk,  and  flower-boxes  in  the  windows,  where  the  working 
man  may  get  for  •his  children  the  light  and  the  air  and  the 
sunshine  which  are  theirs  by  right — then,  and  not  until  then, 
shall  we  conserve  the  interests  of  the  children  of  our  city  and 
produce,  not  weaklings  and  criminals,  but  men  and  citizens. 
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Through  a  printer1  s  error  the  following 
speech,  "The  Funds  To  Parents  Act,"  by  Hon.     dth 
Merritt  W.  Pinckney,  was  included  in  this      Lj  is 
book  (pages  201  to  227).   This  speech  was      ls]y 
not  given  nor  written  by  Mrs.  Bowen.  og|. 

the 
nor 

however  great,  are  her  due,  and  so  I  have  always  felt 
and  have  frequently  said  that  we  should  not  call  this  law 
The  Mothers'  Pension  Law  but  call  it  by  the  right  name, 
the  Funds  to  Parents  Act. 

The  Law 

This  law  was  passed  on  July  1, 1911.  I  think  there  have 
been  given  you  leaflets  upon  which  is  printed  first,  Section 
7  of  the  juvenile  law  of  1899  as  amended  in  1907;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  amendment  to  Section  7. 

By  an  examination  of  Section  7  of  the  juvenile  law  of 
1899,  you  will  discover  that  that  section  gave  to  the  Juvenile 
Court  authority  to  provide  for  the  case  of  a  dependent  child 
in  one  of  three  ways : 

First,  allow  the  child  to  remain  at  home  subject  to 
the  friendly  visitation  of  the  probation  officer; 
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schools  for  girls?  We  have  only  one.  How  about  the  work- 
ing girl  who  goes  back  at  night,  after  a  long  day  in  the  shop 
or  factory,  to  the  place  she  calls  home?  Shall  we  say  to 
her,  "Think  only  of  your  work,  stifle  your  desire  for  pleasure 
or  else  take  that  which  is  bad";  or  shall  we  say  to  her, 
"Laugh  and  dance  and  sing,  and  be  merry,  for  iov  ic  +^~ 
heritage  of  yc"jl 
has  opened  f( 
which  you  im 

We  have  2 
schools,  yet 
opened  by  th< 
recreation.     T 
a  day,  five  da 
plant  is  theref* 
children  for  w 
time  and  get 
saloons. 

We  need,  tuereiore,  more  parks  and  playgrounds  and 
swimming  pools  and  athletic  fields  and  gymnasiums,  we 
need  to  get  at  the  gangs,  not  to  break  them  up,  but  to  bring 
them  in,  for  the  gang  leaders  of  to-day  are  going  to  be  the 
political  bosses  of  to-morrow. 

But  more  than  all  these  things  which  we  need  for  the 
streets,  and  we  need  them  badly  enough,  we  need  to  get  back 
to  the  home,  and  until  we  can  do  this,  until  we  can  provide 
for  the  building  of  such  tenements  as  have  recently  been 
erected  at  Berlin,  in  Germany,  where  the  building  itself  is 
a  pleasure  to  the  eye,  where  there  are  courts  where  the 
children  may  play,  and  balconies  where  the  tenants  may 
walk,  and  flower-boxes  in  the  windows,  where  the  working 
man  may  get  for*his  children  the  light  and  the  air  and  the 
sunshine  which  are  theirs  by  right — then,  and  not  until  then, 
shall  we  conserve  the  interests  of  the  children  of  our  city  and 
produce,  not  weaklings  and  criminals,  but  men  and  citizens. 
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I  understood,  when  invited  to  appear  here  this  evening, 
that  the  members  of  this  club  wanted  to  know,  first,  some- 
thing about  the  Funds  to  Parents  Act,  and,  second,  some- 
thing on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  children  by  the 
Juvenile  Court  over  which  I  preside. 

I  shall  take  the  shorter  of  the  two  subjects  first,  with 
your  permission.  The  Funds  to  Parents  Act,  gentlemen,  is 
commonly  called  The  Mothers'  Pension  Law  I  seriously 
object  to  the  word  "pension."  Motherhood  is  the  most 
sacred  condition  of  human  life  and  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  honor  and  the  greatest  consideration.  We  honor 
ourselves  when  we  honor  the  mother.  Our  benefactions, 
however  great,  are  her  due,  and  so  I  have  always  felt 
and  have  frequently  said  that  we  should  not  call  this  law 
The  Mothers'  Pension  Law  but  call  it  by  the  right  name, 
the  Funds  to  Parents  Act. 

The  Law 

This  law  was  passed  on  July  1, 1911.  I  think  there  have 
been  given  you  leaflets  upon  which  is  printed  first,  Section 
7  of  the  juvenile  law  of  1899  as  amended  in  1907;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  amendment  to  Section  7. 

By  an  examination  of  Section  7  of  the  juvenile  law  of 
1899,  you  will  discover  that  that  section  gave  to  the  Juvenile 
Court  authority  to  provide  for  the  case  of  a  dependent  child 
in  one  of  three  ways : 

First,  allow  the  child  to  remain  at  home  subject  to 
the  friendly  visitation  of  the  probation  officer; 
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Second,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  or  if  they  are 
unfit  and  improper  guardians,  the  court  may  select  a  repu- 
table citizen  to  act  as  guardian,  and  under  order  of  the 
court  this  guardian  can  place  the  child  in  a  suitable  home; 

Third,  the  court  may  commit  such  child  to  some  suitable 
institution  organized  under  the  law  for  the  care  of  dependent 
or  neglected  children. 

The  amendment  known  as  the  Funds  to  Parents  Act 
does  not  deny  or  interfere  with  the  right  and  power  of  the 
court  to  dispose  of  dependent  cases  in  either  one  of  these 
three  ways.  On  the  contrary,  it  adds  to  the  power  already 
given  the  court  the  further  authority  to  provide  for  children 
of  worthy  parents  in  their  own  homes. 

The  Need  of  the  Law 

For  some  years  those  persons  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  dependent  children  have  felt  that  poverty  alone  should 
never  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  separating  parent  and  child. 
During  my  term  of  service  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  my  chief 
endeavor  has  been  to  keep  the  home  intact, —  to  preserve 
the  family  circle.  Whenever  this  is  impossible,  owing  to 
the  death  of  the  mother  or  her  conceded  unfitness,  I  have 
sought  to  furnish  another  family  fireside  and  the  maternal 
love  and  care  of  some  other  good  woman. 

To  my  mind,  and  I  think  all  of  you  will  agree  with  me, 
there  is  no  love  like  the  mother's  love,  and  after  that,  comes 
the  love  of  some  other  motherly  woman.  A  child  so  placed 
is  fortunate  indeed,  dependent  though  it  be  upon  the  charity 
of  strangers.  The  unfortunate  part  of  this  plan,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  prior  to  this  law,  there  was  no  provision  made 
by  the  State  of  Illinois  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
children  so  placed.  Only  children  placed  in  institutions 
under  the  industrial  school  or  the  manual  training  school 
acts  were  provided  with  financial  assistance. 

Now,  I  do  not  seek  to  belittle  the  good  work  done  by 
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the  great  institutions  of  this  city  and  county  in  caring  for 
dependent  children.  They  have  received  aid  from  the 
county,  but  never  as  much  aid  as  they  are  entitled  to. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  the  plan  which  keeps  a 
child  at  home  with  its  parents,  the  parents  being  concededly 
worthy,  is  far  better  than  the  plan  which  gives  the  child 
institutional  care,  however  excellent.  The  work  —  the 
great  work  I  may  say  —  of  these  great  dependent  institu- 
tions of  this  county  and  state  will  still  go  on,  for  there  is 
room,  there  is  work  for  all  to  do;  for  so  long  as  poverty  exists 
in  this  world,  until  social  justice  shall  prevail,  there  will  be 
in  our  midst  dependent  men,  women  and  children  for  each 
generation  to  take  care  of,  and  upon  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion will  fall  the  burden  of  that  care.  Such,  then,  was  the 
need  of  this  law. 

The  Administration  of  the  Law 
The  Funds  to  Parents  Act,  gentlemen,  is  either  the  best 
law  for  ou;r  dependent  poor  ever  placed  upon  the  statute 
books,  or  else  it  is  the  worst,  depending  upon  its  adminis- 
tration. Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  law  on  July  1, 1911, 
difficulties  began  to  arise  on  the  horizon.  The  real  intent 
of  the  new  law,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  I  now  construe 
it,  which  was  to  keep  children  at  home  with  their  parents, 
who,  because  of  poverty  alone,  would  otherwise  be  sent  to 
institutions,  was  apparently  lost  sight  of.  A  widespread 
publicity,  promoted  and  fostered  by  those  persons  who  either 
did  not  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the  law  or  else  for 
selfish  reasons  did  not  want  to  understand,  soon  flooded  the 
Juvenile  Court  with  applications  for  relief.  Within  the 
first  few  months  some  six  or  seven  hundred  applications 
were  filed  in  the  Juvenile  Court  for  relief.  Many  of  these 
applications  were  from  undeserving  and  unworthy  parents. 
Mothers,  with  healthy,  able-bodied  husbands,  applied,  who 
prior  to  this  time  had  always  gotten  along  comfortably 
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well,  and  who  had  never  contemplated  asking  for  institution- 
al care  for  their  children.  Shiftless,  unprincipled  fathers, 
thinking  that  they  saw  an  opportunity  of  placing  their 
families  on  the  relief  list,  immediately  deserted  their  wives 
and  children  in  order  to  create  a  condition,  which  had  not 
previously  existed.  Some  parents  sought  thus  to  increase 
an  annual  income  so  that  they  might  the  more  readily  pay 
for  homes  bought  on  deferred  'parents \  if  you  please.  Others 
had  been  told  that  every  father  and  mother  —  all  parents  — 
who  had  dependent  children  to  support,  would  be  given 
pensions  by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  and  so, 
naturally  they  hastened  to  get  in  line.  Then,  more  serious 
than  all  this,  gentlemen,  there  were  certain  influences, 
political  and  otherwise,  which  were  ready  and  even  deter- 
mined to  place  certain  families  on  the  pay  roll,  who,  under 
no  circumstances  were  entitled  to  be  there.  In  short,  it 
became  evident  at  once  that  the  administration  of  the 
Funds  to  Parents  Act  would  be  attended  with  many  difficul- 
ties. 

Charged  more  than  any  other  county  official  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  this  law,  I  saw 
at  once  that  great  care  would  be  necessary  if  it  was  to  be 
administered  properly.  Otherwise,  this  law  would  bankrupt 
the  county  or  else  fall  into  disrepute  and  be  repealed.  I 
believe  in  this  law,  gentlemen.  I  do  not  want  to  see  it 
repealed.  To  the  deserving  parents  it  is  a  great  boon.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  taxpayers  of  this  community  will 
complain  of  the  taxes  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  charity 
if  they  know  that  only  the  deserving  are  being  aided  and 
those  only  to  the  extent  that  their  necessities  demand.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  great  community  of  ours  will  object 
to  the  needed  relief  given  worthy  mothers  supporting  their 
cnildren  at  home. 

It  became  important  then  for  the  Juvenile  Court  to 
start  right.     As  I  say,  I  was  charged  with  the  responsibility 
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of  the  administration  of  this  law,  a  law  which  in  its  scope 
is  unparalleled  because,  on  the  order  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
a  million  dollars  could  be  ordered  paid  to  families  in  this 
community  during  the  next  year,  and  nobody  can  stop  the 
court  from  doing  it  if  the  families  make  application,  and  so 
I  say  to  you,  it  was  important  that  in  the  administration  of 
this  law  the  court  should  start  right. 

It  appeared  to  me  like  too  big  an  undertaking  for  the 
judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  without  assistance  to  see  that 
those  and  only  those  honest,  industrious,  moral,  and  worthy 
mothers  in  this  community  should  receive  relief.  A  proper 
administration  of  this  law  will  naturally  relieve  and  lighten 
the  burdens  and  lessen  the  financial  obligations  of  the  great 
charities  of  this  community,  the  great  charitable  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  United  Charities,  the  United  Roman 
Catholic  Charities,  the  United  Jewish  Charities,  and  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 

Why  should  not  these  organizations  come  forward  and 
assist  the  Juvenile  Court  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power  in 
seeing  that  this  law  was  properly  administered?  In  order 
that  the  court  may  pass  a  fair  and  just  judgment  upon  all 
applications  made  to  it  for  relief  by  mothers  —  deserving 
mothers  —  it  is  necessary  that  accurate,  reliable  and  com- 
plete information  be  furnished  the  court  upon  each  appli- 
cation in  the  first  instance.  Then,  too,  after  the  order  of 
relief  is  entered,  it  is  necessary  that  information  be 
furnished  the  court,  not  only  on  the  fitness  of  the  applicant 
in  the  first  instance,  but  upon  the  continued  fitness  of  the 
mother  and  the  proper  use  of  the  money  paid  to  her  by  the 
county. 

In  order,  then,  to  accomplish  this,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
these  great  organizations  ought  to  assist  the  court  in  ad- 
ministering the  law,  and  so  in  order  to  secure  this  help  I 
called  upon  these  four  great  organizations,  and  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  civic  and  social  welfare  societies,  to  send  repre- 
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sentatives  to  a  conference  with  the  Juvenile  Court  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  correct  solution  of  this  problem. 

Those  societies  which  responded,  and  responded  gladly 
and  willingly  to  this  call,  were  the  Juvenile  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, the  president  of  which  has  honored  us  this  evening 
with  one  of  the  best  and  finest  addresses  I  have  ever  listened 
to,  and,  furthermore,  I  want  to  say  this  in  honor  of  her, 
although  I  can  scarcely  honor  her  by  anything  I  say:  The 
Association  over  which  she  presides  gives  the  greatest  and 
the  best  relief  to  the  Juvenile  Court  in  the  cause  of  depend- 
ent, neglected  and  delinquent  children  in  this  community, 
of  any  of  the  associations  in  Chicago. 

Starting  again,  the  social  and  civic  welfare  societies 
which  cheerfully  responded  to  the  call  to  assist  the  four 
great  charities,  were  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association, 
the  Woman's  City  Club,  the  City  Club,  the  Visiting  Nurses' 
Association,  the  Council  of  Chicago  Settlements,  the  In- 
dustrial Club,  the  Immigrants'  Protective  League,  the 
Children's  Aid  Association,  the  Jewish  Home  Finding 
Society,  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial,  the  Bureau 
of  Personal  Service,  and  Hull  House. 

At  this  conference,  held  some  three  weeks  ago,  gentle- 
men, these  organizations  pledged  to  the  Juvenile  Court  — 
and  they  have  already  kept  their  pledge  —  to  send  to  the 
Juvenile  Court  a  group  of  five  experienced  workers  who  shall 
co-operate  with  the  court  and  with  the  Probation  Depart- 
ment of  the  court  in  seeing  to  the  proper  administration  of 
this  law. 

The  importance  of  this,  the  valuable  assistance  rendered 
by  this  group  of  workers  and  by  the  Advisory  Board,  cannot 
be  overestimated  for  two  reasons,  not  only  because  of  the 
services  given  by  this  group  of  experienced  workers  without 
any  charge  to  the  County  of  Cook,  but  because  it  places  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Juvenile  Court  all  of  the  files  and 
records  of  those  great  organizations,  charitable  and  civic 
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welfare  societies  in  Chicago,  which  have  covered  the  case 
of  the  dependent  poor  in  this  community  for  a  decade. 

Furthermore,  under  the  law,  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  through  its  County  Agent,  Mr.  Joseph 
Meyer,  will  pay  out  the  money  ordered  by  the  court  to  be 
paid;  the  files,  therefore,  of  the  County  Agent's  office  cover- 
ing the  paupers  and  the  poor  of  this  community  are  also 
placed,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Joseph  Meyer,  at  the 
disposition  of  the  court. 

And  I  want  to  say  for  Mr.  Meyer  that  he  has  co-operated 
with  the  court  at  all  times  in  an  intelligent,  active  and  satis- 
factory way.  At  the  last  meeting  had  of  the  Probation 
Officers  and  this  group  of  workers,  Mr.  Meyer  was  present 
and  again  stated  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate, 
and  would  in  future  co-operate  with  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  its  probation  department,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  tax-payers  of  the  City  of  Chicago  and  for  the  proper 
administration  of  the  law. 

I  do  not  intend  to  stop  here,  gentlemen.  Any  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  from  whatever  source  it  comes,  which 
will  advise  the  court  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  parties  making 
application  for  relief,  as  to  their  continued  fitness,  and  as 
to  the  proper  use  of  the  money  after  it  is  paid,  will  be  gladly 
received  by  the  Juvenile  Court,  to  the  end  that  this  new  law 
freed  from  all  unworthy  influences  may  be  properly  admin- 
istered, and  the  welfare  of  children  in  this  community,  and 
the  rights  of  honest,  worthy  mothers  may  be  conserved  and 
advanced.     So  much  for  the  Funds  to  Parents  Act. 

The  Cause  of  the  Children 

The  cause  of  children,  gentlemen,  is  so  closely  identified, 
and  has  been  so  closely  identified  with  the  Juvenile  Court 
for  the  past  twelve  years,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
discuss  the  one  without  talking  about  the  other. 

The  juvenile  law,  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  work  done 
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among  dependent  and  delinquent  children  in  this  commun- 
ity, have  received  considerable  notice  in  the  newspapers 
during  the  past  six  months.  Ever  since  this  court  was 
organized  that  institution  has  been  more  or  less  criticized. 
Unscrupulous  individuals,  designing  politicians,  and  sensa- 
tional newspaper  reporters  have  torn  the  truth  to  tatters, 
have  almost  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  have  oftentimes  insulted  an  intelligent  public,  in 
an  effort  to  discredit,  if  not  destroy,  the  Children's  Court  of 
Chicago,  a  court  of  which  Chicago  and  the  State  of  Illinois 
have  reason  to  be  proud. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  acquainted  with  the  conditions, 
political  and  otherwise,  existing  in  this  community,  who 
can  read  between  the  lines,  the  intent  of  this  attack  is  clear, 
the  purpose  understood.  When  yellow  journalism,  gentle- 
men, ceases  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  reading  public,  and  when 
printer's  ink  of  a  vermilion  hue  is  out  of  fashion,  I  predict, 
we  will  still  have  a  Children's  Court  in  Chicago  to  look  after 
our  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children.  And 
we  will  still  have  honest,  charitable,  God-fearing  men  and 
women  in  this  community  ready  and  willing  to  defend  its 
principles  and  carry  on  its  work. 

In  all  of  the  affairs  of  life  —  you  are  business  men  — 
I  say,  in  all  of  the  affairs  of  life,  public  or  private,  business 
or  professional,  it  is  well  now  and  then  to  stop  and  take 
stock,  not  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  every  "t"  is 
crossed,  and  every  "i"  dotted,  but  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  by  an  intelligent  —  especially  an  intelligent  —  fair, 
and  unprejudiced  inquiry,  whether  or  not  the  final  result 
attained  in  that  business  or  in  that  institution  is  good  or 
bad.  If  bad,  to  find  out  how  we  can  change  it  and  make  it 
good;  if  good,  how  we  can  make  it  better.  Such  an  investi- 
gation, gentlemen,  and  such  an  inquiry  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  preservation  of  the  business,  and  of  the 
institution,  and  not  its  destruction  is  the  point  desired,  and 
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is  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry.  Of  course,  if  the  purpose  is 
to  discredit,  to  destroy,  given  the  power  to  do  so,  excuses 
will  not  be  lacking. 

When  I  was  a  boy  my  father  gave  me  a  small  copy  of 
Esop's  Fables.  I  think  it  was  an  edition  published  in 
London,  in  1868.  And  the  second  fable  in  the  book  was  the 
fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  I  take  it  you  are  all  more 
or  less  familiar  with  that  fable  in  its  general  bearings,  but 
let  me  speak  of  it  in  detail;  I  think  it  is  apropos. 

A  wolf  and  a  lamb  one  summer  day  came  to  a  mountain 
stream  at  the  same  time  to  take  a  drink,  the  wolf  farther  up 
the  stream  from  where  the  lamb  stood.  The  wolf,  spying 
the  lamb,  had  a  mind  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  so 
he  said,  "Sir,  you  are  disturbing  the  water  where  I  am 
drinking;  I  demand  satisfaction."  The  lamb,  with  humble 
submission,  pointed  out  that  the  water  he  drank,  ran  from 
the  wolf  to  him,  and  it  therefore  could  not  be  disturbed  so 
far  up  the  stream.  "Be  that  as  it  may,"  said  the  wolf, 
"You  are  a  rascal  anyhow,  and  I  understand  that  you  have 
said  many  ill  things  behind  my  back  some  six  months  ago." 
"Upon  my  word,"  said  the  lamb,  "the  time  you  mention 
was  before  I  was  born."  The  wolf,  seeing  that  the  truth 
could  not  be  argued,  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  snarled,  and  said,  "Sirrah,  if  it  was  not  you,  it  was 
your  father,  and  that  is  all  one."  And  so  he  fell  upon  the 
lamb,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  made  a  meal  of  it. 

Now,  the  moral  to  this  story  is  this:  A  person  seeking 
to  injure  one  more  innocent  than  himself  will  never  lack 
excuses.  I  hardly  think  in  this  company  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  application. 

The  sensational  exploitation  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
the  juvenile  law,  and  the  cause  of  children  in  this  community 
is  deplorable.  The  crying  pity  of  it  all  is,  that  the  confidence 
of  those  poor  parents  who  need  the  assistance  of  the  court 
and  of  the  court's  institutions,  and  of  the  great  dependent 
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and  delinquent  institutions  of  this  county,  is  shaken,  if  not 
destroyed. 

For  twelve  years  the  good  men  and  women  in  this  com- 
munity —  I  say  the  good  men  and  women  in  this  community 
have  given  their  thought,  their  time,  their  strength  to  the 
cause  of  the  child,  fighting  an  uphill  fight  against  fearful 
odds.  And  now,  just  as  the  dawn  of  the  children's  era  is 
breaking,  comes  the  spoilsman  with  his  axe. 

You  are  all  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  the  trial  before  the 
County  Civil  Service  Commission,  of  Mr.  John  H.  Witter, 
and  his  recent  dismissal  from  the  service,  from  the  position 
of  Chief  Probation  Officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  On 
September  29th,  Mr.  Witter  was  suspended  from  his  posi- 
tion as  Chief  Probation  Officer  by  Mr.  Bartzen,  the  President 
of  the  County  Board.  The  following  causes  were  assigned 
for  his  suspension:  First,  neglect  of  duty;  second,  incompe- 
tency; third,  lack  of  executive  ability. 

On  October  16th,  I  think  it  was,  the  trial  began  and  con- 
tinued for  about  ten  weeks.  During  that  trial,  evidence 
absolutely  irrelevant  and  incompetent  was  introduced,  with 
a  view,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  prejudicing  the  public  mind, 
so  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  real  reason  an  apparent 
excuse  might  be  found  for  his  dismissal. 

On  January  6,  1912,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Witter,  and 
in  the  absence  of  his  attorney,  Mr.  Kales,  a  majority  of  the 
County  Civil  Service  Board  hastened  to  announce  a  decision, 
"finding  the  accused  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  duty,  of  incom- 
petency, and  a  lack  of  executive  ability."  But  nowhere, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  do  they  point  out,  do  they  specify 
one  single  point  of  testimony,  one  single  bit  of  evidence 
upon  which  they  predicated  that  decision,  not  one.  The 
statement  of  Mr.  Ballard  Dunn,  that  "it  is  simply  a  case 
of  a  dictated  decision  brought  about  by  the  recent  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Peter  Bartzen,"  is  some- 
what startling,  gentlemen;  it  is  certainly  interesting,  and  I 
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think  it  is  astounding.  Charged  with  inefficiency,  charged 
with  a  neglect  of  duty,  for  failure  to  do  those  things,  which, 
under  the  law  he  had  no  authority  to  do,  Mr.  Witter  was 
slated  for  removal,  cast  into  the  discard  and  his  successor 
selected  by  the  man  with  the  axe  long  before  there  was  a 
word  of  testimony  taken  at  the  trial. 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Witter,  the  testimony  taken  at 
the  trial,  shorn  of  all  sensation,  was  given  publicity  by  certain 
prominent  city  newspapers  in  this  city,  which,  realizing 
that  there  was  more  at  stake  than  simply  the  official  life 
of  an  individual,  explained  to  the  reading  public  the  relevan- 
cy of  the  testimony,  and  published  and  analyzed  the  Juve- 
nile Court  law,  and  the  limitations  of  the  law  in  order  that 
the  rights  of  a  public  official  under  the  law  might,  if  possible, 
be  protected,  and  in  order  that  justice  might  be  done  the 
man  and  the  cause. 

While  failing  to  protect  and  save  the  official  John  H. 
Witter,  the  man  John  H.  Witter,  to  my  mind,  has  been 
vindicated  before  the  public;  and  yet,  I  wonder  whether 
the  citizens  of  this  community  are  going  quietly  to  sub- 
mit that  this  rank  injustice  be  done,  not  only  to  this 
public  official  but  to  every  other  honest  public  official  in 
public  life  seeking  to  do  his  duty  under  the  law.  The  spirit 
which  has  always  stood  for  fair  play  and  a  square  deal  is 
surely  not  dead  in  the  City  of  Chicago  and  the  County  of 
Cook.  I  say  that  we  ought  to  uphold  the  law,  that  we  ought 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  our  institutions  in  order  that 
efficient  and  honest  government  might  be  conserved  and 
advanced. 

Many  of  those  people  who  criticized  the  court,  the 
law,  and  the  cause  of  the  children  in  this  county  and  the 
way  it  has  been  carried  on,  either  have  poor  memories, 
gentlemen,  or  else  they  wilfully  forget.  They  forget  that 
prior  to  July  1,  1899,  no  provision  was  made  by  the  law  for 
the  care,  training  and  education  of  the  great  mass  of  depend- 
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ent  children  in  this  community,  the  laws  at  that  time  being 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  industrial  and  manual  training 
school-children. 

On  March  9,  1899,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Chicago,  and 
a  man  prominent  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  dependent 
children,  appeared  before  the  joint  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  at  Springfield  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  bill  which  afterwards  became  the  law.  Before  that 
Committee  in  support  of  the  bill,  he  said  to  them  in  sub- 
stance, this: — 

"I  am  the  Superintendent  of  a  society  in  Chicago  having 
the  control  of  some  twenty  thousand  children.  That  no 
supervision  was  required  of  his  society.  I  am  not  obliged 
to  report,  as  superintendent  of  that  society,  to  any  state 
authority,  or  to  any  state  agency  as  to  the  disposition  of 
those  children."  I  cannot  recall  his  exact  words,  but  in 
substance  he  said  to  the  Committee  that  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois could  not  prevent  the  superintendent,  or  the  person 
having  charge  of  those  twenty  thousand  children,  from  tak- 
ing them  down  to  Lake  Michigan  any  day  in  the  year  and 
coming  back  alone,  without  any  questions  asked,  if  it  was 
not  for  the  fact  that  in  drowning  them  a  crime  would  be 
committed. 

He  further  said  that  the  state  of  Illinois  did  not  exercise 
any  supervision  over  the  wards  of  the  state  outside  of  the 
two  laws  I  have  mentioned,  until  the  child  had  violated 
some  law,  and  then  the  state  hastened  to  make  a  criminal 
of  him  instead  of  a  good  citizen. 

Now,  that  statement  went  unchallenged  at  the  time. 
It  is  rather  sensational.  It  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  But 
I  assume  that  it  represented  to  a  certain  extent  the  condi- 
tions existing  at  that  time  with  reference  to  the  handling, 
under  the  law,  of  the  dependent  children  in  this  community. 

To-day  this  is  changed,  since  July  1,  1899.  We  have  in 
Chicago   now    at    least   a   score,    yes,   nearly   twenty-five 
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accredited,  dependent  institutions  that  are  taking  children 
from  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  are  voluntarily,  and  willingly 
providing  for  the  expense  of  their  care,  maintenance,  educa- 
tion and  control. 

Further,  an  institution  cannot  now  succeed  in  starting 
a  business  of  that  kind  until  it  has  passed  an  examination 
before  the  Board  of  Public  Administration  of  Public  Chari- 
ties in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  having  once  passed,  the 
institution  is  subject  ever  after  to  an  annual  inspection  by 
that  Board. 

To-day,  fake  societies  and  unscrupulous  individuals 
exploiting  children  for  selfish  purposes  are  soon  put  out  of 
business. 

It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  Juvenile  Court  to  assist 
in  several  of  these  obsequies.  I  recall  one  which  may  be 
especially  interesting.  A  middle-aged  woman  on  the  Scvth 
Side  undertook  to  exploit  a  score  of  dependent  children 
for  selfish  purposes  in  a  "Home" — what  she  called  a 
"Home."  Brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
a  probation  officer  —  a  woman,  was  sent  out  to  investigate, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  house  was  a  veritable  fire- 
trap,  that  the  environment  was  very  bad,  and  insanitary, 
that  the  children  were  filthy,  poorly  clothed,  badly  fed, 
afflicted  with  vermin,  and  in  every  way  showed  indications 
of  being  uncared  for.  With  the  help  of  the  State  Agent  of 
Illinois  this  woman's  business  was  stopped  and  her  institu- 
tion closed,  and  the  children  well  provided  for. 

Now,  the  remarkable  part  of  this  incident,  gentlemen, 
to  me,  was  the  apparent  gullibility  of  the  public,  the  willing- 
ness of  the  average  man  to  contribute  alms  whenever  asked, 
without  making  any  investigation. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  —  the  willingness  of  the  average 
man  to  contribute  alms  at  any  time  without  making  any  in- 
telligent investigation  as  to  the  worthiness  of  the  beneficiary. 
This  woman  was  collecting  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
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dollars  a  day  in  this  community,  when  her  chief  stock  in 
trade  was  a  card  bearing  this  inscription,  or  these  words: 
"Hitch  your  hammock,  one  end  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
another  to  suffering  humanity,  and  you  will  swing  into 
Paradise." 

Now,  that  card  is  a  matter  of  evidence  in  my  court  — 
not  more  than  four  weeks  ago  the  woman  was  on  trial  there, 
and  we  closed  up  her  place  and  put  her  out  of  business,  and 
sent  those  poor  little  waifs  to  good  homes.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  card  was:  "Please  give  ten  cents,  if  you  can't  give 
any  more,"  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  yet  that  woman 
was  collecting  right  along,  up  to  the  time  we  put  her  out 
of  business,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  one  day  as 
much  as  forty-one  dollars.  Certainly,  the  public  of  Chicago 
are  pretty  easy. 

Now,  while  this  is  not  a  fable,  there  is  a  moral  here: 
"Before  giving  alms,  find  out  whether  your,  beneficiary  is 
worthy." 

Now,  so  much  for  the  dependent  feature  of  the  situation 
prior  to  and  since  1899.  Let  us  look  at  the  evolution  in  the 
law  affecting  delinquents,  if  you  please. 

Illinois  came  into  the  Union  in  1818  as  a  common  law 
state,  with  the  criminal  responsibility  of  the  individual 
commencing  at  seven  years  under  the  law.  After  twenty- 
seven  years  of  statehood,  Illinois,  in  Section  4  of  the 
Chapter  on  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  passed  this  law:  "An 
infant  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  not  be  found  guilty 
of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor."  You  will  concede  that 
while  the  Legislators  of  that  period  knew  something  about 
human  nature  in  that  they  called  all  children  under  ten, 
infants,  they  did  not  know  much  about  criminology  when 
they  called  all  those  above  that  age,  criminals;  and  that 
was  the  law  in  1845,  afterwards  incorporated  into  the 
criminal  code  of  our  state  in  1874,  and  never  changed 
until  twenty-five  years  later,   when  on  July   1,  1899,  the 
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Juvenile  Law  was  passed,  which  stopped  the  calling  or 
naming  of  infants  "  criminals,' '  and  infants  ceased  to  be 
criminals  in  name,  as  well  as  in  fact,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  Juvenile  offenders  was  turned  over  to  the  Juvenile  Court 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  This  limit  was  raised  as  to  boys 
to  seventeen,  and  as  to  girls  to  eighteen,  by  the  amendment 
of  1907. 

Now,  what  is  the  evolution  in  the  practice  during  that 
period?  Prior  to  July  1,  1899,  when  a  state  law  was  vio- 
lated, the  state  demanded  vindication,  and  the  same  vindi- 
cation of  a  child  of  twelve  years  as  of  an  adult  of  twenty- 
five.  Punishment,  not  reformation,  gentlemen,  was  the 
underlying  thought  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence — punish- 
ment as  an  expiation  for  the  wrong,  and  as  a  warning  to 
other  possible  wrong-doers. 

A  lad  was  arrested,  put  in  jail,  indicted  by  the  Grand 
Jury,  tried  by  the  Petit  Jury,  and  then  i*  "Twelve  good 
men  and  true"  found  that  a  boy  ten  years  and  one  month 
of  age  had  violated  some  law,  under  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  that  child  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  the  great  commonwealth  of  Illinois,  through 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  visited  its  punishment  upon  him. 

That  was  the  practice  prior  to  July  1,  1899.  What  is 
it  to-day?  A  petition  is  filed  over  in  the  Juvenile  Court, 
the  child  charged  with  having  violated  a  law  is  not  brought 
in  by  process,  his  father  and  mother  are  summoned,  direct- 
ing them  to  bring  the  child  into  court.  Only  on  rare  inter- 
vals is  a  warrant  issued,  and  then,  generally  at  the  request 
of  a  father  or  mother  or  some  near  relative  of  a  child  who, 
they  fear,  is  about  to  escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court. 

When  the  child  is  brought  before  the  court,  what  hap- 
pens? The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  before  the  Juvenile 
Court,  of  course,  is  to  find  out  whether  some  law  was 
violated.     But  that  is  incidental.     That  is  not  of  very  much 
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importance  in  the  view  of  those  acquainted  with  the  law, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  act.  It  is  a  proceeding  for  the  child 
over  there,  gentlemen,  and  not  against  the  child.  The 
hearing  is  simplicity  itself.  All  formality,  all  technicality, 
and  almost  all  the  dignity  of  the  court  is  sacrificed  in  order 
to  get  at  the  truth — the  facts  —  and  this  not  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  the  child,  but  for  the  purpose  of  saving  him — 
making  a  good  citizen  of  him,  and  not  a  criminal.  Now,  that 
is  the  system  in  vogue  to-day.  That  is  the  difference 
between  the  law  of  to-day  and  the  law  of  fifteen  years  ago. 
That  is  the  difference  between  the  practice  and  the  procedure 
of  to-day  and  that  of  fifteen  years  ago.  And  so  I  say  that 
those  individuals,  who,  for  selfish  interests  or  otherwise, 
criticize  that  procedure  and  that  law,  and  the  work  that  is 
being  done  by  the  Juvenile  Court  and  its  institutions,  either 
have  poor  memories  or  else  they  wilfully  forget. 

Now,  who  are  the  Juvenile  Delinquents  of  Chicago, 
and  where  do  they  come  from?  They  are  real  live  boys  and 
girls,  with  emphasis  on  the  "live."  Most  of  them,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  need  a  doctor;  they  are  not  well,  as  I  trust 
most  of  your  children  are.  They  need  a  doctor,  not  in  a 
sense  that  they  need  medicine  to  be  taken  internally,  for 
those  who  are  physically  strong  are  often  mentally  weak. 
Those  who  are  mentally  well  are  sometimes  physically 
sick.  Then,  again,  there  are  those  who  are  physically 
strong  and  mentally  well,  but  still  they  are  morally  and 
spiritually  deformed.  So,  in  this  sense  I  say,  they  need  a 
doctor. 

For  the  past  three  years  over  in  the  Juvenile  Court, 
we  have  had  the  assistance,  through  the  kindness  and 
generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dummer  of  Chicago,  of  Dr. 
William  Healy,  a  noted  physician  and  neurologist  of  this 
city,  and  he  has  made  the  psychological  study  of  the  child 
his  earnest  endeavor  during  these  three  and  more  years. 
He  has  examined  during  that  time  six  hundred  and  twenty 
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delinquent  boys  and  girls  —  repeatedly  delinquent,  what 
he  calls,  recidivists.  What  does  his  examination  show? 
Twenty-six  per  cent  of  these  six  hundred  and  twenty  fall 
below  the  class  we  call  poor  in  native  ability,  twenty-six 
per  cent.  Fifty-one  of  this  number  were  mentally  subnormal, 
thirty-six  dull  from  physical  causes,  including  epilepsy; 
forty-eight  were  feeble  minded  of  the  upper  group;  five  were 
imbeciles;  twenty-two  were  suffering  from  various  types  of 
mental  diseases;  seven  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  children,  or  some  forty-six,  were  definitely 
epileptic;  seven  and  one-half  per  cent.  And  when  you  con- 
sider all  the  physical  and  mental  defects  of  these  delinquent 
children  —  there  were  only  thirty-three  and  one-third  per 
cent  of  them  that  were  normal  like  I  trust  your  children 
are. 

Now,  should  not  we  have  a  great  deal  of  charity  for 
these  children,  gentlemen,  when  you  think  that  only  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  per  cent  of  the  recidivists  brought  to  the 
Juvenile  Court  are  normal? 

Now,  where  do  they  come  from?  They  come  from  the 
streets  and  alleys,  they  come  from  the  schools,  from  the 
work  shops,  they  come  from  the  boulevards  and  the  Ghetto, 
they  come  from  the  churches,  and  the  police  stations,  they 
come  sometimes  clothed  in  fine  linen,  but  more  often  in 
rags,  but  they  come  a  steady,  endless  stream,  numbering 
since  July  1,  1899,  nearly  thirty-nine  thousand  children 
not  including  repeaters, —  thirty-nine  thousand  during 
that  time.  It  is  a  big  problem!  Is  it  a  wonder  that  once 
in  awhile  a  mistake  is  made? 

Go  down  into  any  part  of  this  city  in  the  best  districts 
in  Chicago,  on  the  South  Side,  on  the  West  Side,  on  the 
North  Side,  in  the  best  families,  aren't  mistakes  made? 
They  are,  but  we  do  not  hear  much  about  them.  So  I  say, 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  in  handling  thirty-nine  thousand 
children  in  the  city  of  Chicago  during  the  past  twelve  years 
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that  now  and  then  a  mistake  is  made.  We  are  all  human. 
We  are  doing  the  best  we  can,  and  that  is  all  anyone  can  do. 

Now,  since  September,  1908,  when  I  first  went  to  the 
Juvenile  Court,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  twelve  thousand 
children,  dependent  and  delinquent,  have  come  before  me. 
I  imagine  you  are  thinking  right  now,  "What  does  the 
court  do  with  them?" 

As  to  the  dependents,  gentlemen,  the  problem  is  not 
so  hard,  because  the  thing  to  do  is  to  find  homes  for  them, 
public  or  private.  And  thank  God  we  have  got  lots  of  public 
institutions  in  this  community  that  are  doing  the  greatest, 
grandest  work  that  can  be  done  for  dependent  children. 
I  see  one  man  in  this  room  who  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
best  institutions  for  children  in  this  community,  and  every 
time  I  send  a  child  out  to  Glenwood,  I  thank  God  that  there 
is  a  Glenwood. 

I  say  it  is  a  question  of  homes,  public  or  private,  for 
dependents.  The  care  of  the  dependent  poor  is  as  old  as 
civilization.  The  care,  however,  of  the  delinquent  children 
of  Chicago  is  far  more  serious,  far  more  difficult  to  handle. 

For  my  purposes,  however,  in  the  study  of  the  causes  of 
delinquency,  and  in  dealing  with  twelve  thousand  children 
during  the  last  three  years  and  three  months,  I  have  divided 
delinquent  children  into  six  groups,  if  you  please  : 

Those  children  who  became  offenders  because  of  mischief. 

Those  children  who  are  afflicted  with  what  we  call  over 
there  the  "Wanderlust,"  who  are  run-aways,  and  vagabonds. 

Those  children  who  became  offenders  because  of  parental 
neglect  and  incompetency. 

Then,  again,  those  children  who  become  offenders 
because  of  temptation. 

And  the  fifth  class,  those  who  become  offenders  because 
of  environment  and  bad  associates. 

And,  sixth,  those  children  who  have  what  appear  to 
be  "criminal  tendencies." 
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If  I  had  the  time  to-night,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  some 
interesting  stories  about  children  under  each  one  of  these 
groups.  I  will  only  mention  one  of  them,  possibly  two, 
because  my  time  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  mischievous  children,  for  instance.  Do  you  know 
any  mischievous  children,  gentlemen?  Have  you  any  in 
your  own  families?  Well,  if  you  have,  the  mischievous 
children  in  the  Juvenile  Court  differ  from  those  you 
know  only  in  degree.  They  are  a  little  dirtier,  perhaps, 
not  so  well  clothed;  but  you  put  them  under  a  high  power 
microscope,  and  you  will  find  the  same  microbes  of  devil- 
ment and  mischief  —  the  same  over  there  that  you  find  in 
your  own  homes.  I  seldom  see  these  children  without 
smiling  when  they  come  before  me  —  it  is  hard  to  resist, 
they  are  simply  the  salvation  of  the  Juvenile  judge. 

You  know,  there  is  so  much  of  pathos  over  there,  so 
much  of  actual  tragedy  coming  in  to  the  court  that  the 
escapades  of  these  live  wires  of  devilment  and  mischief 
are  the  only  safety-valve  for  an  over-wrought  sym- 
pathy. 

Do  you  know  that  under  the  last  school  census  —  you 
did  know,  but  you  may  have  forgotten  —  that  over  in  one 
city  block  in  the  Sixteenth  Ward,  were  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty-five  children.  Eleven  hundred  and  twenty-five 
children  in  one  city  block  and  not  a  park  or  playground  in 
sight ! 

What  is  going  to  happen  with  a  lot  of  mischievous  boys 
and  girls?  Why,  they  have  fights  in  the  streets.  They 
have  fires  in  the  alleys.  Stones  are  thrown;  windows  are 
broken  and  sometimes  heads,  all  because  of  the  innate  fund 
of  mischief  bottled  up  in  every  healthy  boy.  That  is  the 
fact.  And  so  I  look  upon  these  chaps,  as  I  say,  with  a  good 
deal  of  amusement. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  story,  and  then  I  will  pass  on.  Over 
in  the  southwest  side  there  was  a  gang  of  boys  headed  by 
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a  boy  named  Tim  Sullivan.  And  he  was  an  Irish  boy, 
naturally,  as  you  would  judge  from  his  name.  At  least,  he 
was  not  French.  He  was  the  head  of  what  was  called  a 
"slingshot  gang."  Now,  in  the  community  that  these  boys 
thought  they  owned,  there  lived  the  wife  of  a  well-to-do 
public  official  who  had,  without  consulting  the  boys,  inclosed 
the  rear  porch  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived  in  glass.  Now, 
such  aristocratic  notions,  you  know,  gentlemen,  did  not 
appeal  to  the  democratic  tastes  of  those  boys,  and  also 
furnished  a  shining  target  for  their  marksmanship.  And 
so,  when  Tim,  by  a  little  private  investigation,  discovered 
that  the  family  were  away  from  home,  he  stationed  his  boys 
at  the  rear  fence  and  at  the  word  of  command,  twelve 
slingshots  sent  as  many  buckshot  through  those  panes  of 
glass.  Now,  these  were  pretty  lively  boys  and  they  would 
have  gotten  away  as  they  had,  the  officer  said,  dozens 
of  times  before.  "Why,  this  last  week,  Judge,  I  chased 
those  fellows  in  the  front  door  of  an  apartment  building 
and  I  thought  I  had  them,  and  as  I  went  up  the  first 
flight,  they  went  up  the  second,  and  as  I  went  up  the 
second  flight,  they  went  up  the  third,  and  when  I  get  up  to 
the  third,  they  were  on  the  roof,  and  when  I  got  on  the  roof, 
they  were  going  down  the  fire  escape."  He  says,  "You 
can't  catch  them."  But  here  is  the  way  they  happened 
to  be  caught  this  time.  You  know,  every  gang  of  boys  in 
mischief  has  some  little  tot  who  is  an  admirer  of  the  gang, 
even  though  he  don't  belong.  And  there  was  a  little  chap 
whose  legs  were  very  short,  who  stood  by  the  corner  and 
was  watching  Tim's  gang  and  the  way  they  demolished 
those  windows,  and  when  the  boys  ran,  why,  of  course  he 
ran,  but  his  legs  were  so  short  that  one  of  the  neighbors 
caught  him.  The  other  boys  got  away,  but  he  snitched. 
They  snitch  here  in  Chicago,  he  snitched  and  told  about 
those  boys.     Every  one  of  them  was  brought  in. 

Now,  this  was  a  year  ago  and  more.     I  talked  to  Tim. 
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I  recognized  that  he  was  the  leader,  because  there  was  not  a 
boy  in  the  gang  who  would  answer  a  question  without 
looking  at  Tim.  They  would  all  look  at  Tim.  And  after 
the  parents  voluntarily  came  forward  and  paid  all  the  ex- 
pense and  paid  for  all  the  broken  window  panes,  I  felt 
rather  mellow,  of  course,  and  I  said:  "Now,  Tim,  I  want 
to  send  you  away  because  you  are  the  leader  of  this  gang, 
but  if  you  will  promise  me  never  to  be  found  with  them 
again  I  will  give  you  one  chance  on  probation,  just  one 
chance,  Tim."  "Oh,"  he  says,  "Judge,  I'll  keep  my  pro- 
mise, I'll  never  be  found  with  them  again,  never."  Well, 
I  let  him  go  home  on  probation.  I  think  it  was  something 
less  than  four  weeks  when  there  was  a  tremendous  commo- 
tion at  the  front  door  one  day  and  in  came  a  stream  of  eight 
or  nine  youngsters  and,  dragging  along  in  the  rear,  was 
Tim.  "Well,"  I  said,  "Tim,  how  about  it?  Didn't  you 
promise  me  you  would  never  be  found  with  them  again?" 
He  said,  "Judge,  it  isn't  de  same  gang."  Tim  had  kept 
the  letter  of  my  injunction,  but  the  spirit  he  had  violated, 
and  I  really  was  obliged  to  separate  Tim  from  the  gang  and 
his  parents  for  about  a  month,  when  he  afterwards  returned 
home  and  there  was  never  anything  more  heard  of  Tim 
and  his  gang. 

I  could  tell  you  dozens  of  these  stories  that  are  real 
happenings  over  there,  that  represent  the  mischievous  boy. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  one  story  which  is  not  half  so 
humorous.  It  is  tragical,  about  parental  neglect  and  incom- 
petency. Whenever  I  think  of  parental  neglect  and  incom- 
petency, it  gets  on  my  nerves.  These  children  have  parents 
that  are  generally  shiftless,  immoral,  dishonest,  and  below 
grade.  They  have  not  the  remotest  idea  what  their  responsi- 
bility is  to  their  children,  or  the  duty  that  a  parent  owes  to 
a  daughter  or  to  a  son.  And  so  they  allow  their  children 
out  on  the  streets  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night.  They 
don't  know  where  they  are.    They  come  into  my  court  and 
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say:  "I  didn't  know  where  she  was,  Judge,  or  I  didn't  know 
where  he  was." 

Let  me  tell  you  just  one  case.  I  could  tell  you  dozens  of 
them.  Down  here  in  the  vicinity  of  Armour  avenue,  one 
of  our  city  police  probation  officers  traveling  in  citizen's 
clothes,  because  they  wear  no  uniform,  discovered  two 
girls  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  sixteen,  coming  out  of  a 
chop  suey  joint  with  a  Chinaman  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 
He  eyed  them  very  closely,  naturally,  and  as  they  passed, 
one  of  the  girls  turned  to  him  and  flippantly  remarked, 
"I  hope  you  will  know  us  the  next  time  you  see  us."  "Well," 
he  said,  "for  fear  I  will  not,  I  will  take  you  in  custody  now." 
And  he  took  them  into  custody,  and  took  them  to  the 
Annex,  and  the  next  morning  brought  them  to  the  detention 
home  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  were  tried  before  me, 
and  the  mothers  appeared  at  the  hearing.  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  how  those  girls  looked,  their  painted  faces,  the  slang 
they  used,  the  clothes  they  wore  —  everything  indicated 
that  they  were  on  the  downward  road  to  ruin,  and  yet  the 
mother  of  one  of  those  girls  stood  up  before  me  and  lectured 
me  and  talked  to  me  all  the  time  she  was  in  court,  on  the 
injustice  of  taking  her  child  into  court.  "What  right,"  she 
says,  "have  you  to  take  my  child?  I  knew  where  she  was." 
"Why,"  I  said,  "Madam,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  it 
was  right  for  this  girl  to  be  in  that  locality  at  that  time  of 
night  —  in  a  chop  suey  joint  with  a  Chinaman?"  "Why," 
she  said,  "yes,  she  was  getting  something  to  eat  and 
it  didn't  cost  her  anything."  I  said :  "  Didn't  cost  anything? 
It  seems  to  me,  madam,  that  the  price  of  that  meal  was  your 
daughter's  soul."     And  that  is  what  it  was. 

With  full  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
this  community  I  feel  that  parental  neglect  and  incompetency 
coupled  with  bad  environment,  is  responsible  for  75  per  cent 
of  the  delinquency  of- our  children  to-day,  75  per  cent  of  it. 

And  then  I  want  to  say  one  more  thing  and  call  your 
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attention  to  one  more  thought  here,  and  that  is  this.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  falling  off  of  parental  authority. 
I  don't  mean  the  proneness  of  modern  parenthood  to  spare 
the  rod  and  the  bedslat  —  I  don't  mean  that.  I  mean  the 
total  absence  of  respect,  of  obedience,  of  reverence  by  the 
child  or  in  the  child  for  father  and  mother,  the  total  absence 
of  it,  as  it  seems  to  me.  I  have  seen  boys  brought  down 
there,  repeatedly  call  the  father  and  mother  liars  in  the 
court.  I  have  seen  a  big  man  stand  up  in  court  and  say  that 
they  could  not  control  a  boy  twelve  years  old.  The  ex- 
perience of  my  own  childhood  may  be  exceptional,  but  I 
can  not,  having  in  mind  that  experience,  understand  how 
parents  will  allow  their  children  so  far  to  get  control  of 
them.  And  I  say  that  75  per  cent  of  the  delinquency  in 
that  court  is  through  the  parental  neglect  and  incompetency 
of  parents,  coupled  with  bad  environment  and  bad  asso- 
ciates. 

You  know  they  say  that  Diogenes  struck  the  father 
when  the  son  swore.  I  have  often  wondered  what  the  old 
philosopher  would  do  over  in  the  Juvenile  Court.  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  kept  very  busy  —  I  am  sure  of  that,  though 
I  am  not  sure  what  language  he  would  use. 

Now,  just  two  or  three  words  about  what  we  need  over 
there  in  the  way  of  some  improvements.  It  seem^  to  me 
that  society  and  the  State  of  Illinois  never  have  and  are 
not  now  doing  the  fair  thing  by  delinquent  children,  boys 
and  girls.  We  have  three  institutions  in  this  state  of  ours 
and  in  this  county  of  ours  provided  by  society  and  the  state 
for  delinquent  girls.  In  1910  we  had  4,100  children,  of 
which  2,600  of  that  number  were  delinquents,  and  after 
eliminating  those  cases  that  were  dismissed  or  continued  for 
cause,  we  had  475  delinquent  girls  that  needed  institutional 
care.  Now,  what  could  we  do  with  them?  What  provision 
was  made  for  them  by  society  and  the  state?  I  will  tell 
you.     Of  the  475  delinquent  girls,  the  House  of  the  Good 
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Shepherd  took  131  —  all  the  Catholic  girls,  if  you  please. 
They  take  care  of  the  Catholic  children.  What  did  the 
Protestants  do?  Of  that  number,  the  Chicago  Refuge  up 
to  the  limits  of  its  capacity,  in  addition  to  the  girls  received 
from  the  other  courts,  took  77,  and  then  what?  The  State 
of  Illinois  in  its  great  institution  down  at  Geneva  on  the  Fox 
River,  that  great  institution  of  many  buildings  and  much 
expense,  took  33 — 33  children,  the  State  of  Illinois  took  from 
the  Juvenile  Court — out  of  475,  thus  failing  signally  to  assume 
the  obligation  that  it  should,  namely,  the  obligation  of 
caring  for  those  children  who  violated  state  law.  They 
should  have  taken  all  of  them.  Thirty-three!  What  did 
they  do  in  1908?  They  took  57.  In  1909  they  took  47. 
During  the  years  1908,  1909,  and  1910,  they  took  137  delin- 
quent girls  —  less  than  one  a  week ! 

Gentlemen,  you  are  The  Commercial  Club  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  interested  in  the  city's  development-,  interested  in 
its  rights.  Why  should  not  Chicago  get  that  representation 
in  Geneva  or  get  the  care  by  the  state,  of  that  proportion  of 
its  girls  that  its  population  and  its  importance  entitle  it  to 


receive: 


The  last  census  —  the  last  federal  census  reports  that 
there  are  in  the  State  of  Illinois  some  5,600,000  people. 
Of  that  number,  2,400,000  are  in  Cook  county.  Now,  why 
is  it  that  the  Juvenile  Court,  with  475  delinquent  girls  com- 
ing before  it  in  the  year,  can  only  get  the  State  of  Illinois 
to  take  33.2?  It  seems  to  me  that  something  ought  to  be 
started.  It  seems  to  me  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  conditions  existing  here  in 
Chicago,  so  that  our  delinquent  girls,  in  justice  to  them, 
could  be  given  adequate  institutional  care. 

Now,  then,  on  one  other  point,  semi-delinquents,  if  you 
please.  A  semi-delinquent,  from  my  standpoint,  is  a  delin- 
quent boy  or  girl  not  yet  become  a  recidivist,  not  yet  become 
a  repeater,  who  has  just  started  on  the  downhill  road,  who 
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is  too  bad  to  send  back  home  to  the  old  environments  and 
bad  associates,  and  too  good,  if  a  boy,  to  mingle  with  boys  at 
the  John  Worthy  school,  and  if  a  girl,  too  good  to  mingle 
with  the  inmates  of  the  State  Training  School  at  Geneva. 
That  is  what  I  understand  and  believe  to  be  the  correct 
definition  of  a  semi-delinquent.  Now,  I  say  in  all  fairness  to 
these  children,  gentlemen,  ought  there  not  to  be  somewhere 
a  way-station  between  the  girl  at  home  and  the  girl  in 
Geneva?  Ought  there  not  to  be  a  way-station  somewhere 
for  the  boy,  between  the  boy  at  home  and  the  boy  in  the 
John  Worthy  school?  Certainly,  in  justice  to  these  child- 
ren, if  we  intend  to  make  their  return  to  the  paths  of  recti- 
tude and  morality  easy  instead  of  hard,  there  should  be. 

A  short  time  ago,  Judge  Edward  F.  Waite  of  Minneapolis, 
visiting  the  Juvenile  Court,  told  me  that  at  Minneapolis 
they  had  already  solved  this  proposition.  They  have  a 
way-station,  such  as  I  speak  of,  out  in  the  country,  where 
children,  first  offenders,  semi-delinquents,  if  you  please,  are 
sent.  Sometimes  it  only  takes  two  or  three  weeks  to  awaken 
in  such  children  a  moral  sense  and  full  appreciation  of  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  after  these  few 
weeks  they  come  back  home  ready  to  travel  along  the  paths 
of  rectitude,  and  become  good  citizens  instead  of  criminals. 
And  he  said,  "Judge,  it  is  absolutely  essential,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  have  such  an  institution  for  our  first  offenders,  where 
they  can  be  separated  from  old  and  vicious  offenders,  such 
as  we  have  in  Minnesota.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we 
are  going  to  do  justice  by  these  children." 

I  was  impressed  with  this  thought  the  first  year  I  was 
in  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  law  to  assist 
me,  I  took  occasion  through  money  furnished  me  by  some 
generous  citizens  of  this  town,  to  send  many  of  these  semi- 
delinquent  boys  into  the  country.  During  the  last  year 
this  group  of  gentlemen  have  generously  furnished  me  six 
or  seven  hundred  dollars,  which  they  have  put  on  deposit 
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in  a  trust  account  in  one  of  our  banks.  The  gentleman 
acting  in  that  capacity  is  present  here  in  this  room,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  and  I  want  to  thank  him  personally  for  it,  and 
through  him,  every  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance 
who  contributed  to  this  fund.  Out  of  that  fund  I  have  been 
able  to  draw  expense  money  to  send  these  boys  out  into  the 
country  on  farms,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  John 
Worthy  school. 

Now,  what  is  the  result?  This  report  was  given  me  by 
the  man — one  of  the  two  men  who  do  the  most  of  this  work. 
Of  course,  these  boys  sent,  as  they  are,  without  any  provision 
of  the  law  for  sending  them  into  the  country,  have  to  be  sent 
with  the  consent  of  the  parents.  I  can  not  send  any  of 
these  children  into  the  country  away  from  this  jurisdiction 
without  the  consent  of  the  parents.     Here  is  his  report: 

Two  boys  of  the  number  sent  into  the  country  are  to- 
day earning  $25.00  a  month  each.  All  of  these  were  delin- 
quents and  had  violated  some  law  and  could  not  be  con- 
trolled at  home.  One  boy  earns  $20.00  a  month.  Three 
boys,  $15.00  a  month  each.  Two  boys,  $12.00  a  month 
each.  Five  boys  earn  $10.00  a  month  each.  Twenty-four 
of  these  boys  are  attending  school  and  earn  board  and  clothes. 
Twenty-eight  boys  work  for  board  and  clothes.  The 
expenses,  including  transportation,  clothing,  meals,  tele- 
phones, and  supervision  of  boys  after  being  placed,  amounts 
to  $359.50,  or  $5.25  per  boy.     Now,  think  of  that! 

It  seems  to  me  like  a  rather  small  amount  to  make  a 
good  citizen  out  of  a  boy  instead  of  possibly  making  a 
criminal  out  of  him,  and  I  believe  that  this  record  could  be 
multiplied  tenfold,  if  the  funds  were  furnished  and  boys 
were  properly  handled. 

T  have  not  had  the  time  that  I  should  like  to  have  had. 
There  are  many  of  such  experiences  which  I  am  sure  would 
be  interesting.  I  have  not  said  anything  to  you  in  detail 
about  those  delinquent  girls   who  have  fallen  victims  of 
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vicious  men  and  boys.  I  have  not  the  heart  to  talk  about 
them.  But  they  are  a  factor,  and  a  big  factor  in  this  com- 
munity. If  you  want  to  know  about  them,  visit  the 
Chicago  Refuge,  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  or  Gene- 
va, and  see  for  yourselves.  The  fact  that  those  institutions 
are  overcrowded  is  a  sad  indictment  of  our  social  fabric. 

We  are  fighting  these  conditions  over  in  the  Juvenile 
Court,  and  we  are  making  headway  slowly.  We  are 
lightening  the  burdens  of  many,  and  I  believe  we  are  doing 
some  good.  We  are  optimistic,  because  a  man  or  woman 
who  is  not  optimistic  will  not  last  long  at  that  work. 

In  studying  the  conditions  that  exist,  in  looking  over  the 
report  of  the  Conference  for  Dependent  Children  held  in 
January,  1909,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  when  some  of  the  best 
men  and  women  of  the  country  interested  in  this  movement 
were  delegates  to  that  convention,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  final  word  to  all  workers  for  child  saving,  is 
to  study  the  causes,  to  study  the  causes,  gentlemen,  which 
lead  to  the  dependency  and  delinquency  of  children,  and 
eradicate  them;  preventive  and  curative  measures  must  go 
hand  in  hand,  with  stress  laid  upon  the  preventive. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  a  speech  made  by 
a  President  of  the  United  States  some  eight  or  nine  years 
ago  at  a  celebration  in  Colorado,  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  discovery  of  Pike's  Peak. 

The  President  said:  "Just  a  word  about  the  future  of 
the  country,  the  country  as  it  will  be  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
years  hence.  A  great  deal  depends  on  how  we  handle 
business,  how  we  do  our  great  industrial  work,  how  we  handle 
the  farms  and  ranches,  but  what  counts  most  is  the  kind  of 
men  and  women  there  are  at  that  time  in  the  country.  No 
nation  is  safe  unless  in  the  average  faim'Jy  there  are  happy, 
healthy  children.  If  these  children  are  not  brought  up  well 
they  are  not  merely  a  curse  to  themselves  and  their  parents, 
but  they  mean  the  ruin  to  the  State  in  the  future." 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE*50 

In  1874  Lloyd  Jones,  an  English  journalist, 
sent  to  a  Labor  paper  a  vigorous  article  protesting 
against  the  sliding  scale  of  wages  which  then  existed 
in  many  industries  in  Great  Britain,  particularly  in 
the  Northumberland  mines.   He  declared  that  this 
sliding  scale  of  wages  was  dangerous  and  demanded  the 
establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  below  which  wages 
should  under  no  condition  fall.   Other  writers  sup- 
ported Mr.  Jones  in  his  contention  and  ever  since 
then  a  minimum,  or  living  wage  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  all  over  the  world. 

In  New  Zealand  a  Minimum  Wage  law  has  been 
in  effect  for  the  past  sixteen  years  and  all  disputes 
and  decisions  regarding  this  wage  are  brought  before 
what  is  called  an  Arbitration  Court.   The  first  duty 
of  this  Court  is  to  decide  the  amount  necessary  in  a 
certain  trade  to  keep  in  comfort  and  respectability 
the  worker  and  his  family;  the  second  duty  of  the 
Court  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  which  the  profits 
of  that  particular  trade  enable  the  employer  to  pay. 
The  first  question  is  one  of  national  policy;  the 
second  is  one  of  fair  play.   The  sittings  of  this 
Arbitration  Court  are  always  conducted  in  public  and 
all  hearings  are  open  to  the  press  and  made  known  to 
the  public. 

Minimum  wage  boards  have  been  established  in 
England  and  a  minimum  wage  has  been  set  in  four 
trades:   tailoring,  paper-box  making,  lace  curtain, 
and  chain  making.   Anyone  who  has  seen  young  girls 
straining  their  eyes  and  bending  for  a  long  day  over 
fine  lace  work,  or  working  in  the  back  yards  of  their 

26  New  York  City,  1912.   See  Safeguards  for  Youth  at  Work  and 
at  Play,  pp.  88-93. 
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houses  forging  links  into  chains,  will  appreciate 
how  much  these  two  industries  needed  a  living  wage. 

Minimum  wage  boards  are  new  to  America  al- 
though one  state  has  appointed  a  commission  to  look 
into  the  matter,  and  minimum  wage  bills  are  now  being 
brought  up.  for  consideration  in  many  of  our  states. 
When  we  consider  that  there  are  five  million  working 
women  in  the  United  States — one-half  of  them  under 
twenty-four  years  of  age — and  that  one-fifth  of  them 
earn  less  than  $200  a  year  or  $4.00  a  week,  and  that 
three-fifths  of  them  earn  less  than  $525  a  year  or 
about  $6.00  a  week,  we  realize  how  important  it  is 
that  some  measures  be  taken  which  will  give  the  work- 
ing girl  an  income  to  enable  her  to  live  respectably 
and  have  some  margin  for  recreation  and  for  emergen- 
cies. 

A  commission  is  sitting  in  Chicago  at  the 
present  time  to  enquire  into  the  wages  paid  to  the 
working  women  of  our  city  and  is  endeavoring  to  find 
out  how  far  low  wages  are  responsible  for  the  white- 
slave traffic.   It  seems  hardly  necessary  for  any 
further  investigation  in  regard  to  the  wages  paid  to 
Chicago  working  women  since  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  on  "Conditions  of  Women  and  Child 
Wage  Earners  in  the  United  States"  shows  that  the 
commission  was  successful  in  obtaining  from  the  pay- 
rolls of  eight  of  the  leading  department  stores  in 
Chicago  the  yearly  earnings  of  the  13,160  women  and 
girls  they  employ;  that  out  of  that  number  over  one- 
half,  or  7,035,  earned  less  than  $8.00  a  week.   This 
report  also  states  that  a  very  large  number  of  the 
women  employed  in  the  various  shops  and  industries 
of  Chicago  earn  less  than  $5.00  a  week;  that  13  per- 
cent of  the  women  working  in  the  retail  stores,  29 
percent  of  those  in  the  clothing  trades,  27  percent 
of  those  in  the  candy  trade,  17  percent  of  those 
working  in  the  box  factories,  5  percent  of  those 
working  in  corset  factories  and  29  percent  of  those 
working  in  the  stockyards  earn  less  than  $5.00  a 
week! 
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It  is  always  argued  by  employers  that  they 
try  not  to  employ  girls  who  do  not  live  at  home;  but 
my  experience  has  been  that  since  girls  know  this  to 
be  the  case  they  always  say  that  they  are  living  at 
home  or  with  relatives  in  order  to  secure  the  posi- 
tion.  The  argument,  anyway,  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing, for  this  same  report  shows  that  81  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  women  in  Chicago  who  live  at  home 
and  who  work  in  factories,  and  78  percent  of  those 
who  work  in  department  stores,  contribute  their  en- 
tire earnings  to  the  family  exchequer;  many  of  them, 
especially  the  young  girls,  bri-.iging  home  their  pay 
envelopes  unopened  and  turning  them  over  to  their 
parents. 

I  cannot  but  deplore  the  general  inference 
which  is  being  made  at  the  present  time  that  large 
numbers  of  girls  are  being  driven  into  a  disreputable 
life  because  they  receive  an  insufficient  wage. 
While  it  is  true  that  girls  who  are  inadequately  fed, 
badly  housed  and  poorly  clothed  sometimes  do  yield 
to  temptation  in  order  that  they  may  live  more  com- 
fortably, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  enor- 
mous number,  in  fact,  the  larger  part  of  them,  who 
not  only  resist  temptation  but  turn  indignantly  from 
it.  These  girls,  true  to  their  traditions  and  in- 
nate convictions,  set  for  themselves  a  strict  stand- 
ard of  morality  and  we  may  well  be  proud  of  the  vir- 
tue of  the  working  women  of  America. 

It  is  said  that  in  Chicago  it  costs  a  girl  . 
18.00  a  week  to  live.   Possibly  she  may  be  able  to 
secure  unattractive  lodgings,  unpalatable  food  and 
ugly  clothes  for  this  sum  but  she  has  nothing  left 
with  which  to  get  som-  enjoyment  out  of  life.   Work- 
ing in  a  department  store  all  day  is  intensely  fati- 
guing; work  in  a  modern  factory  is  nervn-racking; 
pasting  labels,  dipping  candy,  putting  eyelets  into 
shoes  and  stitching  endless  seams  is  deadly  monoto- 
nous and  starves  the  imagination.   The  "speeding-up" 
so  constantly  demanded  in  a  factory  robs  the  girl  of 
her  youth,  steals  her  vitality,  and  often  makes  her 
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a  nervous  wreck  unless  she  has  a  certain  amount  of 
recreation.  How  is  she  going  to  get  it  on  $8.00  a 
week? 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  first  duty  of  society 
were  to  protect  the  ever-increasing  throng  of  working 
women  who  are  entering  the  industrial  world  by  de- 
manding for  them  a  shorter  working  day  and  a  higher 
wage,  and  by  giving  them  ample  opportunities  for 
recreation.   Only  when  we  guard  the  working  girls 
from  industrial  overstrain  and  dull  hours  of  leisure 
will  they  always  be  able  to  resist  temptation  and 
properly  fulfill  the  functions  which  belong  to  them. 
If  minimum  wage  boards  were  established  in  every 
state,  end  made  clear  to  the  community  the  economic 
basis  which  may  be  responsible  for  the  moral  and 
physical  dangers  to  which  overworked,  underfed  and 
underpaid  girls  are  subjected,  then  the  nation  might 
realize  that  wages  should  properly  become  a  matter 
of  governmental  concern. 


EQUAL  SUFFRAGE27 

Many  women  already  possess  the  right  to  vote. 
In  England  and  in  all  the  English  speaking  colonies 
they  have  municipal  suffrage;  in  China  and  in  the  far 
northern  countries — Finland,  Iceland  and  Norway — they 
have  the  national  franchise.   A  million  women  in  the 
United  States  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  live  in  the 
six  states  where  suffrage  is  granted  will  cast  their 
vote  in  the  presidential  election  next  November.  All 
of  these  women  agree  that  they  possess  special  in- 
terests of  their  own  which  they  represent  for  them- 
selves at  the  ballot  box,  interests  which  differ 
from  those  of  men.   Are  not  the  women  of  Illinois 
just  as  capable,  as  intelligent,  as  virtuous  and  pub- 
lic spirited  as  these  women  have  shown  themselves  to 
be? 

Women  pay  taxes  upon  their  property  and  in- 
direct taxes  upon  all  they  wear  and  eat.   They  thus 

27  Given  at  Republican  Convention  at  Springfield,   April  19, 
1912. 
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constantly  contribute  a  large  share  of  the  govern- 
ment revenues,  and  yet  have  no  voice  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  public  money.   The  injustice  of  the 
situation,  the  old  dictum  that  "taxation  without 
representation  is  tyranny"  does  not,  however,  appeal 
to  so  many  women  as  the  fact  that  they  believe  that 
women  could  help  administer  public  affairs  more  eco- 
nomically, more  honestly  and  more  progressively  than 
the  present  voters  seem  able  to  do.   They  believe 
that  men  and  women  together  could  do  much  better  for 
the  state,  for  themselves  and  for  their  children, 
than  could  either  sex  alone.  Women  seem  to  be  regard- 
ed as  intelligent  as  men.   *An  Illinois  woman  has 
just  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  newly  created  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  Washington.   We  have  a  woman*  at  the 
head  of  our  great  public  school  system  in  Chicago. 
Everywhere  in  the  United  States  women  are  being 
called  to  fill  positions  which  require  intelligence. 
Women  are  certainly  as  industrious  as  men.   Three- 
fourths  of  the  women  in  the  United  States  do  their 
own  house-work.   Seven  millions  of  them  are  engaged 
in  occupations  outside  of  the  home.   They  certainly 
are  as  honest  as  men,  or  else  they  are  skilful  in 
escaping  detection,  because  only  one-fortieth  of  the 
inmates  of  our  jails  and  penitentiaries  are  women. 
They  are  certainly  as  patriotic  for  in  times  of  war 
they  serve  as  army  nurses  and  hundreds  of  soldiers 
have  been  restored  to  military  service  through  their 
efforts.    In  times  of  peace  they  have  done  what  is 
just  as  patriotic,  but  more  difficult,  for  they  have 
instituted  and  maintained  institutions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  morals  of  the  future  citi- 
zens of  the  state. 

It  is  urged  that  extending  the  vote  to  women 
would  only  double  the  ignorant  vote,  and  that  we  have 
"too  many  ignorant  foreigners  and  illiterates  voting 
now."   The  reply  to  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  computa- 
tion upon  figures  easily  secured  from  the  United 


*  Miss  Julia  Lathrop. 

*  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young, 
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States  census  report;  that  there  are  approximately 
an  equal  number  of  American  men  and  American  women 
in  this  country;  but  that  there  are  more  than  twice 
as  many  immigrant  men  as  immigrant  women.   An  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  to  all  the  adult  women  of  the 
nation  would,  therefore,  result  in  doubling  the  Amer- 
ican vote.   To  those  who  believe  that  more  wisdom 
resides  in  the  native-born  American  than  in  any  im- 
migrant, however  gifted,  this  should  be  a  great  com- 
fort and  incidentally  an  incentive  to  work  for  woman's 
suffrage.   Certainly  the  most  superficial  observation 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  public  high  schools  are 
filled  with  many  more  girls  than  boys,  and  that  last 
year  569  thousand  boys  and  475  thousand  girls  were 
graduated  from  these  schools  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  said  women  belong  in  the  home,  but  thousands 
of  women  live  in  tenements,  and  in  these  tenements 
the  family  is  dependent  for  its  welfare  upon  the  va- 
rious branches  of  government:   upon  the  building  de- 
partment to  see  that  there  is  no  water  in  the  base- 
ment or  defective  plumbing  or  leaking  gas  pipes  or 
rotten  fire  escapes  or  dark  rooms,  or  an  inadequate 
amount  of  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  person;  upon 
the  health  department  to  take  care  that  the  babies 
may  not  sicken  and  die  because  of  contaminated  milk, 
that  the  older  children  do  not  eat  food  that  is 
stale  or  decomposed  or  that  has  been  exposed  to  the 
dirt  and  grime  of  the  street;  or  upon  the  same  depart- 
ment to  see  that  the  children  are  vaccinated,  that 
contagious  diseases  are  isolated  and  placarded,  and 
that  the  water  is  free  from  typhoid  germs;  upon  the 
state  factory  inspector  to  insist  that  sweat  shops 
are  inspected  and  made  to  comply  with  sanitary  regu- 
lations, so  that  the  children  may  not  contract  con- 
tagious diseases  from  wearing  germ  laden  garments; 
upon  this  same  inspector  to  see  that  little  children 
shall  be  kept  from  laboring  prematurely,  and  that 
when  old  enough  to  work  their  hours  of  labor  shall 
be  in  proportion  to  their  strength  and  under  protect- 
ed conditions.   Is  not  this  woman's  work?   Has  she 
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not  an  interest  in,  and  a  right  to  select  the  people 
who  shall  control  this  municipal  and  state  housekeep- 
ing? 

In  our  large  cities,  juvenile  delinquency  has 
increased  greatly  and  has  become  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem.  We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  the  chil- 
dren are  the  greatest  asset  of  the  nation  and  that  it 
is  certainly  as  important  to  conserve  them  as  it  is 
to  conserve  our  fish  and  our  game.   In  order  to  thus 
conserve  the  children,  we  must  provide  for  them  op- 
portunities for  recreation,  made  so  attractive  that 
they  will  counteract  the  allurements  of  the  so-called 
pleasures  with  which  commercial  enterprise  has  sur- 
rounded them  on  every  side.   In  the  tenements  there 
is  no  room  for  the  children  to  play  and  so  they  are 
sent  out  upon  the  streets.   On  the  streets  they  in- 
terfere with  the  traffic,  and  so  laws  are  made  to 
prevent  it  and  the  children  get  into  trouble.   Every 
year  thousands  of  young  people  pass  through  the  vari- 
ous courts  of  Chicago.   These  children  are  tried, 
and  sentenced  or  paroled   to  officers  who  are  respon- 
sible for  their  future  welfare.   Has  not  a  woman  a 
right  to  say  something  concerning  the  election  of  the 
Judges  before  whom  her  children  may  be  brought,  or 
the  officers  to  whom  they  may  be  paroled?   Should 
she  not  have  a  voice  in  regard  to  the  opening  of 
parks  and  playgrounds,  and  in  regard  to  the  regula- 
tion of  dance  halls  and  theatres?   It  would  seem  as 
if  women  were  as  competent  and  as  intelligent  as  men 
to  pass  upon  these  subjects,  for  women  have  certain- 
ly had  long  experience  in  the  protection  of  the  home 
and  the  care  of  children. 


BEFORE  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION28 

Gentlemen: 

The  million  and  a   quarter  women  who   are   going 

28  June  19,    1912.      See  Growing  Up  With  A  City,  160-61. 
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to  cast  their  vote  for  the  presidential  candidate 
next  November  believe  that  they  possess  certain  in- 
terests which  the;r  represent  for  themselves  at  the 
ballot  box — interests  which  differ  from  those  of  men. 
Are  not  all  the  other  women  in  the  United  States 
just  as  virtuous,  as  intelligent  and  as  public  spirit- 
ed as  these  voting  women  have  proved  themselves  tu 
be? 

Women  pay  taxes  on  all  the  property  they  own; 
they  pay  indirect  taxes  on  all  they  eat  and  wear; 
they  thus  contribute  a  large  share  to  the  government- 
al revenue  but  they  have  no  voice  in  the  disposition 
of  this  public  fund.   The  injustice  of  the  situation, 
the  old  dictum  that  taxation  without  representation 
is  tyranny  does  not  appeal  to  women  so  much  as  does 
the  fact  that  they  feel  that  if  men  and  women  to- 
gether had  the  vote  they  could  do  better  for  the 
state,  for  their  children,  and  for  themselves  than 
could  either  sex  alone.   There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  women  should  not  vote — they  are  just  as 
industrious  as  men,  they  have  entered  all  but  nine 
of  the  307  occupations  open  to  men,  and  there  are 
over  eight  million  of  them  earning  their  own  living 
in  our  country.   They  seem  to  be  as  intelligent  as 
men — a  woman  has  just  been  appointed  at  the  head  of 
the  new  Children's  Bureau  in  Washington;  and  they 
are  being  called  to  fill  positions  where  intelligence 
is  required  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.   They 
are  just  as  honest  as  men,  possibly  more  so — or  else 
they  are  very  skilful  in  escaping  detection,  for  in 
our  jails  and  penitentiaries  only  about  one-fortieth 
of  the  inmates  are  women.   They  are  just  as  patri- 
otic as  men,  for  in  times  of  war  they  serve  as  army 
nurses  and  thousands  of  soldiers  have  been  restored 
to  military  service  through  their  efforts.   In  times 
of  peace  they  do  what  is  much  harder  and  more  diffi- 
cult, for  they  establish  and  maintain  institutions 
for  the  care  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children 
who  are  thus  fitted  for  good  citizenship,  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  insane  and  the 
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helpless. 

Gentlemen,  we  ask  you  to  put  a  Woman's  Suf- 
frage plank  in  your  platform  because  if  our  Demo- 
cratic government  is  to  endure  women  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  fulfill  the  duties  and  obligations 
which  naturally  belong  to  them.   They  are  a  part  of 
the  State,  they  must  bear  its  burdens,  work  for  its 
betterment  and  take  their  share  of  civic  responsi- 
bility. 


During  this  campaign  for  Mr.  McCormick  I  was  also 
campaigning  for  Theodore  Roosevelt.  None  of  the  speeches  I 
made  seems  to  have  been  kept. 


URGING  ELECTION  OF  ME.  ALEXANDER  A.  McCORMICK 
AS  PRESIDENT  OF  BOARD  OF  COOK  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS29 

The  County  of  Cook  contains  993  square  miles, 
and.  2,400,000  people.   Its  annual  budget  is 
$13,962,000,  collected  by  taxation  and  supposedly 
used  for  the  proper  care  of  the  orphaned  and  delin- 
quent children,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  insane  and 
the  aged.   The  president  of  the  County  Board  has  un- 
der his  jurisdiction  the  Juvenile  Court,  through 
which  4,000  children  pass  annually;  the  Cook  County 
and  Detention  hospitals,  which  last  year  received 
48,506  patients;  the  tuberculosis  hospital;  and  the 
infirmary  at  Oak  Forest — commonly  called  the  Poor 
House — which  admitted  4712  patients  last  year;  and 
the  County  Agent's  office,  to  which  60,000  people 
(representing  about  14,000  families)  applied  for  re- 
lief during  the  last  twelve  months. 

At  the  head  of  these  county  institutions  is 
Mr.  Peter  Bartzen,  a  man  incompetent  and  inefficient. 
He  has  used  the  County  institutions  to  further  his 
own  political  ambitions,  and  he  cares  nothing  for  the 
well-being  or  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  Juvenile  Court  was  once  known  as  the  best 
court  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  people  coming  from 
all  over  the  country,  and  even  from  abroad  to  study 
its  methods.   Under  the  present  Cook  County  adminis- 
tration, it  has  perceptibly  deteriorated.   Civil 

29  Delivered  at  Illinois  Theatre  on  Sunday,  Nov.  3,  1912. 
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service  has  been  thrown  to  the  winds;  efficient  pro- 
bation officers  have  been  dismissed  and  their  places 
filled  with  political  hangers-on,  none  of  whom  have 
had  any  traininto  whatever  in  the  care  or  treatment  of 
children.   Every  effort  has  been  made  to  discredit 
the  court,  and  to  cripple  its  influence. 

Possibly  the  President  of  the  County  Board 
would  not  have  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  Juvenile 
Court,  were  it  not  for  the  Funds  to  Parents'  Act, 
popularly  known  as  the  Mother's  Pension  Law.   This 
law  provides  that  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
may  award  a  sum,  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  a  month, 
for  the  care  of  every  child  whose  parent  or  parents 
are  unable  to  properly  care  for  it.   This  law  is 
somewhat  loosely  drawn,  and  under  it  the  Judge  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  could  give  away  one,  two  or  even 
three  million  dollars  of  the  people's  money.   At 
present  the  law  is  being  extremely  well  administered 
by  that  upright  judge,  Merritt  W.  Pinckney,  who  has 
spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  and  sacrificed  his 
health  for  the  care  of  the  dependent  and  delinquent 
children  of  Cook  County. 

But  the  present  administration  wants  complete 
control  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  for  the  overlords  of 
Cook  County  are  anxious  to  have  under  their  thumbs 
an  institution  which  has  the  disbursement  of  so  large 
a  sum  of  money,  in  order  that  they  may  build  up  a 
political  machine  in  the  poorer  neighborhoods  with 
the  County's  money  and  at  the  expense  of  the  children. 

The  Cook  County  Hospital  presents  many  in- 
stances of  flagrant  mismanagement.   Scientific  plans 
for  the  County  Hospital  were  thrown  in  the  waste 
paper  basket,  and  after  two  years'  delay  a  hole  in 
the  ground  is  all  the  voters  have  for  the  $3,000,000 
bond  issue  voted  in  November,  1910,  for  a  new  hospital 
building.   There  is  no  housekeeper  or  head  there, 
and  at  the  hospital  the  patients  are  crowded  together, 
little  children  come  away,  cured  of  some  diseases, 
but  infected  with  others.   Patients  are  carelessly 
and  unscientifically  treated — a  carelessness  that  has 
many  times  resulted  in  death. 
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When  Mr.  Peter  Bartzen,  always  on  the  look- 
out for  some  grand-stand  play,  visited  the  county 
hospital  to  test  the  food,  and  when  he  found  that 
tne  eggs  were  bad,  he  raised  his  hands  to  Heaven,  and 
vowed  that  his  people  should  not  have  such  food  and 
that  he  would  take  measures  to  prevent  it.   The  meas- 
ures he  took  were  rather  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  he 
immediately  appointed  as  food  inspector  "Fish"  Murray, 
who  had  been  discredited  in  the  past,  and  whose  large 
salary  did  nothing  to  bring  better  food  to  the  Coun- 
ty's patients. 

The  County  agent,  who  had  administered  the 
affairs  of  his  office  most  judiciously >  and  who  had 
made  a  study  of  out -door  relief,  as  practiced  in 
other  countries,  was  put  out,  and  his  place,  and 
other  positions,  filled  with  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  administration.   The  employees  were  increased 
from  27  to  89,  the  salary  list  nearly  trebled,  leav- 
ing that  much  less  for  the  poor  and  needy. 

If  Mr.  Alexander  McCormick  is  elected,  he 
will  soon  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  He  will  see  that 
Cook  County  is  not  made  a  laughing  stock.   He  will 
give  the  County  an  efficient  civil  service  adminis- 
tration.  He  is  not  a  politician — he  has  no  axes  to 
grind.   Wake  up,  Citizens  of  Cook  County!   Acquaint 
yourselves  with  what  your  public  servants  are  doing. 
You  put  Mr.  Bartzen  into  office,  you  can  put  him  out; 
and  in  his  place  you  have  the  opportunity  to  elect 
a  man  of  recognized  ability  and  integrity. 

This  is  a  call  to  public  service.   Men  are 
needed  at  the  polls  on  Tuesday.  Men  of  Cook  County, 
will  you  respond? 
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30  Printed,  1912,  by  Juvenile  Protective  Association.   See 
Safeguards  for  Youth  at  Work  and  at  Play,  Chap.  II. 
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The  attention  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
had  been  drawn  to  the  girls  in  restaurants  who,  between  lunch- 
eon and  dinnertime  had  no  place  to  rest.31  Many  times  they 
lay  down  on  hard  tables  in  the  restaurants.  This  matter  was 
taken  up  with  the  Junior  League  who  opened  a  rest  room  for 
waitresses  on  South  State  Street. 


31  The  Girl  Employed  in  Hotels  and  Restaurants.  Printed  in 
1912,  by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association.  See  Safe- 
guards for  Youth  at  Work  and  at  Play,  Chaps.  II,  III. 
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Boys  in  the  County  Jail 


Some  time  ago  the  attention  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
was  called  to  the  large  number  of  "juvenile  adults" — that  is,  boys  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  21  years  of  age — who  were  confined  in  the  County  Jail. 

The  Association  made  an  investigation  and  found  that  in  the  year  1911, 
1,328  boys  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  were  confined  there.  599  of 
these  boys  were  first  offenders  who  had  never  before  been  arrested.  The 
Association  found  that  the  conditions  under  which  these  boys  were  confined 
were  most  injurious,  both  morally  and  physically.  They  are  kept  in  their 
cells  all  day  with  the  exception  of  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Dur- 
ing this  time  they  are  put  in  a  large  room  where  they  are  crowded  together, 
sometimes  as  many  as  eighty-three  at  a  time.  The  boys  who  are  unused  to 
confinement  suffer  from  lack  of  fresh  air,  and  their  idleness  and  association 
with  older  and  hardened  criminals  in  the  jail  frequently  give  them  their  first 
lessons  in  crime  and  lowers  their  moral  standards. 

It  was  found  that  many  of  these  boys  were  confined  in  jail  for  a  long 
time — sometimes  as  long  as  three  months.  If  the  boy  had  no  lawyer  to 
defend  him  one  was,  of  course,  assigned  to  him  by  the  judge,  but  frequently 
the  lawyer  would  take  no  interest  in  the  case  and  perhaps  would  not  go 
into  it  until  a  day  or  two  before  the  boy  would  appear  for  trial,  or  would 
make  no  effort  to  secure  evidence,  and  the  boy  would  frequently  be  sent 
to  the  penitentiary. 

A  case  of  this  kind  was  that  of  a  boy  who  wanted  to  go  fishing.  He 
took  his  fishing  rod  and  boarded  a  freight  train;  the  train  did  not  stop  at 
the  lake  where  he  intended  to  fish,  so  he  pulled  the  air  brakes  in  order  that 
he  might  get  off.  He  was  seen  doing  this,  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
train  wrecking  and  would  have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  had  not  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  put  in  a  plea  on  his  behalf. 

In  many  cases  boys  are  confined  for  a  long  time  in  jail  because  of 
the  carelessness  of  lawyers  or  because  the  witnesses  concerned  in  the  case 
are  out  of  town.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  that  of  a  boy  who  had  come  from 
the  West  to  Chicago  to  try  and  find  work.  He  had  used  up  all  his  money 
and  was  obliged  to  walk  the  last  fifty  miles.  As  he  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  he  joined  a  band  of  boys  gathered  around  a  bonfire.  It  seems 
that  these  boys  had  some  stolen  goods  which  they  were  trying  to  burn,  and 
the  boy  was  arrested  with  the  entire  gang  even  although  they  said  that  he 
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had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  He  was  imprisoned  for  three  months 
before  he  was  brought  to  trial.  Boys  are  frequently  kept  in  jail  for  a  long 
time  because  there  is  no  one  to  hurry  their  trial  or  because  shyster  .lawyers 
sometimes  offer  to  take  their  cases,  get  their  money  and  then  do  nothing 
for  them.. 

The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  felt  that  it  would  be  an  excellent 
plan  to  place  one  of  its  officers  at  the  jail  to  interrogate  the  boys  brought 
there,  to  find  out  their  stories  and  then  investigate  their  homes  to  discover 
if  their  statements  were  correct.  This  was  done,  and  Miss  Evaline  Belden 
was  detailed  to  the  work,  the  Reform  Department  of  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club  volunteering  to  pay  half  of  her  salary  and  to  assist  in  the  work. 

Miss,  Belden  interviews  all  the  boys  in  the  jail  and  then  reports  the 
cases  back  to  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association.  After  they  have  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Association,  investigators  are 
sent  to  the  boys'  homes  to  find  out  if  the  stories  are  correct  and  if  some  ac- 
tion is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  Association.  If  this  is  the  case,  a  remedial 
or  constructive  plan  is  devised.  The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  now 
finds  itself  badly  in  need  of  funds  and  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  the 
Reform  Department  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  could  find  it  possible 
to  assume  the  entire  salary  of  this  jail  officer,  the  Juvenile  Protective  Asso- 
ciation continuing  to  make  the  investigations  and  direct  the  work. 

Out  of  295  cases  which  the  Association  investigated  during  the  last 
seven  months,  something  has  been  done  for  every  single  boy.  In  some  cases 
the  Association  has  recommended  a  prison  sentence;  in  others,  the  boy  has 
been  released  and  employment  has  been  found  for  him;  his  neighborhood 
conditions  bettered  or  the  standards  of  his  home  raised.  This  investigation 
and  the  work  in  the  jail  would  not  have  been  possible  had  it  not  been  for 
the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Michael  Zimmer,  the  sheriff,  and  Mr.  William 
Davis,  the  jailer.  These  two  men  have  recognized  the  need  of  improvement 
in  our  treatment  of  boys  and  have  given  every  assistance  in  their  power  to 
facilitate  the  work  in  the  jail.  The  thanks  of  the  community  are  due  them 
because  of  the  enlightened  view  they  have  taken  and  the  practical  help  they 
have  given  in  this  effort  not  to  punish  too  severely  the  first  offender,  but 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  live  a  decent  life. 

Unfortunately,  our  laws  provide  the  same  punishment  for  every  person 
who  has  performed  the  same  forbidden  act — the  punishment  varying  only 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  The  law  does  not  take  into  account  whether 
the  prisoner  is  young  or  old,  whether  it  is  his  first  offense  or  whether  he  is 
a  hardened  criminal.  It  does  not  provide  any  means  by  which  the  judge 
can  learn  his  previous  history,  his  heredity  or  environment.  It  is  exactly 
as  if  a  physician  administered  the  same  medicine  to  every  patient  whose 
temperature  rose  to  a  certain  heighth,  without  making  any  inquiry  as  to 
symptoms,  previous  history  or  what  led  to  the  illness. 
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Many  first  offenders  are  not  criminals  at  heart  or  by  choice ;  they  have 
perhaps  yielded  to  some  sudden  and  overwhelming  temptation.  If  given 
another  chance,  if  put  under  wise  probational  guidance  and  their  environ- 
ment readjusted,  they  would  become  good  citizens.  On  the  contrary,  with 
a  prison  sentence  the  criminal  comes  forth  hardened  and  disgraced,  his 
hand  against  every  man,  feeling  that  he  has  paid  his  full  debt  to  society  and 
that  the  world  is  against  him. 

It  seems  as  if  our  prison  system  should  take  more  into  account  the 
human  and  individual  side  of  the  problem,  prescribing  such  measures  as 
would  seem  best  for  the  youth  of  the  prisoner  and  the  welfare  of  society. 
Our  whole  system  of  dealing  with  the  youthful  criminal  is  wrong.  At 
present  he  is  arrested,  thrown  into  a  cell,  often  with  hardened  criminals; 
then  he  is  brought  before  a  Municipal  Judge  who  knows  nothing  about  him 
except  the  statements  of  the  police,  and  if  the  evidence  is  against  him  he 
is  held  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  in  the  meantime  confined  in  the  County  Jail. 
This  system  should  be  changed  and  after  the  boy  is  arrested  and  before 
he  is  brought  before  the  Municipal  Court  Judge,  investigators  should  be 
sent  to  his  home  and  neighborhood  to  ascertain  what  has  led  to  his  present 
difficulty.  If  this  was  done  and  the  investigation  made  by  some  impartial 
body  so  that  the  Judge  might  have  all  the  facts  before  him  at  the  first  hear- 
ing, it  is  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  are  confined  in  the 
County  Jail  need  not  be  sent  there,  as  their  cases  would  be  settled  in  the 
lower  courts. 

Perhaps  we  need  in  Chicago  more  than  anything  else,  a  court  for  the 
juvenile  adult — that  is,  for  the  boy  between  the  age  of  17  and  21,  who  is 
too  old  for  the  Juvenile  Court.  Physicians  assert  that  the  boy  at  this  age  is 
still  in  the  later  adolescent  period.  These  years  are  his  formative  years, 
and  yet  at  this  time  we  are  so  often  trying  reformative  and  punitive 
measures  with  him.  This  court  might  be  called  the  Boys'  Court,  and  if 
such  a  court  could  be  established  it  would  be  an  immense  protection  for 
boys  who  are  still  minors  but  too  old  for  the  Juvenile  Court. 

If  we  can  by  advice,  encouragement  or  assistance,  help  these  first 
offenders  to  rehabilitate  themselves,  and  make  them  realize  that  it  is  not 
manly  to  rob  and  to  steal,  if  we  can  keep  them  from  the  contaminating  in- 
fluence of  old  and  hardened  criminals  and  make  them  retain  their  self- 
respect,  we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  putting  them  on  the  road  to 
decent  citizenship.  During  the  past  seven  months  500  boys  in  the  jail  have 
been  interviewed.  89%  told  the  truth  about  themselves.  The  cases  of  295 
were  thoroughly  investigated.  284  boys  were  cared  for  in  the  Municipal 
Court.  218  were  held  to  the  Grand  Jury.  Investigation  developed  the  fact 
that  if,  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  the  218  boys  held  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
investigators  could  have  been  sent  to  their  homes  so  that  the  Municipal 
Court  Judge  might  have  information  concerning  the  facts,  107  of  the  218 
could  have  been  tried  in  the  Municipal  Court. 
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The  Association  appeared  in  court  representing  114  boys  and  was  able 
in  many  instances  to  render  assistance.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  this  service 
to  the  boys  of  our  city  may  be  enlarged  and  made  valuable. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  boys  who  have  been  seen  and  helped 
through  the  J.  P.  A.  officer : 

M.  S.  This  boy  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  robbery  and  held  to  the 
Grand  Jury.  He  was  kept  in  the  County  Jail  for  three  months  without  an 
indictment  on  the  excuse  that  the  prosecuting  witness  had  gone  to  Germany. 
As  soon  as  the  J.  P.  A.  officer  heard  of  the  case  she  started  an  investigation 
and  soon  found  that  the  prosecuting  witness  had  never  left  the  city,  but  as 
he  refused  to  testify  against  the  boy  the  police  determined  to  keep  him  in 
the  County  Jail.  The  J.  P.  A.  officer*  procured  his  trial  and  freedom  in  a 
very  short  time. 

E.  S.  This  boy  was  arrested  with  a  gang  of  boys  charged  with  steal- 
ing a  purse.  The  J.  P.  A.  officer  who  investigated  the  case  was  convinced 
that  the  boy  was  not  present  when  the  purse  was  stolen,  although  later  he 
joined  the  gang  and  helped  them  spend  the  money  they  had  obtained.  The 
officer  further  discovered  that  up  to  a  year  previously  E.  S.  was  a  very  good 
boy  and  that  he  had  joined  the  gang  only  recently.  The  officer  obtained  a 
place  for  him  on  a  farm  and  he  is  working  steadily  and  making  good. 

A.  D.  G.  This  boy  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  burglary;  it  was 
claimed  that  he  stole  an  automobile.  He  was  held  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and 
for  over  two  months  was  confined  in  the  County  Jail.  The  judge  at  first 
wanted  to  punish  him  severely.  Fortunately  for  the  boy,  the  officer  heard 
of  his  case  and  she  at  once  set  out  to  investigate  it ;  the  evidence  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  boy  is  a  mechanical  genius. 

He  came  to  Chicago  m  order  to  improve  a  certain  apparatus  for  auto- 
mobile speeding.  He  had  a  hundred  dollars  in  his  possession  and  rented  a 
little  shop  and  worked  continually  upon  his  invention.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  the  neighbors,  he  worked  day  and  night.  While  thus  occupied 
he  came  upon  a  certain  part  of  the  regular  automobile  machinery  which 
was  a  mystery  to  him.  He  did  not  understand  its  operation,  and  the  only 
way  he  could  find  out  was  to  see  a  machine  of  that  type  in  working  order. 
He  went  from  his  shop  and  took  the  first  automobile  he  could  find  that  had 
this  contrivance.  He  brought  the  machine  to  his  shop,  took  it  to  pieces  and 
studied  it  carefully.  He  was  arrested  while  working  upon  this  part  of  the 
automobile.  The  boy  had  in  his  shop  all  kinds  of  drawing  material  pertain- 
ing to  machinery  which  he  had  made  himself.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
his  mechanical  ability.  The  J.  P.  A.  officer  presented  these  facts  to  the 
presiding  judge,  who,  although  he  felt  that  the  boy  ought  to  be  sent  to 
the  reformatory,  changed  the  sentence  to  three  months  in  the  Bridewell. 

G.  S.  was  arrested  for  burglary.  The  police  claimed  that  he  and  an- 
other boy   found  a  window   unlocked  and   stole  thirty  dollars'   worth  of 
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stamps  and  forty  dollars  in  cash.  Both  boys  left  for  Wyoming  where  they 
were  arrested,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  kept 
for  three  weeks,  then  arraigned  in  court  and  held  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  J.  P.  A.  offcer  investigated  the  family  and  found  that  the  boy's 
people  were  respectable ;  that  he  had  had  a  fall  from  a  building  a  few  years 
ago  and  fractured  his  skull.  Since  then  he  had  been  unable  to  progress  in 
school.  It  was  also  discovered  that  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  there- 
fore should  have  been  brought  into  the  Juvenile  Court.  By  Judge  Pinck- 
ney's  help  the  case  was  transferred  to  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  Court  then 
put  him  under  probation  with  an  order  that  he  pay  the  amount  of  money 
which  he  had  stolen.  He  is  working  now,  staying  at  home  with  his  people, 
and  has  already  paid  every  cent  to  the  victim  of  the  burglary. 

7.  M.  This  boy  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  burglary.  In  vain  he  pro- 
tested his  innocence ;  the  police  were  positive  that  he  was  the  one  who  com- 
mitted the  crime.  He  was  held  in  the  County  Jail  to  await  the  action  of 
the  Grand  Jury.  The  J.  P.  A.  offcer  heard  of  his  case  and  went  out  to  in- 
vestigate it.  She  discovered  that  another  boy  was  the  real  perpetrator  of 
the  crime,  but  the  police  got  their  dates  mixed  and  arrested  this  boy.  The 
J.  P.  A.  officer  was  able  to  prove  that  he  was  at  home  at  the  time  the 
burglary  was  committed  and  the  boy  was  released. 

G.  K.  This  boy  was  accused  by  the  police  of  burglary.  He  was  in 
company  with  a  bad  boy;  when  arrested  he  gave  the  police  the  key  to  his 
room  and  his  trunk,  telling  them  that  he  had  not  stolen  anything  and  had 
nothing  in  his  room;  the  police  found  nothing.  The  indictment  read  that 
ten  quarts  of  whiskey,  10  quarts  of  cognac  were  found  in  his  room,  but  the 
boy  stoutly  denied  this.  The  J.  P.  A.  officer  found  that  he  was  well 
thought  of  by  his  countrymen  and  his  employer  and  that  he  was  a  very 
decent  fellow.  After  much  effort  he  was  discharged  by  a  jury  who  heard 
the  case ;  this  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  J.  P.  A.  officer. 

/.  P.  This  was  a  complicated  case,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  tact.  The 
boy  was  brought  into  the  Federal  Court  on  the  charge  of  tampering  with 
the  United  States  mail.  The  boy,  according  to  Dr.  Healy,  was  irresponsible, 
needing  kindly  treatment  and  constant  kindness.  The  judge  was  anxious  to 
help  the  boy  in  every  way,  but  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  other 
charges  pending  against  him  in  other  courts.  The  J.  P.  A.  officer  therefore 
set  out  first  to  clear  the  boy  of  all  previous  charges,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  judge  in  the  Federal  Court  was  able  to  handle  the  case  as  a  first  offender. 
Judge  Landis  paroled  the  boy  to  himself  and  allowed  him  to  sign'  his  own 
bond.  The  boy  is  now  working  steadily  and  the  whole  family — threatened 
to  be  broken  up  by  the  boy's  arrest — was  brought  together  again  and  they 
all  look  back  to  the  experience  with  gratitude,  and  to  the  J.  P.  A.  officer 
for  saving  the  boy  from  prison  and  the  family  from  separation. 
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The  root  difficulty  with  so  many  anti-suffra- 
gists seems  to  be  that  they  have  failed  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  march  of  events  and  of  changing  condi- 
tions.  They  think  of  woman  in  the  home  as  she  was 
years  ago  when  she  lived  in  a  detached  house  on  a 
village  street  in  rooms  that  were  large  and  light 
and  airy;  the  baby,  rosy  and  well  fed,  lying  in  the 
cradle;  the  little  children  playing  happily  on  the 
floor;  the  older  ones  coming  home  from  the  village 
school  to  go  nutting  in  the  neighboring  woods,  to 
fish  in  the  nearest  river,  or  to  play  on  the  open 
green. 

Recently,  almost  within  our  own  memory,  women 
in  their  own  homes  baked  bread,  brewed  ale,  preserved 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  winter  use,  carded  wool, 
wove  it  into  cloth  and  fashioned  it  into  garments. 
But  now  all  this  is  changed;  49  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation is  urban;  thousands  of  women  no  longer  live 
in  detached  houses  but  in  tenements.   The  domestic 
pursuits  formerly  carried  on  within  the  home  are  now 
carried  on  without  and  largely  by  machinery.   The 
bread  is  baked  in  bakeries,  often  situated  in  base- 
ments, where  the  air  is  vitiated  and  the  heat  well- 
nigh  intolerable.   The  ale  is  brewed  in  breweries 
where  women  stand  all  day  long  pasting  labels  and 
corking  bottles.   The  fruit  and  vegetables  are  pre- 
served in  canneries  where  women  work  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  hours  a  day  at  an  average  wage  of  $4.68  a 
week.   The  cloth  is  made  in  factories  where  women 
bend  over  machines,  breathing  dust-laden  air  which 

34  Given  at  Suffrage  Meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City, 
Feb.  17,  1913  (68th  time).   See  Growing  Up  With  A  City, 
pp.  158-59. 
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only  too  often  induces  tuberculosis.   The  garments 
are  made  in  sweat  shops,  piled  on  beds  and  chairs  and 
tables,  where  weary  women  sit  and  sew  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  and  often  by  lamplight  far  into  the  night — 
women  who  know  nothing  of  the  beauties  and  the  glo- 
ries of  the  world  and  whose  only  chance  to  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  is  when  they  go  on  the  streets, 
staggering  under  heavy  loads  of  garments  which  they 
are  carrying  to  and  from  their  employers.   These  gar- 
ments are  sold  by  girls  in  shops  who  stand  for  ten 
hours  each  day,  who  often  utilize  their  luncheon  hour 
to  bathe  their  aching  feet  and  who  go  home  at  night 
too  tired  to  eat  and  frequently  too  tired  to  sleep. 
There  are  six  million  of  such  over-fatigued  working 
women  in  the  United  States,  one-half  of  them  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age.   One-fifth  of  them  earn 
less  than  $200  a  year  and  three-fifths  earn  less  than 
1325  a  year. 

The  comfortable  woman  who  will  not  heed  the 
cry  of  these  working  women,  who  will  not  demand  the 
vote  so  that  she  may  secure  the  legislation  which 
shall  protect  them  from  long  hours  of  work,  unsanita- 
ry conditions  of  labor  and  starvation  wages,  is  in- 
deed indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  her  sister  women. 

When  we  remember  that  1,752,157  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  not  including  news- 
boys and  bootblacks,  are  at  work  in  this  country, 
does  it  not  seem  as  if  this  premature  labor  was  a 
waste  of  our  most  precious  material?   Is  not  this 
woman's  work;  ought  she  not  to  have  a  voice  in  re- 
gard to  the  selection  of  the  people  who  are  to  do 
this  municipal  housekeeping?   It  would  seem  as  if 
women  were  as  intelligent  and  as  competent  to  pass 
upon  this  subject  as  men;  they  certainly  have  had  an 
age-long  experience  in  the  rearing  and  training  of 
children  1 

Again,  a  woman  sends  her  children  to  school 
in  order  that  they  may  be  educated  but  education 
does  not  simply  mean  the  three  R's.   It  means  a  prep- 
aration for  life  and  many  heartbroken  mothers  all 
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over  this  land  are  realizing  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ing sex-hygiene  in  our  public  schools  if  we  would 
forewarn  our  boys  and  girls  of  the  dangers  they  must 
encounter  both  from  within  and  without  if  we  would 
equip  them  with  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
fight  against  temptation. 

In  all  of  our  large  cities  juvenile  delin- 
quency is  greatly  on  the  increase.  We  are  just  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  it  is  quite  as  important  to 
conserve  our  children  as  it  is  to  conserve  our  fish 
and  our  game;  most  women  curiously  enough  think  it 
is  even  more  important;  and  in  order  to  conserve 
them  it  is  necessary  to  provide  them  with  recreation 
made  so  attractive  that  it  will  more  than  counteract 
the  evil  effects  of  the  commercialized  pleasure  which 
surrounds  them  on  every  side.   There  is  no  room  in 
the  tenement  for  children  to  play  and  they  are  sent 
out  on  to  the  street;  there  is  no  room  on  the  street 
for  them  to  play  and  so  laws  are  made  to  prevent  it. 
Every  year,  in  all  of  our  large  cities,  thousands  of 
children  get  into  trouble  and  pass  through  our  Juve- 
nile Courts.   These  children  are  reproved,  paroled 
or  sent  to  some  parental,  reform,  or  industrial 
school  and  the  life  of  the  city  goes  on  just  the  same. 
Has  not  a  woman  the  right  to  say  something  about  the 
judges  before  whom  her  children  may  be  brought  or 
the  officers  to  whom  they  may  be  paroled?  Should 
she  not  have  a  voice  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  parks  and  playgrounds  and  in  regard  to  the  regu- 
lation of  theatres  and  dance  halls?  More  girls  are 
recruited  for  houses  of  ill-fame  from  the  dance  halls 
than  from  any  other  source,  for  they  are  the  happiest 
hunting  ground  of  the  white-slave  trader.  Who  so 
well  as  the  mother  knows  the  places  frequented  by 
her  children  and  the  temptations  to  which  they  are 
exposed?  If  women  had  the  vote  they  would  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  the  proper  supervision  of 
these  commercialized  amusements  and  they  would  act 
accordingly.   Women  police  would  be  stationed  in  our 
theatres  and  dance  halls  to  protect  young  girls  for 
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whose  unwary  feet  so  many  pitfalls  are  spread;  and 
the  question  would  not  be  asked,  as  it  is  now,  by 
many  distracted  mothers  "Where  may  we  find  for  our 
children  supervised  moving-picture  shows,  where  well 
regulated  dance  halls,  where  properly  conducted 
amusement  parks?"  How  about  the  working  girl  who 
goes  back  at  night  after  a  long  day's  work  in  shop 
or  factory  to  the  hall  bedroom  she  calls  home.   Shall 
we  say  to  her  "Think  only  of  your  work;  stifle  your 
desire  for  pleasure  or  else  take  that  which  is  bad." 
Or  shall  we  say  to  her  "Laugh,  dance,  sing  and  be 
merry  for  Joy  is  the  heritage  of  youth,  and  the  city, 
whose  elections  record  the  judgments  of  both  men  and 
women,  has  opened  for  you  many  avenues  of  pleasure, 
any  one  of  which  you  may  safely  enter." 


The  Chicago  Equal  Suffrage  Association  was  employing 
speakers  at  $50  a  time  to  give  out  information  on  various  top- 
ics. Judge  Mack  was  to  have  given  a  speech  on  the  Juvenile 
Court.  At  the  last  moment  he  was  unable  to  be  present  and  I 
was  called  upon  to  make  the  speech.  I  wrote  it  or  parts  of  it 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  gave  it,  taking  the  fee  paid  to  all  the 
lecturers,  amounting  to  $50.  I  think  this  is  about  the  only 
time  I  was  ever  paid  for  speaking  and  there  was  some  criticism 
made  concerning  it. 

When  making  this  speech,  I  vigorously  attacked  Anton 
J.  Cermak,  then  responsible  as  President  of  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, for  the  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Detention  Home.  He 
was  in  the  audience  and  was  asked  to  reply  to  me.   To  my  sur- 
prise, he  said  my  charges  were  all  true  and  steps  would  be  im- 
mediately taken  to  improve  the  Court  and  the  Detention  Home. 
This  was  done  almost  immediately. 
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A  hundred  years  ago,    the   boy  who  took  a 
horse  and  buggy  in  order  that  he  might  get  a  drive 
was  hung;    twenty  years  ago  he  was      charged,    treated, 
and   convicted  as  a  horse   thief;   fifteen  years   ago 
he  was   sent   to    jail,    confined  in  the   same   cell  with 
confirmed  criminals;    today,    under  the  Juvenile  Court 
system,   he   is   taken  to  a  detention  home,    put  under 
the   care  of  a   trained  teacher,    examined  by  a  medical 
man  for  physical  defects  and,    if  a  "repeater," 

35  Given  before  the  Chicago  Equal  Suffrage  Association,  March  6, 
1913.     Later  used  for  the  25th  anniversary   (1925)   of  the 
founding  of  the  Court.     Printed  by  the  New  Republic  in  The 
Child,   the  Clinic  and  the  Court,   in  the  cooperation  with  the 
Wieboldt  Foundation.      See  Growing  Op  With  A  City.    Chap.    VI, 
(Mrs.   Bowen  once  said  "I  wanted  to  call  this  book    ^ifty 
Years  of  Kicking  and  Screaming'    because  I  had  always  fel,t 
that  when  conditions  injurious  to  children  and  others  were 
allowed  to  go  uncorrected  by  the  public  authorities,   some 
protest  should  be  made.") 
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studied  by  a  psychologist. 

The  Juvenile  Court  rests  upon  two  great  prin- 
ciples: first,  the  value  of  the  child  who,  surround- 
ed by  a  safe  environment  and  protected  from  evil  as- 
sociations, may  become  a  contributor  to  the  wealth, 
prosperity  and  good  government  of  the  State  and  who, 
if  neglected,  may  become  a  burden  on  the  community 
and  a  danger  to  society;  second,  the  abandonment  of 
retributive  punishment,  for  the  Juvenile  Court  does 
not  regard  a  child  under  seventeen  as  a  criminal  but 
only  as  a  delinquent,  and  its  aim  is  not  to  punish 
but  to  bring  about  such  changes  in  the  child1 s  life, 
either  through  the  home  or  through  care  in  an  insti- 
tution, as  will  fit  him  for  respectable  citizenship. 

The  term  "delinquent*  is  applied  to  any  per- 
son under  [of]  Juvenile  Court  age  who  commits  any  of- 
fense for  which  he  is  brought  before  the  Court.  De- 
linquency pertains  to  all  children,  for  95  percent 
of  those  who  are  brought  into  the  Juvenile  Court  are 
no  different  from  the  average  child  except  that  their 
environment  is  different.  The  term  "dependent  child" 
is  applied  to  one  who  is  destitute,  homeless,  or~ 
abandoned,  or  who  has  not  proper  care  or  whose  guard- 
ians are  not  able  to  support  it  or  are  morally  un- 
fit. 

Illinois  entered  the  union  in  1818  as  a  com- 
mon-law state,  fixing  the  criminal  responsibility  of 
an  infant  at  seven  years  under  the  law.  In  1845  a 
new  law  was  passed  which  provided  that  infants  under 
the  age  of  ten  years  should  not  be  found  guilty  of  a 
crime.  Now,  the  lawmakers  of  that  time  knew  some- 
thing about  children  when  they  called  a  child  under 
ten  an  infant,  but  they  did  not  know  much  about  crim- 
inology when  they  considered  all  those  above  that  age 
criminals.  This  law  was  incorporated  in  the  criminal 
code  of  our  state  in  1874  and  was  not  changed  until 
1899  when  the  Juvenile  Court  Law  was  passed  which 
stopped  calling  infants  criminals  and  which  turned 
over  to  the  Juvenile  Court  all  offenders  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years.  In  1907  this  limit  was  raised 
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to  the  age  of  17  for  boys  and  18  for  girls. 

This  new  law  for  dependent  and  delinquent 
children — commonly  called  the  Juvenile  Court  law — 
was  the  outcome  of  many  years'  work  on  the  part  of 
men  and  women  (particularly  the  latter) ,  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  children.  Previous  to  the  passage 
of  this  law,  when  children  were  arrested  for  any  of- 
fense whatever,  they  were  taken  to  the  county  Jail, 
there  to  await  trial  and  there  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence and  association  of  old  and  hardened  crim- 
inals who,  many  times,  from  sheer  viciousness,  taught 
these  children  all  the  tricks  of  their  profession. 
In  the  three  years  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
Chicago  Juvenile  Court  there  were  1,705  children  in 
the  County  Jail.  In  the  three  years  after  the  Court 
was  opened  there  were  only  48.  Before  the  passing 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  law  the  trial  of  the  child  was 
held  in  the  Criminal  Court.  The  child  waited  his 
turn  among  criminals;  he  was  treated  as  a  criminal 
because  he  had  been  associated  with  them.  If  he  was 
found  guilty  of  the  offense  with  which  he  was  charged 
he  was  punished  by  a  fine.  If  he  could  not  pay,  as 
was  usually  the  case,  he  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Correction  with  criminals  of  every  sort  and  age.  I 
remember  one  boy  who  was  held  as  a  witness  and  who 
was  confined  for  three  months  in  the  same  cell  with 
a  murderer  and  took  his  only  exercise  in  a  corridor 
where  disreputable  women  also  walked.  What  chance 
had  this  boy  of  ever  becoming  a  decent  citizen?  I 
remember  thirteen  boys  being  visited  by  Miss  Julia 
Lathrop  in  the  jail.  They  were  found  in  the  charge 
of  an  old  man  who  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  dressed 
in  a  flowered  dressing  gown.  When  the  boys  were 
asked  why  the  old  man  was  there,  the  reply  was  that 
he  was  their  "boss"  and  that  he  was  in  for  wife  mur- 
der. It  was  to  the  tender  mercies  of  men  of  this 
class  that  boys  in  the  Jail  were  then  committedl  The 
new  law  has  some  defects  but  its  success  has  been 
most  gratifying  and  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  a 
law  which  encourages  parental  responsibility  and 
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which  places  children  under  the  care  of  a  probation 
officer  who  has  been  trained  for  the  purpose,  is  bet- 
ter than  one  which  takes  the  child  away  from  his 
natural  protector  and  which  makes  him  a  charge  upon 
the  state. 

Public  opinion  recognized  that  this  state  of 
affairs,  this  putting  children  in  with  criminals, 
was  a  terrible  one,  and  that  the  children  of  our 
country  were  being  corrupted.  A  great  protest  arose 
and  this  continuous  call  for  reform  prompted  the  en- 
actment of  the  Juvenile  Court  law  which  was  drawn  up 
by  the  Hon.  Harvey  B.  Hurd.  When  the  law  went  into 
effect  it  provided  for  the  judge  and  the  court  and 
the  probation  officers,  but  it  made  no  provision  for 
the  salaries  of  these  officers,  nor  did  it  provide 
for  any  place  of  detention  for  the  children,  although 
it  stated  that  they  should  not  be  confined  in  jails 
and  police  stations.   Its  jurisdiction  extends  to 
all  boys  under  seventeen  and  to  girls  under  eighteen, 
although  all  the  children  who  come  before  the  Court 
while  under  the  age  prescribed  may  continue  to  have 
their  cases  heard  by  the  Juvenile  Court  up  to  the 
age  of  twenty-one. 

You  all  realize,  I  know,  how  important  it  is 
that  the  cases  of  all  children  under  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years  should  be  heard  in  the  Juvenile  Court, 
and  that  they  should  be  confined  while  awaiting  trial 
in  the  Detention  Home  instead  of  being  put  in  jails 
and  police  stations.  At  the  present  time,  if  a  boy 
seventeen  years  and  ten  days  old  is  arrested  he  is 
placed  in  a  cell  in  the  nearest  police  station;  he 
may  be  put  in  with  a  drunkard  or  with  a  disreputable 
man!   In  the  majority  of  our  police  stations  these 
cells  are  most  unsanitary.  They  are  frequently  in 
the  basement,  the  air  is  vile,  there  is  no  sewage 
except  a  trough  which  runs  through  the  cells  and 
which  smells  abominably.   There  is  no  opportunity  for 
a  boy  to  wash,  there  is  no  bed  on  which  he  can  sleep, 
only  a  hard  bench.   In  some  of  the  cells  rats  abound 
— I  knew  one  boy  who  had  a  terrible  rat  bite  on  his 
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cheek.  I  have  seen  other  boys  who  looked  as  if  they 
had  had  no  sleep  and  had  gone  through  all  kinds  of 
horrible  experiences  after  spending  a  night  or  two  in 
these  cells.  In  the  year  1912  there  were  1,328  boys 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one  confined 
in  the  County  Jail.  These  boys  had  all  spent  some 
time  in  the  police  stations.  Five  hundred  and  ninety 
nine  were  first  offenders  and  it  was  their  first  ex- 
perience in  a  place  of  this  kind.  If  all  children 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  could  be  brought  into 
the  Juvenile  Court  it  would  be  a  great  safeguard. 

When  the  Juvenile  Court  law  went  into  effect 
a  committee  of  citizens  called  the  Juvenile  Court 
Committee,  was  formed.  They  raised  the  funds  for 
the  salaries  of  the  probation  officers,  starting  with 
five  and  ending  with  twenty-two.  Then,  finding  that 
it  was  time  for  these  services  to  become  a  charge  up- 
on the  public,  they  secured  in  1905  the  legislation 
which  placed  the  probation  officers  upon  the  payroll 
of  the  County  under  a  civil  service  examination,  and 
turned  over  to  them  their  entire  force  of  officers, 
all  of  whom  passed  the  examination;  and  the  County 
found  itself  equipped  with  an  efficient  corps  of 
workers  who  had  been  chosen  because  of  their  fitness 
for  the  position  and  not  because  of  any  political 
pull. 

The  committee  took  a  house  on  the  West  Side 
and  fitted  it  up  as  a  detention  home  where  children 
were  kept  after  their  arrest  until  the  time  of  their 
trial.  This  home  was  maintained  for  six  years,  be- 
tween twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  hundred  children 
passing  through  it  each  year.  The  committee  at  that 
time  had  very  little  money;  they  had  an  old  disused 
stable  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  this  was  well  fit- 
ted up  and  a  teacher  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  put  in  charge.  A  few  boys  who  could  be  trust- 
ed were  kept  in  the  main  house.  The  experiences  of 
the  committee  at  that  time  were  sometimes  pathetic 
and  sometimes  amusing.  I  remember  one  little  boy  itio  had 
been  arrested  for  stealing;  he  had  very  charming  manners  anc 
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was  allowed  a  little  more  freedom  than  the  other 
boys.  Once  or  twice  he  was  allowed  to  go  out  on  er- 
rands and  one  day  after  having  been  gone  for  a  rather 
longer  time  than  usual  he  returned  with  an  armful  of 
live  chickens  which  he  proudly  told  the  superinten- 
dent he  had  stolen  from  a  neighbor1 s  yard  in  order 
that  they  might  be  cooked  for  the  boys  in  the  Home. 
He  said  he  felt  so  sorry  for  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
mittee because  he  knew  how  hard  it  was  for  them  to 
buy  food  for  all  those  boys  and  he  felt  sure  they 
would  be  glad  of  help  I   I  remember  another  little 
boy  of  eight — a  charming  child  with  long  curls  hang- 
ing down  his  back.  He  had  been  visiting  a  number  of 
nickel  shows  (in  those  days  they  were  not  supervised 
'as  they  are  now)  and  his  attention  had  been  particu- 
larly focussed  upon  some  pictures  of  fires  and  ban- 
dits, the  bandits  setting  fire  to  a  house.  He  stole 
a  kerosene  can  which  he  found  in  the  back  yard  and 
having  poured  kerosene  over  forty  of  the  children1 s 
beds  proceeded  to  set  fire  to  them  one  by  one;  luck- 
lily  the  conflagration  was  stopped  after  the  first  bed 
had  burned. 

When  I  hear  the  anti-suffragists  talk  of  the 
advantages  of  "indirect  effort"  I  am  always  reminded 
of  our  early  experiences  in  that  institution,  for  the 
effort  which  the  women  made  at  that  time  was  certain- 
ly indirect  and  I  often  longed  for  the  vote  in  order 
that  we  might  obtain  some  of  the  things  which  were  so 
necessary  for  the  children. 

I  remember  that  we  were  obliged  to  take  all 
the  children  to  court  for  trial  in  an  old  omnibus 
drawn  by  a  very  little  horse,  almost  a  pony.  The 
pony  couldn't  go  very  fast  and  the  old  omnibus  Jog- 
gled over  the  ruts  and  grew  less  and  less  reliable. 
One  day  we  were  told  that  the  bottom  had  nearly 
dropped  out  and  that  one  of  the  children  had  almost 
fallen  through  on  to  the  street.  We  tried  to  have 
the  omnibus  mended  but,  not  succeeding,  we  made  an 
effort  to  get  one  from  the  city.  I  visited  the 
captain  of  the  district  and  was  referred  by  him  to 
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the  police  inspector,  by  him  to  the  mayor  and  by  the 
mayor  back  again  to  the  chief  of  police;  from  him  to 
the  superintendent,  who  referred  me  to  the  repair  de- 
partment, from  which  I  was  referred  to  the  construc- 
tion department,  and  from  there  back  again  to  the 
mayor.  After  three  months  of  this  indirect  influence 
the  committee  became  rather  discouraged  and  bought  an 
omnibus,  but  the  little  pony  couldn!t  pull  the  new 
omnibus  so  we  tried  to  get  a  horse  from  the  city. 
After  innumerable  visits  to  officials  we  were  fur- 
nished with  a  race  horse  which  had  been  brought  in 
from  the  country.  He  was  twice  as  large  as  the  pony 
and  when  the  harness  was  put  on  him  he  nearly  fell 
in  his  tracks  because  the  collar  was  too  tight.  When 
that  was  remedied  he  had  a  way  of  racing  madly  to  the 
courthouse  dragging  the  pony  after  him,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  ill-assorted  team.  We  then 
bought  a  pair  of  horses  and  the  city  gave  us  a  barn 
about  four  miles  from  the  detention  home,  but  we 
were  told  by  the  coachman  several  days  later  that  the 
stalls  were  so  small  that  the  horses  had  not  been 
able  to  lie  down  for  four  days  and  nights.  Finding 
that  we  could  not  do  anything  about  this  matter  we 
rented  a  stable  for  ourselves  and  tried  to  get  the 
city  to  provide  us  with  feed  for  the  horses.  We  even 
let  them  go  three  days  without  anything  to  eat  hoping 
in  this  way  to  force  the  city  to  provide  them  with 
food.   The  whole  thing  ended  in  the  committee^  buy- 
ing its  own  horses,  its  own  omnibus,  renting  its  own 
stable,  and  supplying  the  feed.   I  feel  quite  sure 
that  if  the  members  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Committee 
had  possessed  the  vote  they  would  have  been  able  to 
bring  some  influence  to  bear  on  the  politicians  and 
would  doubtless  have  been  able  to  secure  the  necessa- 
ry means  of  transportation  for  the  children. 

The  committee  then  turned  its  attention  to 
getting  the  county  and  the  city  to  buy  land  and  to 
erect  a  juvenile  court  with  a  detention  home  in  con- 
nection with  it.   In  this  they  were  successful,  the 
city  furnishing  the  land  and  the  county  appropriating 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  build- 
ing.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  court  room  with  the 
judge's  desk  at  one  end  and  his  chambers  just  behind. 
The  hearings  in  this  room  are  private.  No  one  is 
supposed  to  be  admitted  except  the  child  with  his 
parents  or  guardians,  the  witnesses,  the  officers  of 
the  court  and  a  few  visitors  who  may  be  particularly 
interested.  The  judge  sits  at  the  table  or  desk  and 
talks  as  far  as  possible  in  a  fatherly  manner  with 
the  child.   There  is  a  waiting  room  for  the  children 
and  their  witnesses.   There  are  rooms  for  the  chief 
and  the  assistant  chief  probation  officers,  rooms  for 
the  attorney  and  the  clerks,  a  library  for  the  proba- 
tion officers,  a  number  of  small  separate  rooms  where 
these  officers  may  interview  children  and  their  par- 
ents, and  rooms  where  children  are  kept  after  their 
disposition  by  the  court  and  until  they  can  be  sent 
to  the  institution  to  which  they  have  been  committed. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  detention  home, 
the  girls'  quarters  on  one  side,  the  boys'  on  the 
other.   There  are  large  dormitories  for  the  boys, 
light  and  airy  with  a  sunny  schoolroom.   The  girls 
have  the  same  and  several  small  rooms  where,  if  need- 
ed, they  can  be  segregated.  Another  floor  is  given 
up  to  the  dependent  children  who  are  under  the  charge 
of  a  kindergartner,  and  have  a  large  and  sunny  nurs- 
ery. 

Under  the  Juvenile  Court  law  the  method  of 
bringing  children  into  court  is  to  file  a  petition 
in  the  court.   The  child  charged  with  violating  the 
law  is  not  brought  in  by  process  but  the  father  and 
mother  are  summoned  to  bring  the  child  into  court. 
Only  on  rare  occasions  is  a  warrant  issued  and  that 
is  generally  done  at  the  request  of  the  father  or 
mother  or  some  relative  of  the  child  for  fear  that 
he  may  escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Now,  where  do  the  delinquents  of  Chicago 
come  from?  They  come  from  the  streets  and  from  the 
alleys,  from  the  factories,  the  schools  and  the 
dance  halls — a  sad  little  procession  this  last 
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fourteen  years  of  something  like  43,000  children,  not 
including  "repeaters."  It  is  a  pretty  big  problem 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  sometimes  mistakes  are  made. 
These  children  are  not  all  well;  a  large  number  of 
them  need  a  doctor.   Sometimes  those  who  are  physical- 
ly well  are  mentally  sick  and  sometimes  those  who  are 
mentally  well  are  physically  ill.  For  four  years  we 
have  made  in  the  Juvenile  Court  a  psychological  study 
of  the  children  and  900  have  been  examined  by  Dr. 
Healy — cases  of  "repeaters,"  boys  and  girls  who  have 
been  brought  back  into  court  for  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  time.   Out  of  this  number  286  were  found 
to  belong  to  the  group  which  might  be  called  poor  in 
ability.   Seven  and  a  half  per  cent  were  epileptic 
and  only  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent  out  of 
those  examined  were  found  to  be  absolutely  normal. 

As  to  the  dependent  children,  homes  are 
found  for  them  whenever  this  is  possible  and  there 
is  a  man  at  the  Court  whose  duty  it  is  to  find  such 
homes.   There  are  also  good  institutions  in  the  state, 
some  for  boys  and  some  for  girls,  where  dependent 
children  can  be  placed. 

The  handling  of  the  delinquent  child  in  the 
Juvenile  Court  is  a  much  more  serious  problem  than 
that  of  the  dependent.   Some  of  these  children  are 
brought  in  because  of  mischief;  others  because  they 
are  runaways;  some  because  of  bad  environment  and  a 
few  because  of  criminal  tendencies.  When  we  consider 
how  some  of  these  children  live,  sometimes  sleeping 
three  and  four  in  a  bed,  and  that  in  the  sixteenth 
ward  there  is  one  block  in  which  there  are  1,125 
children,  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  get  into  mis- 
chief and  are  brought  into  the  Juvenile  Court.  Many 
of  these  boys  are  brought  into  Court  because  they 
throw  stones,  break  windows,  bait  peddlers;  and  often 
a  boy,  in  order  to  become  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his 
comrades,  will  get  into  trouble  with  the  police,  for 
this  is  considered  a  great  honor.   I  remember  hear- 
ing Judge  Pinckney  tell  a  story  of  a  boy  who  lived 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  His  name  was  Tim 
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Sullivan;  he  was  the  head  of  a  gang  in  his  neighbor- 
hood known  as  the  n sling-shot"  gang.   In  that  neigh- 
borhood lived  the  wife  of  a  well-to-do  politician 
who  had  enclosed  her  porch  entirely  in  glass  in  or- 
der that  she  might  sit  comfortably  on  pleasant  days 
in  the  sun.  The  boys  of  the  neighborhood  did  not 
care  for  any  such  aristocratic  procedure  and  felt 
that  that  glass  porch  would  make  an  excellent  target 
for  their  shots.  One  day  Tim  Sullivan  gathered  his 
gang  around  the  glass  porch,  the  sling  shots  were  put 
into  use  at  a  given  moment,  and  every  pane  of  glass 
was  broken.   The  boys  then  ran  away  but  one,  a  little 
fellow  whose  legs  were  shorter  than  those  of  the 
other  boys,  was  caught  by  a  neighbor  and  the  boy 
snitched.   (Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  to  "snitch" 
means  to  tell  on  your  comrade.)   As  a  consequence 
his  companions  were  all  arrested  and  brought  into 
court.   The  judge  had  a  long  talk  with  Tim  and  he 
finally  promised  that  he  would  never  again  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  gang,  after  which  he  was  paroled 
to  a  probation  officer.  Perhaps  a  month  later  there 
was  a  great  commotion  in  the  Juvenile  Court  when  nine 
or  ten  little  boys  were  brought  in  charged  with  mali- 
cious mischief,  and  along  in  the  rear — very  shame- 
facedly— came  Tim  Sullivan.   The  judge  looked  at  him 
reproachfully  and  then  said  "Tim,  I  thought  you 
promised  me  that  you  would  give  up  the  gang."   "Oh, 
sir,"  replied  Tim,  "I  never,  never  break  my  promise; 
this  ain't  the  same  gang." 

Under  the  Juvenile  Court  law,  when  a  child 
is  arrested  for  any  offence  whatever,  he  is  taken 
either  directly  to  the  Juvenile  Court  or,  if  he  is 
far  from  it,  to  the  nearest  municipal  court.  He  is 
there  brought  before  the  sergeant  or  police  captain, 
or  whoever  happens  to  be  in  charge.  If  he  has  been 
arrested  on  the  complaint  of  a  neighbor,  or  because 
of  some  trifling  offense — and  arrests  for  trifling 
offenses  are  by  no  means  uncommon — the  child  is  sent 
back  to  his  home,  possibly  with  a  reprimand.   I  re- 
member some  time  ago  seeing  a  little  boy  who  had  been 
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arrested  on  the  complaint  of  a  woman  who  owned  chick- 
ens.  Every  time  she  met  the  little  boy  on  the  street 
he  flapped  his  arms  and  crowed  like  a  chicken,  and 
this  enraged  the  chicken  lady  so  much  that  she  had 
him  arrested.  But  if  the  offense  is  anything  seri- 
ous the  child  is  put  in  charge  of  a  police  probation 
officer,  a  man  in  plain. clothes,  of  whom  there  are 
thirty -nine  furnished  by  the  city. 

The  child  is  taken  by  this  officer  to  the 
Juvenile  Court  where  he  is  first  seen  by  a  physician 
and  given  a  thorough  medical  examination.   This  was 
done  because  it  was  found  that  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren who  were  brought  into  the  court  had  something 
the  matter  with  them.  Out  of  the  first  twelve  hun- 
dred cases  examined,  eighty-one  percent  were  found 
to  be  abnormal.  These  children  have  either  defective 
vision  or  hearing,  adenoids  or  enlarged  tonsils,  or 
weak  hearts  or  diseased  lungs  or  spinal  curvature. 
It  is  rare  that  a  child  has  good  teeth  and  there  is 
now  a  dental  clinic  in  connection  with  the  court  and 
the  teeth  of  all  the  children  are  examined.   Some  ob- 
jection has  been  made  to  the  examination  of  girls. 
These  girls,  however,  are  examined  only  by  a  trained 
nurse  and  not  at  all  in  a  way  which  is  disagreeable 
to  them.   This  examination  was  found  to  be  quite  nec- 
essary because  while  less  than  1  percent  of  the  boys 
who  were  brought  into  the  court  were  afflicted  with 
any  venereal  disease,  33  percent  of  the  girls  were 
found  to  have  contracted  it  and  segregation  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  that  others  may  not  be  con- 
taminated. 

After  the  child  has  been  looked  over,  a  state- 
ment is  kept  regarding  his  condition  and  a  recommen- 
dation is  made  to  the  judge,  and  this  statement  and 
recommendation  are  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
judge  when  the  child  comes  to  his  trial.   If  the  case 
is  at  all  involved  the  child  is  given  a  psychopathic 
examination  in  order  to  determine  if  there  is  any 
connection  between  the  fact  that  possibly  his  parents 
were  drunkards  or  insane  and  his  -present  delinquency. 
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One  little  girl,  for  example,  who  told  the  most  mar- 
velous stories  of  having  been  kidnapped  by  white 
slave  traders  and  taken  to  disreputable  places  was 
found  to  have  incipient  epilepsy  and  her  stories  were 
absolutely  without  foundation.   After  the  child  has 
been  examined  he  is  taken  up  a  back  staircase  to  a 
receiving  room  where  he  is  given  a  bath  and  a  fresh 
suit  of  clothes,  not  a  uniform  but  an  ordinary  suit. 
His  own  clothes  are  washed  and  disinfected  and  if 
fit  for  use  are  given  back  to  him  the  following  day. 
The  boy  then  goes  into  a  large  schoolroom  where  he  is 
in  charge  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  four 
in  the  afternoon  of  two  teachers,  supplied  by  the 
Board  of  Education.   In  addition  to  the  usual  public 
school  studies  he  is  taught  basket  making,  weaving 
and  bead  work,  and  clay  modelling.  The  girls  are 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  way.  They  are  examined 
by  a  trained  nurse,  bathed  and  dressed  afresh  and  are 
put  in  a  schoolroom  with  two  teachers,  also  supplied 
by  the  Board  of  Education.   Eere  they  are  taught,  be- 
sides the  regular  studies,  sewing,  knitting,  and  cro- 
cheting. The  girls  are  shown  how  to  make  their  own 
dresses,  material  is  furnished  for  them  and  they  are 
allowed  to  take  away  such  things  as  they  make  them- 
selves. There  are  many  girls  here  who  show  by  their 
condition  that  they  are  shortly  to  be  confined. 
These  girls  are  given  material  with  which  to  make 
clothes  for  their  babies.   In  this  way  it  is  hoped 
that  some  sense  of  responsibility  will  be  aroused — a 
sense  which  is  often  completely  lacking. 

When  a  child  is  brought  into  court  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Detention  Home  telephones  the  pro- 
bation officer  living  in  that  child's  neighborhood. 
There  are  now,  seventy-nine  such  officers  paid  by 
the  county.  That  officer  then  visits  the  child's 
neighborhood  and  his  home  and  tries  to  find  out  what 
has  led  to  his  present  trouble.  Perhaps  she  finds 
that  he  is  the  child  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  who 
are  ignorant  of  our  laws,  who  have  sent  this  child, 
perhaps,  to  the  railroad  yards  to  pick  up  coal  off 
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the  track  and  sometimes  to  throw  it  off  the  cars,  and 
he  has  been  arrested  by  the  special  officer  employed 
by  the  railroad  company  and  is  charged  with  larceny. 
Perhaps  the  child  has  been  playing  "Indian"  and  was 
camping  in  one  of  the  parks  and  was  cold,  so  he  took 
a  horse  blanket  from  a  horse  that  was  standing  con- 
veniently near  and  was  brought  into  court  for  steal- 
ing.  Perhaps  he  has  been  out  on  the  street  seeking 
amusement  and  with  a  gang  of  boys  has  thrown  stones, 
flipped  cars,  baited  peddlers,  or  burned  boxes  and 
fences  in  vacant  lots.   Or  perhaps  he  has  been  put 
to  work  at  an  early  age  by  his  father  and  the  wages 
taken  by  the  father,  and  the  child  in  revolt  against 
this  injustice  has  stolen  from  him.   I  remember  a 
little  girl  whose  father  was  very  well-to-do  but  she 
never  was  given  any  money  to  buy  the  bright-colored 
ribbons  and  pretty  things  with  which  little  girls 
like  to  adorn  themselves.   She  found  out  where  her 
father  kept  his  money  and  one  day  stole  ten  dollars 
of  it  and  went  off  to  Milwaukee  for  a  "spree"  from 
which  she  returned  three  days  later  ruined  and  dis- 
graced.  Or  perhaps  he  is  a  messenger  boy,  employed 
by  some  large  corporation.   He  has  seen  men  make  and 
lose  fortunes  in  a  minute  and  he  stakes  his  little 
all  in  some  "get-rich-quick"  concern  or  gambling  spec- 
ulation.  He  loses  and  in  desperation  tries  to  re- 
cover himself  by  taking  something  from  his  employer. 
Or  perhaps  it  is  a  girl  who  has  been  employed  for 
low  wages  in  some  department  store  and  she  longs  for 
some  of  the  gay-colored  clothing  that  she  sees  dis- 
played in  the  shop  windows  and  she  steals  perhaps  a 
little  bit  of  ribbon  or  some  artificial  flowers  that 
will  enable  her  to  present  a  better  appearance  and 
she  is  brought  into  court  for  stealing.   Or  perhaps 
the  girl  is  brought  in  for  immorality,  for  this  is 
the  charge  against  the  majority  of  the  girls.   She 
possibly  has  stood  all  day  long  in  a  factory  and  she 
goes  home  at  night  exhausted,  either  to  an  unattrac- 
tive home,  cluttered  with  furniture  and  with  chil- 
dren, or  possibly  it  may  be  to  some  hall  bedroom  in 
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a  cheap  lodging  house.   She  is  nervously  tired  from 
her  long  day  and  she  needs  recreation.   There  is  none 
of  it  to  be  found  in  the  home  and  she  goes  out  onto 
the  streets,  to  the  theatres  or  to  the  dance  halls  to 
look  for  it,  and  she  gets  into  trouble  and  is  brought 
to  the  court.   I  have  heard  hundreds  of  girls  say  in 
court  that  the  cause  of  their  downfall  in  the  first 
place  was  the  fact  that  they  were  seeking  amusement 
because  their  lives  were  so  dull  and  monotonous. 

I  remember  a  "king"  of  a  neighborhood  gang 
who  was  very  anxious  to  go  West  and  be  a  cowboy;  this 
his  mother  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so  as  she  needed 
his  earnings  for  her  support.   He  spent  his  spare 
time  hanging  around  a  riding  academy  holding  horses, 
as  he  was  very  fond  of  them,  and  one  Saturday  after- 
noon on  his  way  from  work  he  saw  a  horse  and  buggy 
standing  by  the  sidewalk.   He  jumped  into  the  buggy, 
hastily  drove  to  another  part  of  the  city,  sold  the 
buggy  and  with  the  proceeds  bought  a  saddle  and  bri- 
dle, a  Mexican  sombrero,  a  dirk  and  a  lassoo.  Don- 
ning the  garments,  he  set  out  for  the  wild  West  but 
could  not  resist  the  desire  to  say  good-by  to  his 
best  girl.   He  was  seen  and  arrested  by  an  unsympa- 
thetic policeman  and  brought  into  the  Juvenile  Court. 

There  are  very  few  properly  supervised  places 
of  amusement  for  the  girls.   There  are  the  cheap 
theatres  and  the  dance  halls  and  almost  every  girl 
loves  to  dance  because  it  is  a  safety  valve — a  way 
of  getting  rid  of  her  exuberant  energy.   Unfortunate- 
ly, the  dance  halls  of  Chicago  are  not  safe  places 
for  our  children.   There  are  328  of  them  and  out  of 
this  number  240  sell  liquor;  190  have  saloons  open- 
ing off  them;  146  sell  liquor  to  minors;  187  permit 
immoral  dancing;  77  have  rooming  houses  connected 
with  or  opening  off  them.   These  dance  halls  are  a 
disgrace  to  our  city — they  are  not  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  dancing  but  for  the  sale  of  liquor.   The 
dances  are  short  (four  to  five  minutes)  and  the  in- 
termissions long  (fifteen  to  twenty  minutes)  giving 
ample  opportunity  for  drinking,  and  the  girl  who 
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goes  often  to  these  dance  halls  and  permits  herself 
to  take  liquor  (she  will  almost  always  do  it,  for 
there  is  no  drinking  water  in  these  places)  will 
sooner  or  later  end  up  in  a  house  of  prostitution. 
It  is  the  same  way  with  the  boys  who  are  seeking  ex- 
citement and  amusement.   They  haunt  the  pool  rooms 
and  these  pool  rooms  have  increased  in  number  the 
last  few  years  from  935  to  1,535.   They  are  often 
frequented  by  criminals;  the  boys  buy  drugs  there; 
they  listen  to  tales  of  murders  and  holdups  and  re- 
ceive a  thorough  instruction  in  crime.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  seems  more  difficult  to  keep  girls  than  boys 
from  relapsing  after  they  have  gone  wrong.   Out  of 
every  one  hundred  boys  brought  into  the  Juvenile 
Court  eighty-five  never  come  back  again,  but  out  of 
every  one  hundred  girls  only  fifty-five  are  never 
brought  in  again.   All  these  stories  of  trouble  and 
temptation  a  probation  officer  finds  out  and  when 
the. child  is  brought  into  court  the  probation  officer 
stands  up  beside  him  and  tells  the  judge  all  that  she 
knows  about  him  and  the  judge  has  before  him  the  med- 
ical examination  and  recommendation,  the  history  of 
the  child  from  the  psychologist,  and  the  report  of 
the  teacher  who  has  had  the  child  since  his  arrest. 
Consequently,  the  judge  is  able  to  make  a  wise  dis- 
position of  the  child. 

In  Chicago  we  have  the  parental  school  for 
persistent  truants,  the  St.  Charles  State  School 
where  there  is  an  out-of-door  life,  the  St.  Mary's 
Training  School  for  Boys,  the  Illinois  Manual  Train- 
ing School  and  the  Kinderheim.   These  schools  all  re- 
ceive a  subsidy  from  the  county  in  the  form  of  a 
monthly  per  capita  payment. 

For  girls  our  accommodations  are  very  limit- 
ed.  There  is  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a 
Catholic  institution,  and  the  Geneva  Home  for  Protes- 
tant Girls,  also  the  Girls'  Refuge  in  Chicago.   All 
of  these  institutions  are  crowded  and  there  is  a 
great  need  in  the  state  for  another  home  for  delin- 
quent girls.   Last  year  the  Geneva  Home  for  Girls, 
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which  is  a  state  institution  with  fine  buildings  and 
conducted  at  a  large  expense,  could  take  only  thirty- 
three  girls  out  of  the  475  who  were  brought  into  the 
court.  They  should  have  been  equipped  to  take  all 
of  the  475. 

The  majority  of  children  who  are  brought  into 
the  Juvenile  Court  are  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen,  the  most  critical  years  in  the  life  of 
the  child.  Our  compulsory  education  law  requires 
that  children  remain  in  school  until  they  are  four- 
teen years  old  and  during  this  time  they  have  the 
relaxation  of  constructive  drill,  music  and  physical 
exercise.  After  they  leave  school  there  comes  the 
monotony  of  the  factory.  Here  the  life  is  deadly 
monotonous  and  the  child,  in  an  effort  to  seek  rec- 
reation, becomes  involved  in  all  kinds  of  trouble 
and  ends  up  in  the  Juvenile  Court. 

There  are  in  Chicago  882,000  minors;  some- 
thing like  84,000  of  them  are  children  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  We  have  a  law  which 
provides  that  the  boy  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
who  is  not  at  work  must  be  at  school,  but  owing  to 
lack  of  truant  officers  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
enforcing  this  law  and  even  if  there  were  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  truant  officers,  great  injustice 
might  be  committed,  as  the  average  boy  finds  it  very 
difficult  to  secure  employment.  We  should  have  more 
vocational-training  schools  in  order  to  deal  success- 
fully with  this  problem. 

We  also  need  a  home  for  semi -delinquent 
girls.  Just  as  we  separate  children  from  criminals, 
so  we  ought  to  keep  apart  the  semi-delinquent,  the 
girl  who  has  made  one  misstep  but  who  is  not  yet  a 
repeater,  who  is  not  morally  strong  enough  or  good 
enough  to  be  sent  back  to  her  old  associations  and 
environment . 

Now  this,  very  briefly  stated,  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  juvenile  offenders  who  are  brought  into 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago.   In  1911,  finding  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  preserving 
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the  natural  relations  of  the  home  would  be  material^ 
ly  enhanced  by  giving  a  pension  to  mothers  sufficient 
to  allow  them  to  keep  their  children  with  them  in- 
stead of  having  them  sent  to  institutions,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Juvenile  Court  law  was  enacted  which  is 
known  as  the  Funds  to  Parents  Act.  This  provides 
that  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  at  his  discre- 
tion, may  allow  a  parent  or  parents  who  are  unable 
to  properly  care  for  their  children  a  pension  not  to 
exceed  ten  dollars  a  month  for  each  dependent  child. 
This  amendment  to  the  Juvenile  Court  law  gives  a 
tremendous  power  to  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  our  present  judge  called  together  the  heads  of 
all  the  large  charitable  and  philanthropic  institu- 
tions in  Chicago  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  compe- 
tent committee  to  assist  him  in  the  administration  of 
this  law.  This  committee,  through  the  organizations 
which  they  represent,  raise  the  money  and  pay  the 
salaries  of  five  officers  who  are  trained  in  social 
work.   These  officers  visit  the  families  of  the  ap- 
plicants for  pensions,  they  render  a  report  as  to 
the  desirability  of  granting  such  a  pension,  and 
they  keep  in  close  touch  with  these  families  after 
the  pension  has  been  granted  in  order  to  watch  con- 
ditions closely  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
family  is  still  in  need  of  assistance.   Two  thousand 
four  hundred  applications  have  been  received  since 
July  first,  1911,  2,100  have  been  investigated,  and 
606  families  have  been  granted  a  pension.  There  are 
1,700  children  in  these  606  families. 

The  Chicago  Juyenile  Court  has  always  been 
run  very  harmoniously  and  the  County  Board,  at  first 
under  Mr.  Forman  and  later  under  Mr.  Busse,  had  tak- 
en a  great  interest  in  it  and  had  been  willing  to  ac 
cept  suggestions  from  the  friends  of  the  court  who 
from  the  first  had  been  interested  in  its  welfare. 
Under  the  Bartzen  administration  friction  developed 
most  constantly  and  there  was  an  effort  to  fill 
Juvenile  Court  positions  with  political  hangers-on. 
In  the  summer  of  1911  a  series  of  articles  was 
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started  in  a  Chicago  newspaper  in  which  serious 
charges  were  made  against  the  administration  of  the 
court,  especially  in  relation  to  the  taking  of  chil- 
dren away  from  their  homes  and  their  subsequent  care. 
An  attack  was  made  upon  Mr.  Witter,  the  Chief  Pro- 
bation Officer,  who  was  an  intelligent  man  devoted 
to  his  work  and  to  children.   This  attack  was  unwar- 
ranted and  evidence  absolutely  irrelevant  was  intro- 
duced evidently  to  prejudice  public  opinion,  so  that 
an  apparent  excuse  might  be  found  for  his  dismissal. 
He  was  accused  of  neglect  of  duty,  incompetence,  and 
lack  of  executive  ability.   His  successor  was  select- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  County  Board  and  without 
one  bit  of  evidence  against  him,  Mr.  Witter  was 
found  guilty  for  not  doing  those  things  which,  under 
the  law,  he  had  no  authority  to  do.   The  conclusion 
by  the  county  officials  that  he  was  guilty  and  the 
putting  him  out  of  office  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
court  and  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  Mr.  Bartzen, 
the  President  of  the  County  Board  announced  that  he 
was  going  to  appoint  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  Juvenile  Court  law.   This  committee 
was  appointed  of  representative  and  conscientious 
citizens  with  Professor  Hotchkiss  of  Northwestern 
University  as  its  chairman.   The  Committee  accepted 
the  appointment  with  the  understanding  that  they  were 
to  make  an  independent  investigation  without  being 
hampered  in  any  way.   They  were,  however,  subjected 
to  much  interference  and  when  they  asserted  their  in- 
iependence  the  president  of  the  County  Board  refused 
to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  them  and  would  not 
even  publish  their  report. 

This  committee,  however,  made  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation, and  they  published  a  report  which  I 
would  recommend  for  your  reading.   This  report  is  too 
long  to  go  into  in  this  paper  but  sufficient  be  it 
to  say  that  it  exonerates  the  Juvenile  Court  from 
all  unworthy  practices,  and  that  it  condemns  the 
methods  employed  by  the  County  to  secure  evidence  in 
regard  to  the  Industrial  School  at  Evanston  and  other 
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places  to  which  children  were  committed  by  the  Court. 
The  Committee  states  that  placing  young  children  un- 
der the  influence  of  persons  whose  public  record 
puts  them  clearly  in  the  class  of  undesirable  citi- 
zens, and  using  such  persons  to  extract  unprintable 
material  from  children,  can  in  no  way  be  considered 
necessary  to  a  correction  of  evil. 

This  committee,  under  Professor  Hotchkiss, 
made  several  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  future 
of  the  court.  They  recommend  that  the  judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  may  have  a  voice  in  selecting  the  of- 
ficers to  be  detailed  to  the  Court  and  in  controlling  I 
the  conditions  under  which  they  work;  also  that  he 
may  have  jurisdiction  over  all  children  committed  by 
him  to  institutions.  They  recommend  that  children 
should  never  be  taken  in  patrol  wagons;  that  girls 
who  are  taken  to  court  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
woman.  They  also  recommend  that  the  Juvenile  Court 
itself  is  in  need  of  improvement,  that  there  should 
be  better  ventilation  and  more  cheerful  surroundings,  to 
that  a  playground  should  be  erected  in  the  vicinity  It 
and  so  forth.  At  the  present  time  the  Juvenile  Court  ft 
is  being  moved  over  town  temporarily  and  another  It 
story  will  be  added  to  the  old  building.  This  new  thi 
story  will  provide  the  judge  with  a  much  better  court  st: 
room  than  the  present  one.  Miss  Mary  Bartelme,  who  it; 
for  many  years  has  been  Guardian  of  Cook  County,  has  tii 
been  appointed  as  assistant  to  the  Juvenile  Court  iii 
judge.  She  has  been  chosen  for  the  position  because  z\ 
of  her  experience  with  girls  and  her  legal  knowledge.  ::: 
fine  will  hear  the  girls'  cases  as  they  are  brought  tii 
into  court  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  tell  their  tic 
stories  to  the  judge.  mh 

Last  summer  Judge  Windes  rendered  a  decision 
that  the  probation  officers  were  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Cook  County  but  must  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court.   The 
County  carried  this  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois  and  it  has  recently  been  affirmed,  so  that 
now  the  probation  officers  must  be  appointed  by  the 
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Circuit  Court  judges.  These  judges  left  the  selec- 
tion of  the  probation  officers  in  the  hands  of  Judge 
Pinckney  and  he  in  turn  appointed  a  committee  of 
five — of  which  I  was  chairman — to  hold  the  examina- 
tion for  the  probation  officers.  The  examination 
was  held  last  month,  900  people  taking  it.  One  hun- 
dred forty-nine  passed  the  written  examination  but 
only  80  passed  the  oral  examination.   The  judge  is 
now  supplied  with  an  excellent  corps  of  probation  of- 
ficers and  if  he  is  left  alone  by  the  politicians, 
and  if  the  Juvenile  Court  is  not  disturbed,  I  venture 
to  assert  that  in  a  year  or  two  it  will  be  the 
finest-managed  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Joel  D.  Hunter,  who  has  been  chosen  as 
Chief  Probation  Officer,  is  a  man  well  fitted  for 
the  position,  ambitious  and  desirous  of  doing  every- 
thing that  will  minister  to  the  needs  and  the  welfare 
of  the  children. 

The  most  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  Juvenile  Court  is  that  the  only  way  to  cure  de- 
linquency is  to  prevent  it,  and  only  when  we  have  the 
co-operation  of  citizens  in  removing  the  conditions 
which  are  taking  approximately  4,000  children  into 
the  Juvenile  Court  each  year  can  we  make  it  an  in- 
stitution which  will  be  of  real  value  to  the  commun- 
ity. The  question  is  how  to  do  away  with  the  condi- 
tions which  make  for  delinquency.  Personally,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  never  be  wholly  able  to  do  this 
until  women  have  the  vote,  until  we  have  women  sit- 
ting on  our  park,  library,  and  school  boards.  Other- 
wise, how  are  we  going  to  do  away  with  these  condi- 
tions? Who  knows  them?   Is  it  the  men?  Do  they  know 
the  places  their  children  frequent  and  the  dangers 
to  which  they  are  exposed?  Do  they  know  the  books 
their  children  read,  the  plays  they  see,  the  dance 
halls  they  patronize  and  the  company  they  keep?  I 
believe  that  mothers  know  more  about  these  things 
than  men,  and  if  women  had  the  vote  they  would  insist 
on  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  in  the  public  schools, 
for  heartbroken  mothers  all  over  our  land  are 
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realizing  the  importance  of  this  instruction  if  we 
would  forewarn  our  boys  and  girls  of  the  dangers 
which  they  must  expect  both  from  within  and  without, 
if  we  would  equip  them  with  the  knowledge  which  is 
so  necessary  in  the  fight  against  temptation. 

If  women  had  the  vote  something  would  be  done 
to  prevent  the  premature  labor  of  children  which  is 
such  a  waste  of  our  most  precious  material.  Women 
would  not  allow  1,752,000  children  to  work  in  our 
mines,  our  cotton  mills,  our  canneries,  and  glass 
factories.  Women  would  also  understand  that  young 
girls  could  not  safely  work  ten  hours  a  day  at  an 
average  wage  of  $6.00  per  week  when  it  costs  them 
$8.00  a  week  to  live  decently.   They  would  under- 
stand that  these  girls  must  have  recreation  and  they 
would  see  that  it  was  properly  supervised  and  that 
women  police  would  be  stationed  in  dance  halls, 
theaters,  etc.,  to  protect  young  girls  for  whose  un- 
wary feet  so  many  pitfalls  are  spread.   They  would 
understand  that  our  schools  must  be  open  at  all  times 
for  the  benefit  of  our  children,  and  while  all  these 
reforms  would  not  come  at  once  they  would  be  brought 
about  gradually,  and  eventually  the  city,  whose  elec 
tions  registered  the  judgment  of  both  men  and  women, 
would  not  only  protect  its  children  but  would  also 
conserve  them  for  useful  citizenship. 


WHAT  THERE  IS  FOR  WOMEN  TO  DO  IN  CHICAGO3® 

I  was  asked  today  to  say  something  about  what 
is  needed  in  Chicago  for  women  to  do,  and  I  find  that 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done  that  I  hardly  know  where 
to  begin. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  that  I  jump  from 
one  thing  to  another  but  as  I  review  what  has  been 
done  by  women,  and  what  is  still  required,  I  find 
that  it  takes  me  into  many  diversified  fields. 

30  Given  at  the  Friday  Club,  1913.  See  Safeguards  for  Youth 
at  Work  and  at  Play. 
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In  the  past,  the  women  have  established  kin- 
dergartens, orchestral  concerts  in  the  public  parks, 
schools  for  the  blind,  vacation  schools,  social  cen- 
tres in  the  public  schools,  meals  for  school  chil- 
dren, the  Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  the 
Juvenile  Court,  night  matrons  in  the  police  stations, 
the  appointment  of  the  City  Forester,  a  school  in  the 
jail,  story  telling  in  the  public  parks,  social  work- 
ers in  the  parks,  lectures  on  social  hygiene,  the 
School  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Women's  Outdoor 
Art  League,  the  Women's  Protective  Association,  the 
women  police,  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  and  the 
Boys'  Court. 

Last  year  when  the  women  of  Illinois  secured 
the  vote  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
them  concerning  it.  A  small  number  did  not  desire  it 
because  they  felt  that  it  was  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  women  to  enter  politics,  and  because  they  were 
perfectly  contented  as  they  were,  preferring  to  think 
that  woman's  possession  of  the  vote  would  make  no  dif- 
ference in  final  results. 

Another  class  was  working  for  it  because  they 
were  restless  and  desired  a  change.  But  a  still 
larger  number  were  trying  for  it  because  they  felt 
that  with  it  they  could  secure  better  civic  condi- 
tions, better  protection  for  children,  and  legisla- 
tion which  would  improve  living  conditions  for  wage 
earners.  No  matter  to  what  class  anyone  then  belonged, 
I I  believe  that  now  almost  every  one  will  agree  that 
since  the  responsibility  has  come  to  us — no  matter 
whether  or  not  it  has  come  of  our  own  volition — it  is 
here  and  it  behooves  us  to  use  it  as  wisely  as  we  can. 
;It  has  come  to  us  perhaps  in  the  very  best  way  be- 
cause we  are  to  have  an  opportunity  to  try  it  out, 
as  it  were,  in  municipal  affairs. 

The  chief  contention  of  the  most  bitter  op- 
ponent of  woman' s  suffrage  has  always  been  that 
woman's  place  was  in  the  home  and  under  this  assump- 
tion certainly  such  simple  matters  as  garbage  dis- 
posal, the  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  the  care  and 
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education  of  children,  belong  to  us,  and  we  will  have 
a  chance  to  show  whether  or  not  we  can  make  some  im- 
provement in  this  direction  without  even  going  out- 
side our  "sphere." 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  note  from  a  woman  whom 
I  did  not  know  saying,  nI  belong  to  a  group  of  work- 
ing women;  we  want  to  use  our  newly  acquired  vote  in- 
telligently and  for  the  good  of  our  city.  Can  you 
tell  us  how  we  can  educate  ourselves  and  what  we  can 
do  to  be  of  use?"   I  think  the  attitude  of  this 
woman  represents  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  Il- 
linois women. 

Now  that  we  have  partial  franchise,  what  shall 
we  do  with  it?  What  is  there  for  us  to  do?  Let  us 
begin  with  the  children.   The  last  report  issued  by 
the  Children's  Bureau  in  Washington  states  that  there 
are  882,516  minors  in  the  city  of  Chicago;  100,000  of 
them  are  under  two  years  of  age;  187,975  are  under 
four  years  of  age.  We  do  not  know  accurately,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  babies  born  in  our  city  each  year 
and  we  need,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  a  uni- 
form State  Birth  Registration  law. 

We  have  in  Illinois  a  law  which  provides  that 
every  birth  shall  be  reported,  and  that  every  physi- 
cian and  mid-wife  who  makes  such  a  report  shall  re- 
ceive a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents,  but  very  little  ap- 
propriation has  ever  been  made  for  these  payments  and 
in  consequence  the  birth  registrations  have  never 
been  accurate.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the 
reporting  of  births  lately  as  the  Health  Department 
is  trying  to  insist  upon  it. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  one  baby  out  of  every 
five  dies  before  it  is  one  year  of  age.  Why  is  there 
such  mortality?  Why  is  it  three  times  greater,  for 
example,  in  the  Nineteenth  Ward  than  on  the  Lake 
Shore  Drive?  One  reason  is  that  the  milk  is  bad  and 
the  foreign  women  of  whom  we  have  such  numbers  are 
not.  used  to  our  ways.   In  the  old  country  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  have  the  goats  or  cows  milked  be- 
fore their  door,  so  that  they  knew  the  milk  was  fresh, 
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but  in  this  country  it  is  very  different.  They  do 
not  know  the  best  milkmen;  they  are  obliged  to  buy 
from  the  corner  grocery  where  milk  teeming  with  bac- 
teria is  too  often  sold  them.  We  cannot  always  teach 
them  where  to  buy,  we  cannot  serve  them  all  with 
good  milk  nor  can  we  properly  take  care  of  all  the 
babies  made  sick  by  bad  milk;  but  we  can  have  laws 
which  shall  require  that  the  dairy  farms,  not  only 
of  Illinois  but  of  Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  Michigan, 
shall  be  properly  inspected. 

A  short  time  ago  there  was  no  appropriation 
for  the  inspection  of  these  farms  and  10,000  tubercu- 
lar cows  were  supplying  the  city  of  Chicago  with 
milk.   If  we  had  a  few  women  sitting  as  aldermen 
perhaps  they  would  pass  ordinances  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  milk  in  Chicago  from  farms  which 
had  not  been  properly  inspected,  for  they  would  ap- 
preciate more  than  men  the  necessity  of  clean  milk 
for  babes. 

Down  in  the  Eighth  Ward  it  is  said  that  one 
baby  out  of  every  three  dies.  Why?  Because  owing 
to  the  antiquated  way  the  city  disposes  of  its  gar- 
bage that  ward  is  made  a  breeding  place  for  disease, 
and  the  flies  carry  it  to  the  innocent  and  helpless 
children.   If  a  woman  insists  that  her  own  garbage 
be  disposed  of  in  a  proper  way,  would  she  not,  if 
she  had  anything  to  do  with  city  government,  insist 
that  the  city  waste  be  scientifically  disposed  of  and 
all  children  protected  from  the  disease  and  death. 
In  Chicago  where  a  Special  Commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  provide  for  the  adequate  disposal  of  the 
city  waste,  the  new  women  voters  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  hold  of  this  vexing  question  most  vigorously. 

As  children  grow  older  they  go  to  kindergar- 
ten. We  have  in  Chicago  290  public  schools  but  only 
208  of  these  schools  have  kindergartens  connected 
with  them  and  none  have  creches.  You  say  perhaps 
that  kindergartens  and  creches  are  not  a  necessity, 
but  how  about  the  woman  who  goes  out  to  work?  Where 
shall  she  leave  her  children  who  are  under  seven 
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years  of  age  and  who  must  be  cared  for?  I  have  seen 
mothers  who  have  tied  their  children  to  the  legs  of 
tables  and  beds  and  left  them  that  way  for  fear  they 
would  burn  themselves  on  the  stove.   I  remember  one 
little  child  who  had  been  tied  up  so  much — the  whole 
day  in  fact — that  his  spine  had  become  permanently 
injured  and  when  found  by  the  agent  of  the  United 
Charities  it  was  too  late  to  help  him.   I  remember  a 
woman  who  was  obliged  to  go  every  day  to  work  and  who 
had  to  leave  her  three  little  children  alone  in  the 
house.   She  always  warned  them  not  to  go  near  the 
gas  stove,  but  one  day  the  children  turned  off  the 
gas  and  then  turned  it  on  again,  and  when  the  woman 
returned  from  her  work  at  night  she  found  two  of  the 
children  dead,  and  the  third  died  shortly  afterwards. 
Even  creches  and  kindergartens,  however,  are  only 
palliatives  and  they  are  inadequate  for  all  the  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers.   We  should  have  state  pen- 
sions for  self-supporting  mothers  so  that  little  ones  the 
need  never  be  left  alone. 

When  a  child  reaches  seven  years  of  age  he  is  : : 
obliged  by  law  to  go  to  school.   Perhaps  he  is  a  weak  sha 
little  fellow.   Perhaps — as  is  only  too  often  the 
case —  he  is  undernourished  and  therefore  backward; 
he  may  have  adenoids  or  enlarged  tonsils  or  curvature 
of  the  spine  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  no  matter 
how  he  acts  or  feels  he  has  to  go  to  school.  He  may 
have  a  medical  examination  and  be  ordered  to  an  un- 
graded room  but  in  his  neighborhood  perhaps  the  schooj 
has  no  ungraded  room — there  are  only  43  in  the  city — 
and  he  is  forced  to  struggle  as  best  he  can  to  keep 
up  with  his  class. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  70,000  retarded 
school  children  in  Chicago;  that  is,  children  who 
because  of  just  such  causes  as  I  have  stated,  are 
unable  to  finish  the  eighth  grade  at  fourten.   If  we 
had  more  women  on  the  Board  of  Education,  would  not 
their  sympathy  and  tenderness  for  these  handicapped 
children  make  them  insist  upon  an  abundance  of  room 
for  this  class  of  little  ones?  |fee 
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Every  year  more  than  3,000  people  die  in 
Chicago  of  tuberculosis.   Of  this  number  about  one- 
sixth  are  children.   Physicians  assert  that  tubercu- 
losis is  a  perfectly  curable  disease  if  taken  in  time, 
and  private  philanthropy  has  established  open  air 
schools  for  children  thus  afflicted;  but  this  philan- 
thropy, although  it  has  received  some  help  from  the 
schools,  cannot  begin  to  care  for  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  children  who  are  ill  from  this  disease.   In 
our  own  neighborhood  on  this  North  Side  there  are 
500  children  ill  with  tuberculosis,  who  have  been 
refused  admission  to  their  regular  school  for  fear 
of  contagion,  and  they  have  no  means  of  getting  an 
education,  much  less  any  means  of  restoring  their 
health.   If  we  had  more  women  interested  in  public 
affairs,  would  they  not  insist  on  open  air  schools 
for  children  able  to  go  to  school,  and  absolutely 
adequate  provision  in  the  Municipal  Sanitarium  for 
those  suffering  from  more  advanced  tuberculosis? 

We  need  tremendously  in  Chicago  some  place 
for  feeble-minded  children.   It  has  been  estimated 
that  during  the  last  five  years  6,000  children  have 
been  dropped  from  our  public  schools,  or  refused  ad- 
mittance to  them,  because  they  are  feeble-minded  or 
unteachable.  What  becomes  of  these  children?  There 
is  only  one  State  institution  to  which  they  may  be 
sent — the  Home  at  Lincoln — which  is  almost  always 
over-crowded  and  which  only  takes  children  who  have 
reached  a  certain  age.  Here  are  6,000  children  run- 
ning our  streets  untaught — children  who  are  really 
potential  criminals! 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  the  feeble- 
minded could  be  segregated  in  their  youth,  50  per- 
cent at  least  of  prostitution  would  be  done  away 
with,  and  if  you  have  ever  talked  with  women  who  have 
led  disreputable  lives  you  must  have  been  astonished 
to  find  the  large  number  who  appear  to  have  only  the 
intelligence  of  girls  of  twelve  or  fourteen. 

If  women  will  concern  themselves  with  the 
feeble-minded,  if  they  will  demand  city  or  county 
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institutions  for  their  care,  then  this  demand  is 
bound  to  be  met  by  the  proper  authorities. 

As  a  child  grows  older,  the  parents  are  con- 
fronted more  and  more  with  the  problem  of  recreation. 
The  majority  of  people  live  in  tenements,  in  crowded 
quarters  so  small  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  game 
or  indeed  for  amusement  of  any  character.   The  chil- 
dren are  obliged  to  go  to  the  street  for  their  games 
and  companions.   Here  they  form  their  friendships 
and  associations,  organize  themselves  into  gangs  and 
find  their  greatest  pleasure  in  doing  something  which 
is  forbidden,  since  what  they  really  want  to  do  is 
prohibited,  such  as  playing  ball,  hitching,  roller- 
skating,  etc.;  and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
they  get  into  trouble  and  are  brought  into  the  Juve- 
nile Court. 

In  a  recent  investigation  made  to  find  out 
how  many  children  played  and  how  many  did  nothing, 
it  was  found  that  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  59  percent 
of  the  children,  and  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  50  per- 
cent of  the  children  on  the  streets  were  doing  abso- 
lutely nothing.   Is  not  this  an  argument  for  provid- 
ing children  with  legitimate  amusement  and  should  we 
not  see  that  they  should  have  adequate  places  to  play 
and  ample  supervision  of  such  play? 

New  York  has  recently  opened  one  of  its  ar- 
mories for  the  use  of  children  and  if  this  venture 
proves  a  success  other  armories  will  shortly  be 
opened.   The  natural  place  for  a  child  to  play  in  a 
large  city  is  in  the  parks  and  playgrounds.   Chicago 
may  well  be  proud  of  what  it  has  done  along  this 
line,  for  its  parks  and  playgrounds  are  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  world.   If,  however,  these  places 
are  not  well  supervised  and  the  children  protected, 
not  only  from  evil  men  but  from  themselves,  then  the 
parks  have  failed  in  their  mission  and  are  worse 
than  useless.  None  of  the  Chicago  parks  are  well 
lighted;   Lincoln  Park  is  only  too  often  used  as  a 
house  of  assignation;  it  is  frequented  by  very  young 
girls  who  are  afraid  to  go  to  a  regular  house  for 
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fear  they  will  be  found  out,  but  in  the  park  they 
know  that  they  are  secure  from  observation.   If  the 
Park  Commissioners  would  instruct  their  police  to 
arrest  men  and  women  found  guilty  of  improper  con- 
duct, then  possibly  this  practice  of  immorality  might 
be  stopped  or  at  least  lessened.  We  have  not  one 
woman  on  our  Park  Boards  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
women  know — perhaps  better  than  men — the  desires  and 
needs  of  young  people  and  the  necessity  for  provid- 
ing them  with  proper  recreation. 

Some  time  ago  I  sent  a  report  of  conditions 
in  Lincoln  Park  to  the  head  of  that  Park  Board, 
thinking  that  some  immediate  steps  would  be  taken  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  horrible  practices  there  and  about 
which  I  felt  sure  the  commissioners  must  be  ignorant. 
Weeks  went  by  and  I  had  no  reply.   I  wrote  again  and 
;had  a  letter  saying  that  my  report  had  been  received 
and  the  police  would  be  cautioned  to  be  more  careful. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  the  suggestions  for  better- 
ment which  had  been  laboriously  worked  out  by  the  in- 
vestigators who  had  made  the  report,  and  conditions 
were  not  changed  in  the  slightest. 

About  this  same  time  I  went  with  an  equally 
bad  report  about  a  small  park  to  the  head  of  the 
Small  Parks  Commission.   He  received  me  politely  but 
told  me  that  what  I  said  about  conditions  was  impos- 
sible.  I  had  to  beg  him  to  read  the  report,  which 
was  very  definite  with  detailed  instances  of  improper 
conduct  concealed  by  the  shrubbery  in  the  park. 
After  reading  the  report  his  remark  was  that  he  had 
always  said  that  there  should  be  no  shrubbery  in  a 
park.   I  mildly  suggested  that  more  light  and  better 
policing  were  needed  but  failed  to  carry  my  point. 

Some  time  ago  the  governor  of  this  State  ap- 
pointed as  superintendent  of  Lincoln  Park  a  man  who 
had  been  a  saloon  keeper  and  who  had  lost  his  license 
because  his  saloon  was  disreputable.   Owing  to  the 
efforts  of  various  organizations  and  citizens  this 
man  was  removed  by  the  governor,  but  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  men  of  such  moral  standards  can  hardly 
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be  trusted  to  maintain  the  proper  standard  of  conduct 
in  the  public  parks. 

There  is  no  reason  why  all  these  difficulties 
should  not  be  overcome,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  105  parks  we  need  a  great  many  more.  There 
are  plenty  of  places  in  Chicago  where  there  are  no 
parks;  for  example,  in  the  Polish  district  there  are 
50,000  Poles  who  live  in  a  district  six  blocks  square 
and  in  that  district  there  is  not  a  single  park  or 
playground.   Any  number  of  murders  have  been  commit- 
ted by  boys  in  this  district — boys  whose  lives  have 
been  spent  on  the  street  and  whose  standards  have 
been  those  of  the  saloon  and  low  dives. 

The  question  of  more  parks  is  not  one  for 
the  philanthropist  but  for  the  voter,  and  particular- 
ly for  the  woman  voter.   In  many  districts  the  play- 
grounds are  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  num- 
bers of  children  who  want  to  use  them.   In  the  Six- 
teenth Ward  there  is  one  block  which  has  1,125  chil- 
dren; where  are  these  children  to  go  for  their  amuse- 
ment? In  Switzerland  there  are  what  are  called 
"Guardians'  Classes" — all  school  children  are  obliged 
to  belong  to  these  classes.  When  the  children  are 
not  in  school  they  are  in  charge  of  these  guardians 
who  play  in  the  streets  with  them  or  take  them  into 
the  country  for  walks  or  excursions  of  one  kind  or 
another,  so  that  the  children  are  always  under  obser- 
vation.  Chicago  needs  more  parks  and  playgrounds, 
and  if  we  had  women  on  our  Park  Boards  they  would  ap- 
preciate how  important  it  is  to  provide  children  with 
ample  space  for  play. 

Chicago  also  needs  more  schools  opened  as 
social  centres.   We  have  290  public  schools  but  only 
12  of  these  schools  were  open  as  recreation  centres 
last  year;  there  are  25  this  year.   The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation claims  that  they  have  not  enough  money  to  open 
more  schools;  it  costs  about  $1,000  for  each  school; 
yet  they  appropriated  $125,000  for  iron  fences  with 
which  to  keep  the  children  out  of  the  school  grounds. 

New  York  has  155  of  its  public  schools  open 
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as  recreation  centres.   Our  public-school  plant  costs 
$40,000,000.   It  is  used  only  five  hours  a  day,  five 
days  a  week.   Would  any  other  business  allow  such  a 
waste  of  its  plant,  and  also  allow  its  children,  for 
whom  the  schools  are  intended,  to  spend  so  much  of 
their  time  in  the  neighboring  saloons  and  poolrooms, 
the  number  of  the  latter  having  increased  from  935  to 
,1,536  in  the  last  year? 

The  town  of  Gary  has  sent  us  an  example  of 
what  schools  ought  to  be.   Under  the  inspiring  and 
efficient  management  of  its  superintendent  of  schools, 
Mr.  William  A.  Wirt,  the  town  has  utilized  every  bit 
iof  space  and  every  bit  of  time.   There  the  schools 
are  open  all  day  and  all  the  evening.   The  newest 
school  building  has  not  only  kindergartens  but  gram- 
mar schools,  high  school  courses,  college  work,  and 
a  technical  school  in  charge  of  trades  union  masters 
where  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  plumbing,  tinsmith- 
ing,  painting,  and  practically  all  the  trades  are 
taught  to  boys,  while  for  the  girls  there  are  classes 
in  sewing,  millinery,  dressmaking,  stenography,  li- 
brary work,  typewriting,  etc.   In  addition  to  this 
formal  teaching  the  schools  are  also  used  for  almost 
everything  else  which  comes  into  the  life  of  the 
child.   Around  the  school  are  acres  of  ground  where 
the  children  cultivate  their  own  gardens  and  learn 
the  best  ways  of  enriching  the  soil  and  getting  the 
best  results  from  it.   At  the  back  of  the  school  are 
playgrounds  for  the  smaller  children  and  an  outdoor 
gymnasium  with  its  swimming  pools.  While  one  set  of 
children  are  at  play  the  other  set  are  at  work.   In 
the  minds  of  the  children  of  Gary,  school  does  not 
mean  merely  study,  it  means  tennis,  baseball,  swim- 
ming, football,  etc.,  and  they  are  not  obliged  to  go 
to  the  alley  and  the  streets  in  order  to  find  some- 
thing amusing  to  do. 

If  children  are  subnormal  they  are  not  kept 
at  home  but  sent  to  school  where  they  are  put  in  a 
sanitarium  and  carefully  watched.   At  night  the 
schools  are  open  and  often  filled  with  the  parents 
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who  are  taking  courses  in  English,  science,  or  litera 
ture.   There  are  also  lectures,  theatres,  and  dances 
for  both  young  and  old  which  are,  of  course,  proper- 
ly supervised.   The  manual  training  department  costs 
the  city  of  Gary  practically  nothing,  for  one  of  the 
greatest  costs  of  an  educational  plant  is  its  re- 
pairs and  these  are  all  made  by  the  boys.   If  the 
steel  people  have  found  that  this  is  an  economical 
way  of  conducting  the  school  system  at  Gary,  surely 
it  would  be  equally  economical,  as  well  as  wise, 
for  the  city  of  Chicago! 

If  a  child  breaks  any  city  ordinance  he  is 
brought  into  the  Juvenile  Court  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  court  should  be  kept  free  from  poli- 
tics, that  the  judge  who  presides  in  it  should  be  a 
man  of  rare  wisdom  and  that  he  should  be  assisted  by 
a  woman  of  tact  and  sympathy  who  could  hear  the 
stories  of  the  girls. 

In  order  to  keep  this  court  free  from  poli- 
tics it  is  necessary  for  women  to  have  some  oversight 
of  it.   Could  they  have  such  oversight  unless  they 
have  the  power  to  vote  for  the  officials  who  compose 
that  court?  A  year  ago  under  the  Bartzen  regime  the 
Juvenile  Court  was  in  a  bad  way.   The  good  probation 
officers  who  had  passed  their  examinations  and  given 
years  of  excellent  work,  were  being  deposed  to  make 
way  for  politicians — two  saloon  keepers  and  a  sewer 
contractor  had  been  appointed  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  the  removal  of  competent  people.   The 
women  who  had  always  been  interested  in  the  court 
were  powerless,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  change  of 
administration,  our  Juvenile  Court — once  the  finest 
in  the  world — would  have  become  a  travesty  and  a 
laughing  stock. 

We  need  now  to  work  to  put  this  court  on  a 
better  basis  which  can  only  be  done  through  legisla- 
tion.  The  decision  regarding  the  constitutionality 
of  the  civil  service  law  threw  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing the  probation  officers  in£o  the  hands  of  the 
judge  of  the  court.   This  is  all  very  well  with  a  mac 
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like  Judge  Pinckney  on  the  bench,  but  I  could  mention 
judges  in  whose  hands  it  would  not  be  safe. 

Judge  Pinckney  did  not  want  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  these  appointments  and  appointed  a 
committee,  of  which  I  was  chairman,  to  hold  the  exam- 
inations. We  examined  900  applicants  for  the  posi- 
tions, only  81  meeting  the  requirements  and  passing. 
The  whole  thing  took  six  weeks  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  work.  Yet  if  Judge  Pinckney  had  not  been  reas- 
signed by  the  Circuit  Court  judges  last  July  to  the 
Juvenile  Court,  this  work  would  have  been  of  no  use — 
the  new  judge  would  have  made  his  own  appointments 
and  the  work  already  planned  would  have  been  rear- 
ranged by  the  new  incumbent. 

To  show  how  necessary  it  was  to  hold  an  ex- 
amination to  discover  the  grade  of  intelligence  of 
some  of  the  applicants  for  the  position  of  probation 
officer,  may  I  quote  a  few  of  the  answers  to  some  of 
the  questions. 

Q.  What  is  the  theory  of  the  Juvenile  Court? 

A.  The  theory  of  the  Juvenile  Court  is  to  sublet  the 
job  of  reformation  to  a  person. 

Q.  What  is  a  dependent? 

A.  A  dependent  is  one  who  is  reliable. 
A  delinquent  is  a  no-account. 

Q.  Why  do  you  wish  to  become  a  probation  officer? 

A.  I  seek  the  position  of  probation  officer  because 
I  feel  that  I  am  particularly  fitted  for  the  work, 
having  had  charge  of  four  boys  who  bid  fair  to  be 
criminals  and  made  priests  out  of  all  four. 

Q.  Why  do  you  wish  to  become  a  probation  officer? 

A.  I  seek  the  position  of  probation  officer  because 
I  like  the  uplift  business. 

We  need  an  amendment  to  the  Juvenile  Court  law  which 
shall  place  the  probation  officers  under  a  civil  serv- 
ice examination. 

We  need  also  an  amendment  to  the  Juvenile 
Court  law  which  shall  provide  that  all  children — that 
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is,  all  minors  under  legal  age — shall  be  brought  into 
the  Juvenile  Court.  At  the  present  time,  if  a  boy 
17  years  and  ten  days  old  is  arrested,  he  is  too  old 
for  the  Juvenile  Court,  which  takes  care  of  girls 
under  18  and  boys  under  17,  and  he  is  placed  in  a 
cell  in  the  nearest  police  station.   He  may  be  put 
in  with  a  drunkard  or  with  a  disreputable  man.   In 
the  majority  of  our  police  stations  these  cells  are 
most  unsanitary;  they  are  frequently  in  the  basement; 
the  air  is  vile;  there  is  no  sewage  except  a  trough 
which  runs  through  the  cells  and  which  smells  abomi- 
nably.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  a  boy  to  wash 
himself  or  even  to  keep  himself  respectable.   There 
is  no  bed  on  which  he  can  sleep — only  a  hard  bench. 
In  some  of  these  cells  rats  abound.   I  knew  one  boy 
who  had  a  terrible  rat-bite  on  his  cheek.  I  have 
seen  other  boys  who  looked  as  if  they  had  had  no 
sleep  and  had  gone  through  all  kinds  of  horrible  ex- 
periences after  spending  a  night  or  two  in  these 
cells. 

In  the  year  1912  there  were  1,328  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  21  confined  in  the  county 
Jail,   All  these  boys,  when  arrested,  had  been  held 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  in  the  various  police 
stations.  Five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  these  boys 
were  first  offenders  and  it  was  their  first  experi- 
ence in  a  place  of  this  kind.  Boys  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned in  these  cells  are  often  subjected  to  brutal 
treatment  by  the  police,  who  often  do  their  utmost 
to  convict  a  boy  in  order  to  Justify  his  arrest.  Un- 
der the  old  police  system,  police  officers  were  pro- 
moted by  the  number  of  arrests  they  were  able  to 
make.   After  the  reorganization  of  the  department  the 
districts  from  which  come  no  complaints,  and  in  which 
no  arrests  are  made,  are  considered  the  best  policed. 
This  seems,  at  least,  a  much  more  humane  method  of 
policing  the  city  and  encourages  in  the  officers  a 
spirit  of  prevention  and  alertness. 

If  a  girl  18  years  and  ten  days  old  is  ar- 
rested, she  is  put  in  the  police  station — possibly 
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in  a  cell  with  a  prostitute  I  For  the  clean  are  put 
in  with  the  unclean,  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
There  are  no  decent  sleeping  accommodations  or  op- 
portunities for  making  a  toilet.  When  the  woman  ap- 
pears for  her  preliminary  hearing  she  is  often 
tousled  and  untidy  and  makes  an  unfavorable  impres- 
sion. 

Some  time  ago,  finding  that  the  police  sta- 
tions of  Chicago  were  in  such  a  terrible  condition, 
I  wrote  to  the  Mayor  asking  if  something  could  not 
be  done  about  the  matter.   Not  being  able  to  get  any 
satisfactory  promises  from  him  I  wrote  to  the  Health 
Department,  calling  on  them  to  condemn  these  stations 
as  unsanitary.   This,  Dr.  Young  said  he  was  unable 
to  do  and  it  was,  of  course,  rather  a  strange  posi- 
tion for  one  city  department  to  be  asked  to  condemn 
another  city  department  for  not  complying  with  the 
law.   But  certainly  in  no  private  house  or  public 
building  would  conditions  be  allowed  to  exist  simi- 
lar to  those  which  have  existed  for  years  in  our  po- 
lice stations. 

There  should  be  in  all  police  stations  sepa- 
rate cells  with  plenty  of  light  and  air,  sleeping  and 
toilet  accommodations.  Young  girls  should  be  sent 
to  the  Detention  Home  and  if  all  young  people  under 
21  could  be  brought  into  the  Juvenile  Court  it  would 
be  a  great  safeguard.   Public  opinion  has  had  at 
least  some  effect  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  police 
stations,  and  the  women  of  Chicago  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  April  7th  for  a  bond  issue 
which  will  provide  for  new  police  stations  in  all 
parts  of  the  city  and  for  three  stations  to  be  used 
only  by  women. 

When  children  get  to  be  fourteen  years  of 
age  they  are  obliged  in  most  instances  to  go  to  work. 
In  many  instances  they  are  not  strong.   Only  too  oft- 
en they  are  not  well  grounded  in  the  three  R's,  yet 
because  their  parents  need  their  help  they  are  put 
to  work.  We  have  in  Illinois  a  very  good  factory  law, 
yet  this  law  is  assailed  every  year  by  the  various 
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manufacturing  interests  such  as  canning,  glass-mak- 
ing, etc.,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  keep  it  on 
our  statute  books.  While  we  are  confidently  secure 
that  our  Illinois  children  are  not  working,  we  do 
not  know  that  the  cotton  we  are  using  every  day  has 
not  been  prepared  by  little  children  who  have  been 
watching  the  spindle  through  the  long  weary  hours  of 
the  day,  and  sometimes  the  night,  in  other  states. 
We  do  not  know  that  the  oysters  we  are  using  have 
not  been  sorted  and  put  up  by  little  children,  of  the 
south,  nor  that  the  vegetables  on  our  tables  have  not 
been  prepared  by  little  children  in  the  great  canning 
establishments  of  the  north,  where  workers  from  sever 
to  twelve  years  of  age  labored  a  year  ago  from  six- 
teen to  seventeen  hours  each  day. 

If  women  would  interest  themselves  in  these 
matters,  might  it  not  be  possible  that  we  could  se- 
cure a  national  child  labor  law  so  that  there  would 
not  be  1,752,000  children  at  work  in  this  country? 
For  the  manner  in  which  a  nation  protects  its  chil- 
dren is  a  test  of  its  civilization,  and  no  nation 
can  ever  hope  to  be  great  which  neglects  its  duty  in 
this  matter. 

When  a  girl  goes  to  work  she  gives  up  the 
physical  exercise  she  has  had  at  school;  she  no  long- 
er has  the  little  school  treats  nor  the  school  music 
to  which  she  has  been  accustomed,  but  she  is  put  at 
some  monotonous  work  to  which  she  is  obliged  to  de- 
vote herself  if  she  would  keep  her  position.   She 
has  had  no  vocational  training;  she  does  not  even 
know  how  to  use  her  hands  and  she  finds  her  work  mo- 
notonous and  stupid.   Pasting  boxes,  sewing  on  but- 
tons, making  eyelets  in  shoes  is  not  very  interest- 
ing.  The  imagination  becomes  starved,  then  comes 
the  inevitable  revolt  and  consequent  trouble.   The 
girl  goes  in  the  evening  to  some  place  where  she  can 
have  recreation.   Sometimes  it  is  to  the  theatre,  anC 
it  is  estimated  that  150,000  people  attend  the  mov- 
ing-picture shows  of  Chicago  daily.   Forty  percent 
of  these  are  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Thtfanci 
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majority  of  the  moving  pictures  are  shown  in  poorly 
lighted  rooms,  which  gives  opportunity  for  familiar- 
ity and  sometimes  even  for  immorality.  We  should 
have  in  every  city  an  ordinance  providing  that  these 
pictures  be  shown  in  well-lighted  rooms.   This  is 
quite  possible  by  the  use  of  a  lighting  device  which 
can  be  installed  at  a  small  cost — anywhere  from  |25 
to  #200. 

We  now  have  in  Chicago  a  very  good  Censorship 
Committee  of  Moving  Pictures  which  has  done  most  ex- 
cellent work.   During  the  last  three  years  this  Com- 
mittee has  cut  out  126  miles  of  films  as  unfit  to  be 
shown.   Unfortunately,  our  law  does  not  provide  that 
these  films  shall  be  destroyed,  so  that  they  are  now 
being  shown  throughout  the  state.   The  moving  picture 
manufacturers  are  vigorously  objecting  to  this  cen- 
sorship and  have  instituted  two  suits  in  the  courts, 
one  objecting  to  the  censoring  of  the  pictures  and 
the  other  to  enjoin  the  city  from  paying  the  salary 
of  the  head  of  the  Censorship  Committee.   This  Commit- 
tee, in  passing  on  the  moving  picture  films,  prohib- 
its four  things:   the  making  of  heroes  out  of  crimi- 
nals; the  depicting  of  any  form  of  crime;  anything 
showing  the  degradation  of  women;  and  anything  which 
ridicules  constituted  authority.   I  am  not  so  sure 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  latter  prohibition  for,  of 
course,  the  moving  pictures  are  for  grownups  as  well 
as  children.   I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  a  censorship  committee  could  be  formed  in  every 
city,  but  it  would  be  better  still  if  we  could  have 
a  national  bureau  for  the  licensing  of  all  films  man- 
ufactured in  or  brought  inta  the  United  States. 

Last  week  I  saw  at  the  City  Hall  some  of  the 
films  condemned  by  the  Censorship  Committee  of  Chi- 
cago.  One  was  simply  a  school  for  crime;  it  showed 
a  man  teaching  a  little  boy  how  to  hold  up  a  paper 
before  a  woman's  face  while  selling  newspapers,  and 
to  pick  her  pocket  at  the  same  time.   Another  showed 
some  boys  holding  up  an  automobile  full  of  people 
and  taking  their  money.   Certainly  such  pictures 
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should  not  be  shown  to  children,  and  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  put  behind  every  censorship  committee  the 
public  opinion  which  would  uphold  them  in  their  cen- 
sorship. Unfortunately,  the  moving-picture  men  are 
vigorously  attacking  Major  Funkhouser,  and  as  they 
are  large  advertisers  the  newspapers  seem  rather 
lukewarm  in  their  defense  of  the  censorship.   This 
is  a  place  where  women  are  needed. 

Another  danger  connected  with  the  moving-pic- 
ture shows  is  the  fact  that  the  theatres  in  which 
they  are  shown  are  very  poorly  ventilated.  We  have 
in  Chicago  a  very  good  ordinance  which  provides  for  a 
certain  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  person, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  this  ordinance  because 
the  theatre  men  are  fighting  it  very  strenuously. 
They  are  telling  the  aldermen  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  protect  the  theatre  man's  interests,  forgetting 
that  it  is  still  more  their  duty  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  150,000  people  who  attend  these  thea- 
tres every  day.   One  proprietor  of  a  theatre  proudly 
boasted  that  he  did  not  have  to  light  a  fire  all 
last  winter  because  his  theatre  was  heated  by  the  au- 
dience which  packed  it  six  times  daily! 

Out  of  the  606  theatres  in  Chicago  177  are 
well  ventilated;- 189  have  no  ventilation  whatever; 
240  have  very  little  ventilation;  and  we  all  know  how 
injurious  it  is  for  children  to  breathe  vitiated  air, 
and  how  prone  they  are  to  contract  diseases  from  the 
germs  which  are  always  to  be  found  in  foul  air. 

If  I  could  make  suggestions  for  the  regula- 
tion and  betterment  of. theatres,  I  would  say  that 
they  must  be  well  lighted;  that  women  police  be  sta- 
tioned not  only  in  the  crowd  outside  but  in  the 
theatre  itself  to  see  that  the  proprieties  are  ob- 
served; that  the  place  be  licensed  and  not  the  owner. 
When  women  vote  for  aldermen  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  the  men  who  can  be  depended  up- 
on to  make  all  theatres  safe  for  children  and  young 
people. 

All  young  people  like  to  dance  and  the  public 
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dance  hall  attracts  more  young  people  than  any  other 
amusement,  it  being  estimated  that  about  86,000  at- 
tend the  dance  halls  on  evenings  when  dances  are  giv- 
en, usually  Wednesday,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays.   These 
dance  halls  are  regulated  by  a  state  law  which  pro- 
vides that  no  minors  shall  be  admitted  in  dance  halls 
where  liquor  is  sold.   This  law  is  a  dead  letter  and 
is  practically  never  enforced.   Out  of  the  328  dance 
halls  of  the  city,  liquor  is  sold  in  240,  while  for 
convenience,  190  dance  halls  have  saloons  connected 
directly  with  them.   The  whole  object  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  dance  halls  is  to  sell  liquor  and  not  to 
encourage  dancing,  which  is  only  a  side  line  as  it 
were.   Girls  and  boys  drink  because  in  many  cases 
they  are  thirsty  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
drink  of  water  in  these  places.  After  a  girl  has 
taken  liquor  to  which  she  is  unaccustomed,  she  is  an 
easy  prey  for  the  white-slave  trader  or  the  dissolute 
young  man.  Undoubtedly  more  girls  are  recruited  for 
houses  of  prostitution  from  these  dance  halls  than 
from  any  other  source.   This  is  not  peculiar  to  Chi- 
cago but  is  confirmed  by  numerous  investigations  made 
of  dance  halls  in  other  cities.  We  need,  therefore, 
better  regulation  of  dance  halls,  and  city  ordinances 
which  forbid  the  sale  of  liquor  in  such  places.   The 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  has  made  many  at- 
tempts to  get  such  an  ordinance  enacted,  but  needless 
to  say  the  United  Societies  have  always  been  too 
strong  for  it. 

Another  iniquitous  ordinance  in  Chicago  is 
that  which  permits  the  Mayor  to  issue  a  special  bar 
permit  to  any  society  who  wants  to  give  a  dance,  and 
who  can  afford  to  pay  six  dollars  for  the  privilege. 
This  permit  allows  liquor  to  be  sold  from  three  in 
the  afternoon  to  three  the  next  morning.   The  saloons 
are  obliged  to  close  at  one  o! clock,  therefore  the 
United  Societies  prize  this  privilege  highly.   I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  their  officers  a 
short  time  ago  to  protest  against  the  many  outrageous 
affairs  which  had  occurred  in  halls  rented  to  their 
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members,  and  while  they  pretended  that  they  did  not 
want  anything  that  was  illegal  or  wrong  to  happen, 
yet  I  found  that  their  entire  policy  was  to  claim 
that  there  was  nothing  wrong  and  to  completely  ignore 
the  records  of  disreputable  halls  which  I  had  with 
me. 

Detroit  has  recently  passed  an  ordinance  for- 
bidding the  sale  of  liquor  in  any  dance  hall  or  place 
of  amusement.   San  Francisco  has  closed  some  of  its 
more  wicked  dance  halls  lately  and  has  thrown  open 
its  streets  for  dancing,  roping  off  well-paved  space 
and  supplying  lighting,  policing,  and  chaperonage. 
Our  climate,  of  course,  is  too  severe  for  this  in 
the  winter  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  experiment 
tried  in  the  summer  months. 

When  an  alderman  is  running  for  office  in 
Chicago  he  is  asked  by  the  United  Societies  to  sign 
a  pledge  promising  that  if  elected  he  will  not  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  personal  liberty — that  phrase 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  United  Societies — that 
he  will  not  enforce  the  Sunday  Closing  ordinance,  and 
that  he  will  not  try  to  do  away  with  the  iniquitous 
bar  permit.   Some  of  the  aldermen  will  not  sign  this 
pledge  and  I  am  sure  that  the  women  who  are  running 
for  office  will  not  sign  it. 

Possibly  when  women  vote  they  will  realize 
that  girls  and  boys  must  be  protected  in  their  amuse- 
ments as  well  as  in  their  work,  and  will  take  meas- 
ures to  insist  on  proper  regulations  of  the  dance 
halls,  and  for  the  election  of  aldermen  who  will  fur- 
ther this  protection. 

The  majority  of  girls  who  go  to  work  do  not 
receive  an  adequate  wage.  Of  the  five  million  work- 
ing women  in  the  United  States  1/5  earn  less  than 
$200  a  year;  3/5  earn  less  than  $325  a  year.   The  av- 
erage wage  in  Chicago  is  a  little  over  $6.00  a  week 
but  the  living  wage  in  Chicago  is  $8.00  per  week. 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  underfed,  illy  paid  and  over- 
tired girl  is  more  susceptible  to  temptation  than  if 
she  were  in  receipt  of  a  living  wage,  which  would  give 
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ler  not  only  the  necessities  of  life  but  leave  some- 
thing over  for  the  comforts  and  the  luxuries  of  life, 
jet  us  show  our  sympathy  and  comradeship  for  the 
working  woman  by  demanding  for  her  a  minimum  wage. 

A  large  number  of  women  are  obliged  to  be  at 
their  place  of  business  for  twelve  hours  each  day. 
Et  is  true  that  we  have  a  ten-hour  law  for  women  but 
In  some  places  such  as  restaurants,  girls  are  obliged 
to  work  until  late  at  night.   In  order  not  to  break 
the  law  they  are  given  a  couple  of  hours  off  in  the 
ifternoon  but  they  cannot  afford  the  time  or  the 
warfare  to  go  to  their  homes,  and  they  go  on  to  the 
streets,  make  undesirable  acquaintances,  and  some- 
times get  into  trouble.   Some  of  the  low  theatres 
9ven  allow  girls  to  come  in  free  in  order  to  attract 
/•oung  men.  We  need  restrooms  for  these  girls  in  the 
leart  of  the  city;  two  or  three  such  rooms  have  been 
provided  but  they  are  utterly  inadequate  to  take  care 
Df  the  thousands  of  young  women  who  work  in  the  down- 
town district.   If  women  would  concern  themselves 
irith  this  matter,  it  would  conduce  to  making  many  a 
poor  working  girl  both  safer  and  more  comfortable. 

When  a  boy  goes  to  work  he  is  often  restless; 
le  loves  to  play;  work  does  not  appeal  to  him;  he 
reels  his  independence  and  gives  up  one  job  after 
mother  because  of  some  slight  fault  he  finds  with  it. 
¥e  need  more  vocational  schools  for  boys  as  well  as 
girls,  so  that  boys  may  learn  to  work  with  their 
lands  and  to  take  an  interest  in  that  which  they  are 
loing.   We  have  several  dangerous  occupations  for 
Doys.   Perhaps  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  at  the 
same  time  one  that  boys  like,  is  that  of  a  messenger 
5r  telegraph  boy.   These  boys  are  sent  repeatedly  into 
the  red-light  district;  they  do  errands  for  the  in- 
flates of  the  houses;  they  gradually  become  very  fa- 
niliar  with  vice  in  all  its  phases  and  later  become 
lissolute  men.   We  need  a  law  similar  to  the  one  in 
Jew  York  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  messenger 
ooys  under  the  age  of  21  years.   If  we  had  such  a  law 
It  would  be  of  great  benefit. 
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There  are  innumerable  other  opportunities  for  a 
women  to  be  of  service,  and  many  shortcomings  in  our 
municipal  administration.   There  are  for  example  the  t 
school  nurses — they  must  be  kept  free  from  politics.   ;. 
A  standard  of  excellence  must  be  established  so  that 
these  nurses,  thoroughly  trained,  may  efficiently 
look  after  Chicago's  315,000  school  children.  We 
have  these  school  nurses  to  watch  the  children  to 
see  that  they  are  cared  for  properly  by  their  mother 
to  see  that  after  they  have  recovered  from  the  littl 
ills  to  which  neglected  children  are  so  subject  they  |  f( 
are  sent  back  to  school.   But  we  seem  to  think  that  I  tl 
this  care  is  needed  only  for  our  public  schools,  for  - 
Chicago's  166  parochial  schools  have  very  few  school 
nurses  and  very  few  medical  inspectors,  and  the  chil-,  t: 
dren  in  these  schools  are  woefully  neglected  in  this  2 
matter.   Perhaps  the  Catholic  women  voters  will  take 
up  this  matter.  a: 

There  are  our  Infant  Welfare  nurses,  so  sore-  . 
ly  needed  to  look  after  sick  babies  and  to  instruct  ;: 
our  foreign  citizens  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  chil^  0I 
dren.  They  must  be  careful  and  competent  for  they 
are  dealing  with  human  lives.  If  women  vote,  surely  \ 
they  will  be  better  able  to  select  these  nurses,  or  »E 
to  hold  examinations  for  them.  What  woman  would  ask  ^ 
her  husband  to  engage  her  nursemaid  for  her? 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  sadder  and  more      :e 
hopeless  than  to  find  that  some  one  in  one's  own 
family  is  losing  his  or  her  mind.   In  the  families 
of  the  poor  this  feeling  is  intensified  because  they  :e 
feel  that  it  in  some  way  involves  disgrace,  and  they  :: 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  it,  making  many  pitiful  at-   :: 
tempts  to  gloss  over  what  is  to  others  so  apparent. 
Even  when  concealment  is  no  longer  possible  they  do 
not  know  to  whom  to  turn,  nor  how  to  proceed  to  have 
the  patient  properly  cared  for.   It  was  to  help 
people  in  this  plight  that  the  Society  of  Mental  Hy- • 
giene  was  organized.   They  have  nurses  ready  to  go 
to  the  houses  where  people  are  ill  with  mental  trou- 
ble.  The  nurse  tells  the  family  how  to  proceed,  what 
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are  the  necessary  steps  to  take  and,  more  than  that, 
the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  case  goes  with  the  patient 
to  the  court  and  often  to  the  institution  to  which 
he  or  she  has  been  committed.   This  association  also 
hopes  to  follow  up  the  patient  who  has  been  discharged 
from  an  institution,  tell  the  family  how  to  care  for 
him  or  her,  take  them  through  that  period  of  discour- 
agement which  so  often  comes  to  the  convalescent  and, 
in  a  word,  be  a  friend  in  need.   This  Society  is  un- 
able to  properly  care  for  the  people  who  apply  to  it 
for  help  and  surely  offers  a  wide  field  for  philan- 
thropic endeavor!   There  should  also  be  an  effort 
made  to  have  this  service  for  those  who  are  mentally 
ill  performed  by  the  County,  who  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  comfort  and  care  of  all  who  are  ill  and 
unable  to  pay  for  treatment. 

We  have  in  Chicago  a  city  within  a  city  for 
about  one-fortieth  of  our  population  are  colored 
people  who  are  rarely  given  a  fair  chance.   The  col- 
ored children  are  forced  to  live  in  neighborhoods  in 
or  near  the  vice  districts,  and  even  there  the  col- 
ored families  are  charged  such  high  rents  that  the 
family  is  obliged  to  take  boarders,  often  of  an  un- 
desirable class,  so  that  the  children  witness  all 
kinds  of  offenses  against  decency  within  the  house  as 
well  as  on  the  streets.   The  fathers  of  the  families, 
because  they  are  so  circumscribed  in  their  lines  of 
occupation,  work  for  very  small  wages  with  the . in- 
evitable outcome  that  the  mothers  go  out  to  work  and 
neglect  the  children.   As  a  result,  the  colored  chil- 
dren are  underfed,  irregular  in  attendance,  make  slow 
progress  in  their  studies,  and  drop  out  of  school  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.   Twenty-five  percent 
of  the  colored  married  women  go  out  to  work  against 
2  percent  of  white  married  women.   It  can  easily  be 
seen  therefore  that  the  colored  families  are  much 
more  neglected  than  the  white  families  in  similar 
circumstances. 

There  are  not  enough  placas  in  Chicago  where 
negro  children  may  find  wholesome  amusement.   Of  the 
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fifteen  small  parks  and  playgrounds  with  field  houses, 
only  two  are  really  utilized  by  colored  children. 
They  avoid  the  others  because  of  friction  and  diffi- 
culty which  they  constantly  encounter  with  the  white 
children.   The  commercial  amusements  found  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  colored  children  are  of  the  lowest 
type  of  pool  rooms  and  saloons  which  are  artificially 
numerous  because  so  many  young  colored  men  find  their 
first  employment  in  these  two  occupations,  and  with 
their  experience  and  very  little  capital  are  able  to 
start  places  for  themselves.   One-twelfth  of  the  col- 
ored men  in  Chicago  work  in  saloons  and  pool  rooms. 
All  colored  people  are  very  fond  of  music  but  almost 
the  only  outlet  the  young  people  find  for  their  mu- 
sical facility  is  in  vaudeville  shows,  amusement 
parks,  and  an  inferior  type  of  theatre.   That  which 
should  tend  to  be  a  source  of  inspiration  pulls  them 
down,  as  their  love  of  pleasure,  lacking  innocent 
expression,  draws  them  toward  the  vice  districts  where 
alone  the  color  line  disappears. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  factor  of  all  is  the  dif- 
ficulty which  all  colored  people  have  to  find  work. 
After  an  ambitious  boy  has  been  refused  employment 
again  and  again,  or  after  a  high  school  girl  finds  it 
impossible  to  secure  a  situation  save  in  a  low  class 
hotel  or  disreputable  house,  both  of  them  become  dis- 
couraged and  are  in  a  dangerous  state  of  mind.   Idle 
and  disheartened,  their  neighborhood  environment  vi- 
cious, such  a  boy  or  girl  quickly  shows  the  first 
symptoms  of  delinquency;  but  the  remedial  agencies 
which  should  be  so  prompt  in  these  cases  are  the  very 
weakest  at  this  point,  and  only  too  often  refuse  to 
take  colored  children  and  young  people  on  the  ground 
that  "they  have  no  room." 

In  suggesting  remedies  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, the  broken  family  life,  the  surroundings  of  a 
vicious  neighborhood,  the  lack  of  preventive  institu- 
tional care  and  proper  recreation  for  negro  youth,  we 
find  ourselves  confronted  with  the  situation  that  the 
life  of  the  colored  boy  or  girl  is  so  circumscribed 
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on  every  hand  by  race  limitations  that  they  can  be 
helped  only  as  the  entire  colored  population  in  Chi- 
cago are  understood  and  fairly  treated.   When  the 
women  of  the  city  make  a  firm  stand  for  fair  play  and 
equal  opportunity  for  their  sister  woman,  although 
she  is  of  a  darker  color,  then  will  the  colored  girl 
be  able  to  make  her  own  living  and  maintain  her  self- 
respect. 

It  has  always  been  said  that  women's  outlook 
on  life  has  been  limited  and  that  they  are  apt  to 
judge  the  world  by  their  friends  and  acquaintances 
and  to  feel  no  obligations  outside  their  personal 
relationships.   The  possession  of  the  vote  will  arouse 
them  to  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  may 
we  not  hope  that  it  will  at  length  include  better  op- 
portunities for  the  colored  people  of  Chicago! 

Another 'matter  in  which  women  should  be  in- 
terested is  a  law  providing  for  compensation  to 
prisoners'  families.  When  a  man  is  sent  to  prison 
he  is  put  to  work,  and  it  is  quite  right  that  he 
should  work,  for  everyone  appreciates  the  necessity 
of  keeping  a  man  occupied  under  such  conditions. 
But  it  is  also  right  that  the  money  he  earns  should 
go  toward  the  support  of  his  dependent  family  and 
not  to  help  swell  the  profits  of  a  prison  contractor. 

Efficiency  is  more  and  more  demanded  in  the 
management  of  prisons,  with  a  wage  for  the  convict 
which  shall  benefit  those  dependent  upon  him,  for  the 
economic  burden  of  imprisonment  falls,  not  upon  the 
prisoner  who  is  sheltered,  clothed  and  fed  by  the 
state,  but  upon  his  family  who  are  deprived  of  their 
bread  winner.   In  most  prisons  the  prisoner  receives 
his  earnings  for  overtime,  but  they  do  not  average, 
even  in  the  most  liberal  prisons,  more  than  three 
dollars  a  month,  and  in  the  majority  of  prisons  they 
io  not  even  reach  this  sum.   Every  effort  should  be 
nade  to  enable  the  prisoner  to  rehabilitate  himself 
and  by  his  own  labor  contribute  to  the  support  of 
ais  family.   The  last  report  issued  of  the  Bridewell 
In  Chicago  shows  that  some  of  the  men  are  still 
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working  under  the  old  contract  system,  but  I  was 
pleased  to  see  a  few  days  ago  that  Mayor  Harrison  hai 
decided  that  this  antiquated  and  inhuman  system  shal] 
be  done  away  with,  and  that  the  prisoners'  earnings 
shall  go  toward  the  support  of  their  families  and  not 
to  the  prison  contractor. 

We  have  been  very  much  interested  in  Chicago 
in  the  specialization  of  our  courts.  We  have  our 
Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  the  Morals  Court,  the 
Speeders1  Court  and  we  are  shortly  to  have  the  Boys' 
Court.   To  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  are  brougi 
the  drunkards,  and  when  we  are  told  that  90  percent 
of  all  crime  is  due  to  the  use  of  alcohol  we  realize 
how  important  it  is  that  there  should  be  proper 
treatment  for  this  disease,  apart  from  fines  and  im- | h 
prisonment. 

We  need  a  law  which  shall  provide  for  the 
public  treatment  of  intoxication  and  inebriety  and 
for  the  care  of  alcoholic  "repeaters."   This  can  only:  -: 
be  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  hospital  and |  - 
farm  colonies  so  arranged  that  every  inebriate  will 
receive  proper  treatment  and  custodial  care,  such  as 
(a)  a  hospital  colony  for  chronic  drunkards  who  woul 
enter  voluntarily,  (b)  cases  committed  by  judges  and 
magistrates,  (c)  young  drunkards  placed  by  the  court 
on  probation  on  condition  that  they  spend  their  pro- 
bation period  at  this  hospital,  and  (d)  a  detention 
colony  for  incurable  non-criminal  inebriates.   Now 
that  women  have  the  vote  they  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  demand  the  establishment  of  institutions  of 
this  kind. 

About  a  month  ago  it  was  found  that  a  girl 
fourteen  years  of  age  had  been  married  in  the  City 
Hall.   An  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that 
sometimes  as  many  as  240  licenses  to  marry  were  is 
sued  in  a  day  by  the  County  Clerk's  office  and  that 
the  average  number  issued  daily  is  125.  We  should 
have  an  amendment  to  our  marriage  laws  providing  thai 
a  period  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks  shall  elapse  be- 
tween the  issuing  of  the  marriage  license  and  the 
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performance  of  the  ceremony.   The  Juvenile  Protec- 
tive Association  has  had  several  cases  of  boys  and 
girls  who  have  hastily  taken  out  licenses  and  been 
narried,  where  if  some  time  could  have  elapsed  be- 
tween the  taking  out  of  the  license  and  the  perform- 
ing of  the  ceremony,  their  parents  or  guardians  would 
lave  known  of  their  intentions  through  the  publica- 
tion of  the  license  and  would  have  been  able  to  inter- 
fere, while  in  other  cases  the  young  people  them- 
selves would  have  reconsidered. 

Some  time  ago  a  young  couple  came  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  and  told 
i   pathetic  story  of  poverty  and  incompatibility.   The 
lan  had  been  out  of  work  since  his  marriage;  he  was 
.n  poor  health  and  unable  to  support  his  wife  and 
:hild.   It  appeared  that  in  the  previous  year  the 
;irl,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  had  taken  a 
ralk  one  day  with  the  boy  who  afterwards  became  her 
msband.   In  a  spirit  of  bravado  the  boy  asked  the 
jirl  to  marry  him  and  she  replied  that  she  would  but 
;hat  his  collar  was  too  dirty.   He  then  said  that  he 
rould  see  if  he  had  enough  money  to  buy  a  new  one, 
;:.nd  counting  up  his  money  found  that  he  had  enough 
'or  the  marriage  license  and  the  fee  for  the  Justice, 
.nd  would  then  have  just  five  cents  left.  With  this 
e  bought  a  new  collar  which  he  immediately  donned, 
he  couple  secured  a  license  and  were  married,  only 
o  bitterly  repent  their  rash  act  in  a  few  days. 

Our  law  should  also  provide,  as  does  the  law 
n  New  York,  that  the  girl  shall  appear  with  the  man 
hen  the  license  is  taken  out  in  order  that  the  clerk 
ay  judge  for  himself  if  the  girl  is  of  proper  age. 
Our  marriage  laws  should  also  be  amended  so 
s  to  provide  for  some  sort  of  a  medical  certificate 
o  the  effect  that  the  contracting  parties  were  free 
rom  disease.   By  this  means  thousands  of  children 
ould  be  protected,  for  our  medical  statistics  show 
j:  hat  insanity,  a  large  percentage  of  miscarriages,  a 
eavy  infant  mortality  and  80  percent  of  blindness 
rom  birth  are  caused  by  communicable  diseases  from 
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which  women  and  children  are  the  innocent  sufferers. 
The  advantage  of  careful  mating  has  long  been  ac- 
knowledged in  the  breeding  of  dogs  and  horses.   Have 
we  not  been  uncommonly  slow  to  consider  the  advan- 
tages of  selection  in  dealing  with  human  beings?   Is 
this  not  a  question  for  women?.  Should  she  not  be  con 
cerned  in  the  protection  of  her  children? 

Above  all,  I  believe  that  women  should  work 
for  the  elimination  of  segregated  districts,  because 
such  segregation  has  not  proved  a  success  in  Europe 
or  this  country,  principally  for  the  reason  that  it 
does  not  segregate,  and  disease  and  death  are  car- 
ried to  innocent-  women  and  children  by  the  men  who 
visit  these  districts. 

We  need  a  law  in  Chicago  which  would  provide, 
as  does  the  law  in  Oregon  (called  the  Tinplate  Law), 
that  the  names  of  both  owner  and  agent  shall  be 
posted  in  the  hallway  of  all  multiple  houses.   If 
this  were  done,  I  believe  that  property  owners*  would  J 
hesitate  before  renting  their  property  for  the  debase- 
ment of  children  and  the  dishonoring  of  women. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  in  the  world 
is  the  venereal  disease  ward  in  the  Chicago  County 
Hospital.   In  twenty-seven  months  600  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age  passed  through  this  ward.   Sixty 
percent  had  contracted  the  disease  innocently,  20 
percent  had  inherited  it  and  another  20  percent  had 
been  criminally  assaulted  by  diseased  persons. 

A  recent  report  issued  by  the  Morals  Effi- 
ciency Commission  of  Pittsburgh  states  that  there  are 
annually  in  New  York  city  12,500  cases  of  measles, 
11,000  cases  of  diphtheria,  19,000  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis, and  that  during  the  same  period  there  are 
243,000  cases  of  venereal  disease.   Dr.  Howard  A. 
Kelley  of  Baltimore  estimates  that  this  disease  cost 
America  three  billion  dollars  yearly!   Now  that 
women  have  the  vote,  can  they  not  demand  the  closing 
of  the  segregated  district  and  the  requirement  of  a 
single  standard  of  morals? 

Lastly,  there  is  need  for  women  in  the  Unitec 
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Charities  who  understand  something  about  the  people 
who  live  in  the  congested  part  of  the  town,  who  know 
their  needs,  who  know  the  way  they  live,  and  who  know 
something  about  their  struggles  for  a  livelihood. 
There  is  no  use  of  women  sitting  on  boards  to  whom 
the  life  of  the  poor  is  a  sealed  book.   I  have  noticed 
over  and  over  again  that  when  I  make  an  appeal  for 
some  poor  family,  if  I  can  make  out  a  strong  case  of 
destitution,  or  if  I  can  make  the  person  visualize 
the  ill-health  or  the  poverty  or  the  suffering  of  the 
person  I  have  in  mind,  then  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  assistance  for  them.   I  have  often  heard 
people  say,  "I  never  heard  of  such  a  dreadful  case," 
and  yet  this  case  was  probably  only  one  of  a  thousand. 
And  if  these  same  people  were  only  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  among  the  people  who  are  not  well  off  in 
this  world's  goods  I  am  sure  that  they  would  know 
how  often  they  need  assistance  and  how  much  more  oft- 
en they  need  a  friend. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  get  this  knowledge. 
The  school  nurses,  the  visiting  nurses,  the  various 
workers  in  the  United  Charities,  the  officers  of  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association,  the  Legal  Aid  Socie- 
ty and  others,  are  always  glad  to  take  about  with 
them  the  man  or  woman  who  is  really  an  earnest  en- 
quirer and  who  does  not  want  information  simply  to 
gratify  a  morbid  curiosity. 

If,  on  our  charity  boards,  we  had  more  women 
who  were  conversant  with  the  daily  lives  of  the  poor, 
they  would  be  a  great  asset  in  the  work  of  relief  and 
construction.   If  a  woman  is  a  good  housekeeper  in 
her  own  home  she  will  be  able  to  do  well  that  larger 
housekeeping,  and  while  she  may  not  be  able  to  bring 
about  needed  reforms  at  once,  they  will  be  brought 
about  gradually,  and  eventually  the  city  whose  elec- 
tions register  the  mature  judgments  of  both  men  and 
women  will  not  only  protect  its  children  and  conserve 
the  strength  and  chastity  of  its  women,  but  will  make 
of  them  useful  citizens. 
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There  is  something  about  the  beginning  of  a 
new  year  that  wakens  in  all  of  us  old  hopes  and  new 
desires,  and  gives  us  the  strength  to  begin  building 
anew  upon  the  foundations.  Life  has  given  us. 

It  is  the  time  of  fine  imaginings. 
Women,  who  at  other  times  of  the  year  yield  them- 
selves to  a  tangle  of  circumstances  and  are  conscious 
of  no  particular  desire  for  higher  achievement,  seem 
to  sprout  ideals  at  this  time  and  to  feel  the  strong 
urge  to  do  something  worthy  and  enduring  in  the  world. 

The  year  upon  which  we  have  just  entered,  is 
an  epochal  year,  for  it  offers  possibilities  of 
realization  never  before  within  reach  of  the  world. 
I  say  within  reach  of  the  World  when  I  mean  within 
reach  of  women,  but  the  terms  are  synonymous,  for  it 
has  been  woman's  function  to  gather  up  and  preserve 
and  pass  down  from  age  to  age  all  the  ideals  born  to 
the  world  from  time  to  time.   Not  all  of  them  were 
of  her  imagining;  they  were  the  ideals  of  men  as  well 
as  women,  but  it  is  she  who  has  had  such  tenacity  of 
purpose  and  belief  that  they  have  been  kept  alive 
until  realized,  or  until  developed  into  others  more 
suited  to  a  later  age. 

Until  this  year  the  women  of  our  own  country, 
except  an  inconsiderable  fraction,  have  had  to  work 
toward  the  achievement  of  most  of  these  ideals  through 
the  medium  of  man.   This  is  no  longer  true.   And  so 
their  methods  must  change. 

It  is  going  to  be  much  more  difficult  even 
for  the  advanced  woman  to  use  the  new  power  which 
has  been  given  into  her  hands  with  the  vote,  than  most 
of  *us  realize.   She  is  very  much  in  the  position  of 

37  Given  before  Hull-House  Woman's  Club,  1921. 
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the  woman  who  in  her  home  has  been  accustomed  to  ask 
for  money  as  she  needed  it,  and  who  is  good  at  pre- 
senting her  case  in  the  most  plausible  way,  at  choos- 
ing the  most  propitious  moment  to  broach  the  subject; 
but  who,  suddenly  given  an  allowance,  must  now  plan 
for  all  her  needs  in  advance.   Heretofore  she  has 
considered  one  problem  at  a  time;  now  she  must  antici- 
pate all  problems  of  her  purse  before  any  expenditure 
is  made.   Unquestionably  she  is  on  a  better  financial 
footing,  but  until  she  has  tested  the  possibilities 
of  her  allowance,  she  is  likely  to  prove  either  some- 
what miserly  and  over-cautious,  or  extravagant. 

It  is  the  miserliness  of  women  in  the  use  of 
the  new  power  which  has  been  given  to  them  in  the 
vote  which  can  prove  the  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  the  achievement  of  the  very  ideals  and  reforms 
which  women  have  stood  for  from  time  immemorial. 

To  use  the  vote  properly  means  to  express 
one's  self  on  the  side  of  right  as  one  sees  it,  of 
progress  of  humanity,  through  the  ballot,  whenever 
the  opportunity  to  use  the  ballot  is  permitted.   That 
is  the  big  opportunity  the  year  of  1921  offers 
women — the  opportunity  to  take  action  on  every  ques- 
tion affecting  her  city,  her  state,  her  nation.   To 
take  action!   Those  three  words  are  momentous  ones 
and  mark  the  change  in  woman's  place  in  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  which  goes  on  in  our  United  States 
about  which  women  may  not  now  take  action — not  talk, 
not  plead,  not  pass  resolutions,  but  take  action. 

With  such  an  opportunity  as  this  open  to  her, 
there  is  no  limit  to  what  she  may  achieve. 

She  may  improve  and  enlarge  the  educational 
facilities  open  to  her  child  and  the  children  of 
others. 

She  may  protect  all  children  from  grinding 
labor,  from  improper  surroundings,  from  the  menace  of 
insanitation,  from  malnutrition,  from  evil  influences. 

She  may  guard  and  make  safe  the  acceptance 
of  maternity,  so  that  low  as  well  as  high,  poor  as 
well  as  rich,  shall  have  well-born  children. 
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She  may  provide  for  the  Americanization  of 
alien  peoples,  strangers  in  our  land,  so  that  defi- 
nite ideals  of  citizenship  shall  become  a  part  of 
their  conception  of  this  new  country.  For  she  her- 
self may  determine  what  shall  constitute  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

She  may  destroy  graft,  root  out  vice,  defeat 
dishonest  political  machines. 

She  may  work  out  a  plan  for  her  city  house- 
keeping, just  as  she  works  out  a  plan  for  the  conduct 
of  her  own  house,  and  she  can  see  that  that  plan  is 
adopted. 

She  can  give  playgrounds  to  children,  bathing 
beaches  to  adults,  cleanliness  of  streets  and  alleys 
to  the  whole  population. 

She  can  handle  the  wrongdoing  of  minors  with 
the  same  understanding  and  bigness  of  vision  with 
which  a  mother  handles  the  wrongdoing  of  her  own  chil 
dren. 

She  may  do  all  these  things  and  countless 
others  of  both  bigger  and  lesser  import. 

The  opportunity  given  to  women  through  the 
vote  includes  all  the  opportunities  which  could  be 
given  to  her  through  all  the  other  sources  in  the 
world.   It  is  her  big,  her  rightful  inheritance,  and 
she  has  come  into  it  at  last.   But  what  it  will  be 
worth  to  her  and  the  world  depends  upon  how  she  ad- 
ministers it. 

All  of  us  have  known  the  women  who  on  coming 
into  an  inheritance  have  left  its  administration  in 
the  hands  of  friends  or  members  of  the  family  or 
even  strange  lawyers,  accepting  the  decision  of  other 
as  to  what  investments  should  be  entered  into,  what 
disposition  made  of  this  or  that  piece  of  property, 
and  contenting  themselves  with  receiving  the  period- 
ical check  which  was  the  visible  evidence  of  the  in- 
heritance, no  matter  how  disastrously  its  size  was 
affected  by  these  decisions  of  others. 

The  woman  who,  through  the  attainment  of  the 
vote,  has  come  into  an  inheritance  of  even  more 
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far-reaching  possibilities,  but  who  does  not  take  di- 
rect charge  of  that  inheritance  herself,  familiariz- 
ing herself  with  all  the  details  which  will  enable 
ler  to  handle  it  successfully,  and  using  it  constant- 
Ly,  that  it  may  increase  in  power,  just  as  money  in- 
creases in  volume  through  wise  investments,  is  like 
the  woman  who  permits  her  money  to  be  invested  by 
Dthers,  accepting  worthless  stocks  or  over-valued 
property  in  return. 

May  she  prove  in  the  great  minority,  and  may 
every  public-spirited  woman,  every  woman  who  has  any 
iream  for  the  betterment  of  her  community  or  the 
world  at  large,  accept  this,  the  opportunity  which 
Includes  all  others,  and  live  up  to  its  fullest  pos- 
sibilities and  its  most  far-reaching  responsibilities. 
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LETTER  TO  JULIUS  ROSENWALD 

February  11,  1915 
My  dear  Mr.  Rosenwald:- 

I  had  hoped  to  see  you  this  past  week  to  talk  over 
with  you  a  matter  which  has  been  troubling  me,  but  as  I  have 
not  been  able  to  go  anywhere  I  am  writing  although  it  is  not 
half  as  satisfactory. 

As  a  stockholder  in  Sears  Roebuck  and  Company  holding 
seven  hundred  shares,  I  am  wondering  if  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  on  February  23d 
to  consider  the  question  of  appropriating  a  part — perhaps  a 
small  one — of  the  stock  dividend,  for  the  use  of  the  employes 
of  the  Company;  either  to  be  added  to  the  Pension  Fund  or  as  a 
bonus  to  be  divided  between  them. 

As  a  stockholder  I  am,  of  course,  glad  that  the  Company 
has  had  such  prosperous  years  that  it  can  afford  to  pay  me  such  1 
a  large  return  upon  my  investment,  but  I  must  also  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  as  a  stockholder — and  perhaps  some 
sense  of  guilt — that  in  these  hard  times  so  large  a  sum  is  to    : 
be  distributed  among  the  stockholders  and  that  the  employes  are  [ 
to  have  no  share  whatever  in  it.  ; 

While  I  have  not  talked  with  any  of  the  other  stock- 
holders I  believe  that  I  am  voicing  the  sentiment  of  many  of 
them  who  feel  the  same  responsibility,  and  who  believe  that 
some  distribution  of  the  profits  would  not  only  tend  to  better   ^ 
the  feeling  between  employer  and  employed,  but  would  redound 
to  the  interest  of  the  Company  in  better  service,  as  the  employe  * 
would  feel  that  he  was  not  merely  a  cog  in  a  machine  but  a  par-  ^ 
ticipant  in  the  profits  of  a  business  created  by  his  work. 

This  is,  in  no  sense,  intended  as  a  criticism;  I  pre- 
sume that  the  question  has  already  been  discussed.  But  it  is   : 
perhaps  a  kindly  protest,  addressed  to  you  as  a  friend,  against  *:. 
the  distribution  of  so  large  a  sum  to  the  stockholders  without  ... 
some  participation  by  the  employes. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Julius  Rosenwald,  Esq., 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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WOMAN'S  CITY  CLUB40 

When  women  secured  the  vote  a  few  years  ago, 
they  were  full  of  hope  that  they  might  help  purify 
politics  and,  perhaps,  make  some  contributions  to  hu- 
man welfare.   The  leaders  certainly  believed  that, 
after  having  struggled  for  so  long  to  secure  the 
franchise,  the  majority  of  women  would  at  least  ex- 
ercise it.   The  vote  of  women  has,  in  Chicago,  been 
a  great  disappointment.  We  have  in  the  city  approx- 
imately six  hundred  thousand  women  who  may  vote  if 
they  so  desire,  but  at  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion only  534,000  turned  out  to  vote.   At  the  other 
elections  for  mayor  or  for  minor  officials,  or  where 
questions  of  public  policy  were  to  be  voted  upon, 
the  record  has  been  much  worse  and  women  have  shown 
themselves  indifferent  to  their  new  privileges  and 
have  kept  away  from  the  polls.   Outside  the  presi- 
dential election,  the  number  of  women  voting  at  elec- 
tions, has  ranged  from  75,000  to  150,000,  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  women  who  ought  to  vote.   This,  in 
itself,  is  most  discouraging,  as  there  are  many  elec- 
tions perhaps  even  more  important  to  the  city  of 
Chicago,  than  those  where  we  elect  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  our  nation. 

One  of  the  most  important  elections  that  the 
city  has  ever  held  will  occur  on  the  sixth  of  June 
next.   At  this  election  women  may  vote,  for  the  first 
time,  for  twenty  Circuit  Court  judges  and  one  judge 
•of  the  Superior  Court.   These  judges  are  nominated  by 
county  conventions.   In  order  to  banish  partisan  and 
factional  politics  from  the  Cook  County  Bench,  it  has 
been  the  policy,  for  some  time,  to  apply  nonpartisan 
tests  to  sitting  judges  of  worth  and  to  renominate 
them  by  agreement  between  party  leaders,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Bar  Association. 

f40  Given  in  Campaign  for  Coalition  Ticket,  1915. 
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This  year,  despite  repeated  invitations  of 
the  Bar  Association  sent  out  to  the  Lundin-Thompson 
Machine,  as  well  as  to  the  Democratic  leaders,  to 
participate  in  a  conference  regarding  the  nomination 
of  candidates  for  judgeship,  the  Thompson  Machine  re- 
fused to  take  any  part  in  this  conference  which  lookec 
to  nomination  by  agreement.  The  city  hall  was  af- 
forded every  opportunity  to  co-operate  with  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  the  other  groups  in  the  Republican 
party  and  the  Bar  Association,  in  presenting  a  strong 
judicial  ticket  to  the  voters.   The  Machine  treated 
the  whole  nonpartisan  movement  with  contempt.   It  had 
decided  to  nominate  a  Thompson-Lund in  ticket  and 
drop  such  sitting  judges  as  it  found  too  independent 
and  too  self-respecting  to  meet  its  own  peculiar 
tests,  This  policy  it  refused  to  abandon. 

When  the  Thompson-Lund in  group  met  for  their 
party  convention,  they  nominated  a  list  of  men,  only 
three  of  whom  were  sitting  judges;  a  large  number  of 
them  were  political  appointees  with  no  previous  ex- 
perience on  the  bench;  and  some  of  them  were  already 
on  the  payroll  of  the  city  hall.  When  the  Democratic 
County  Convention  met,  they  decided  that,  in  the  in- 
terest of  good  government,  it  was  better  to  nominate 
a  nonpartisan  or  coalition  ticket.  These  candidates 
had  to  be  listed  under  the  Democratic  column,  as 
there  is  no  provision,  by  law,  for  nominating  inde- 
pendent fusion  candidates.   The  Democrats,  therefore, 
nominated  ten  Democrats  and  ten  Republicans  for  the 
Circuit  Court  with  one  candidate  for  the  Superior 
Court  judgeship.   On  June  6th  the  voters  of  Cook 
County  must  choose  between  these  two  tickets,  the 
Democratic  or  Coalition  ticket  and  the  so-called  Re- 
publican ticket;  and  if  this  so-called  Republican 
ticket  is  elected,  the  Thompson-Lundin  Machine  will 
secure  control  of  the  Circuit  Court,  which  will  be- 
come subject  to  partisan  domination  and  a  blow  will 
be  struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  American  institu- 
tions.  This  Republican  ticket  carries  the  names  of 
a  few  sitting  judges  who  refused  to  accept  the 
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nomination  of  the  nonpartisan  coalition  ticket  and 
preferred  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  notorious  spoils 
machine.   Some  of  them  have  previously  had  good  rec- 
ords but  they  have  deliberately  encouraged  the  vi- 
cious, perilous  principle  of  applying  narrow  partisan 
tests  to  candidates  for  judicial  office  and  have 
therefore  forfeited  public  confidence. 

All  the  other  candidates  on  the  so-called 
Republican  ticket  are  office  holders,  most  of  them 
affiliated  with  the  Machine.  None  of  them  have  rec- 
ords Of 'courageous  and  independent  service.  If  this 
ticket  should  be  elected,  the  Machine  will  control  the 
Circuit  Court  and  will  at  once  proceed  to  put  itself 
in  readiness  to  annex  the  Superior  Court  next  year. 
The  whole  machinery  of  law  and  justice  would  then  be 
under  its  tyrannical  rule,  for  the  precepts  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Machine  are  notorious.   It  lives  and 
moves  in  and  by  spoils.   It  has  no  respect  for  law 
or  civic  decency.   It  would  not  hesitate  to  traffic 
in  justice,  to  dictate  decisions,  to  use  the  courts 
as  instruments  of  revenge  and  of  partisan  favor,  it 
would  not  hesitate  to  reward  its  allies  or  to  punish 
its  critics.  We  have  a  right  to  judge  it  by  its 
fruits,  shown  in  its  civic  record  and  its  treatment 
of  civil  service. 

The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  have  nomi- 
aated  a  coalition  ticket  which  is  genuinely  nonparti- 
san.  Fifteen  sitting  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court 
aave  been  nominated  for  re-election,  on  this  ticket, 
Dn  the  basis  of  honest  and  efficient  public  service. 
Che  new  men,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  well 
mown  to  the  community.   Some  of  the  candidates  on 
the  Coalition  ticket  are  especially  strong  and  well 
nialified  for  judicial  positions.  The  spoils  machine 
las  no  use  for  them  because  of  their  legal  and  moral 
Titness.   They  have  made  decisions,  under  a  compelling 
sense  of  legal  knowledge  and  civic  duty,  which  the 
lachine  has  found  distasteful.   This  is  notably  true 
)f  JUDGE  SCANLAN,  who  is  entitled  to  much  respect  for 
lis  action  in  the  School  Board  Contempt  case. 
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Others  who  especially  deserve  re-election 
are:  *■■• 

JUDGE  WINDES,  who  is  one  of  the  most  learned  '■■'■ 
and  experienced  men  on  the  bench. 

JUDGE  KERSTEN,  who  has  proved  himself  to  be 
a  humane  and  efficient  magistrate  in  the  criminal 
branch  of  the  court. 

JUDGE  FISHER,  who  has  served  in  the  Morals 
Court,  The  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  and  the  Boys   m 
Court  and  who  is  well  known  as  socially  minded  and    :- 
wise  in  his  treatment  of  the  thousands  of  unfortunate  ::c 
boys  and  girls  and  unhappily  married  men  and  women, 
who,  year  after  year,  make  their  way  into  these  court!  :; 

And  JUDGE  ARNOLD,  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  who  ■- 
is  known  all  over  the  United  States  for  his  efficient  ::I[ 
handling  of  that  court.  He  deals  with  thousands  of 
domestic  problems  and  pathetic  cases  of  children  who  *; « 
have  been  led  astray  or  have  fallen  into  delinquency;  ^ 
his  wise  administration  of  the  Mothers  Pension  fund  tyl 
is  beyond  all  praise;  he  has  given  the  probation  of- 
ficers, who  are  not  under  civil  service,  the  protec-  Me 
tion  of  similar  provisions,  so  that  they  are  free  to  tos 
devote  their  lives  to  the  best  interest  of  thousands  »se 
of  children  who,  every  year,  wend  their  way  through   :m 
these  courts.  Not  to  re-elect  Judge  Arnold  would  be  iecoi 
a  civic  disgrace  and  a  blow  at  every  unfortunate 
child.  Hth 

Several  of  the  judges  on  this  Coalition  ticke  fcis 
are  staunch  Republicans;  they  have  put  aside  all 
partisan  sentiment  and  accepted  nominations  from  a    ?fc 
Democratic  County  Convention.   The  election  of  this 
Coalition  ticket  would  be  a  victory  for  nonpartisan    :. 
principles  and  such  election  is  absolutely  necessary  lean 
to  this  community  because  of  the  fact  that  the  city 
hall  Machine  controls  almost  every  other  department  ■■::: 
or  branch  of  government  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County.   :-"5  c 
The  Machine's  power  is  already  dangerously  great;  it 
must  not  be  permitted  to  capture  and  annex  the  Bench.  \ 

The  election  of  these  Circuit  Court  judges  is  itei 
also  most  important  because  of  the  patronage  possesse  .  - 
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by  them.   They  appoint  the  South  Park  Commissioners, 
who  have  in  their  hands  the  employment  of  about  two 
thousand  persons  and  who  expend,  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  South  Side  system  of  boulevards,  parks,  recre- 
ation centers,  and  bathing  beaches,  upwards  of  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year.   They  will  have 
the  expenditure  of  the  twenty  million  dollars  already 
voted  in  bonds  for  improvements  undertaken,  the  con- 
summation of  which  approximates  seventy  millions  of 
dollars.   They  also  appoint  the  Adult  Probation  of- 
ficers.  They  appoint  the  Juvenile  Court  Judge  from 
their  own  number,  and  he  appoints  the  woman  assistant 
to  the  judge  and  the  107  probation  officers  who, 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  judge,  are  selected 
through  the  merit  system,  and  this  court  also  admin- 
isters the  Mothers  Pension  fund,  which  now  amounts 
to  $450,000.00  a  year — and  not  one  dollar  of  this 
has  ever  been  expended  except  to  the  mothers  for  the 
support  of  their  children. 

The  Circuit  Court  judges  appoint,  and  may  re- 
move from  office,  the  jury  commission  of  three  mem- 
bers. The  entire  jury  panel  for  criminal  or  civil 
cases  for  the  next  four  years,  will  be  drawn  by  this 
commission  and  the  integrity  of  the  jury  system  thus 
becomes  a  vital  issue  in  the  June  election. 

It  is  argued  that  there  are  three  or  four  men 
with  good  records  on  the  so-called  Republican  ticket. 
This  is  quite  true,  but  the  appointments  made  by  this 
body  of  men  are  made  by  the  majority,  and  even  three 
cr  four  good  men  would  be  in  a  hopeless  minority. 

On  the  other  side,  on  the  Democratic  or  Coali- 
tion ticket,  it  is  said  that  there  are  two  or  three 
men  who  are  not  very  desirable,  but  they,  also,  are 
in  the  minority  and  that  ticket  would,  therefore,  be 
controlled  by  the  good  majority,  men  who  will  keep 
the  courts  free  from  partisan  and  corrupt  domination. 
Most  of  the  men  on  the  Coalition  ticket  have  given 
long,  efficient,  and  distinguished  service  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  and  they  deserve  to  be  re- 
elected on  their  past  records. 
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The  Woman's  City  Club,  with  its  membership  of 
nearly  five  thousand,  is  a  nonpartisan  and  nonpolit- 
ical  organization.   It  is  contrary  to  its  usual  cus- 
tom to  support  political  candidates  or  tickets,  but 
in  this  great  crisis  it  has  formally  endorsed  the 
so-called  Democratic-Coalition  ticket  against  the 
ticket  of  the  Lund in-Thomp son  Machine. 

We  believe  that  the  judicial  office  should 
be  nonpartisan,  and  while  the  laws  yet  fail  to  pro- 
vide for  a  nonpartisan  nomination  and  election  of 
judges  yet  the  Coalition  ticket  is  a  practical  ex- 
ample of  such  convictions  in  Illinois. 

Every  thoughtful  and  public-spirited  voter 
must  feel  that  it  is  her  civic  duty  to  vote  the  Coal- 
ition ticket,  to  keep  the  Judiciary  free  from  polit- 
ical domination,  to  save  the  parks  from  the  spoils- 
men, and  to  retain  in  the  Juvenile  Court  a  man  who 
has  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  women  of  the  city  and  county  are  receiv- 
ing, at  the  present  time,  circulars  from  the  Woman's 
Betterment  Association.   This  association  is  evident- 
ly part  of  the  city  hall  Machine.   It  has  no  dues. 
It  took  out  its  charter  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
people  connected  with  it  are  not  known  except  for 
their  connection  with  the  city  hall.  They  juggle 
with  the  words  "Rights,"  "Welfare,"  and  "Freedom," 
they  make  appeals  to  class  prejudice,  the  most  despic- 
able appeal  to  which  one  can  resort  in  a  democracy, 
and  they  call  upon  the  women,  "for  the  sake  of  their 
children,"  to  vote  for  the  so-called  Republican  tick- 
et. 

This  association  is,  of  course,  doing  the 
bidding  of  the  Machine  and  its  specious  arguments 
will  undoubtedly  appeal  to  a  large  number  of  ignorant 
women  voters  unless  the  women  who  understand  the 
situation  and  who  stand  for  a  free  and  untrammeled 
judiciary,  will  make  it  clear  to  those  who  are  not 
so  well  informed  that  the  Woman's  Betterment  Associa- 
tion is  only  a  part  of  the  city  hall  Machine,  with 
its  insidious  propaganda  which  is  constantly  working 
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to  enrich  its  members  and  overthrow  our  American  in- 
stitutions. 

I  am  told  that  if  fifty  thousand  women  will 
vote  for  the  Coalition  ticket,  it  will  win.  Will  you 
not  put  aside  your  indifference  and  make  an  effort 
not  only  to  vote  yourself,  but  each  one  of  you  go 
out  and  get  other  women  to  vote?  Hold  parlor  meet- 
ings in  your  homes;  get  up  public  meetings  in  the 
theatres;  distribute  circulars,  with  which  we  are 
glad  to  furnish  you,  and  above  all,  get  the  voters 
to  the  polls  I  We  can  win  if  everyone  in  favor  of 
this  ticket  will  vote.   Talk  about  this  ticket  when 
you  get  up;  talk  about  it  all  day  and  when  you  go 
to  bed.   Get  people  interested  in  it;  get  people 
talking  about  it;  get  them  to  feel  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  at  the  present  time,  for  the  city  of 
Chicago,  for  Cook  County,  for  its  poor,  for  its 
friendless,  for  its  children,  for  the  thousands  who 
need  justice,  is  to  vote  for  the  Coalition  ticket 
and  to  get  others  to  vote  for  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  city  hall  Machine  has 
100,000  people  who  constitute  its  official  family  and 
who  will  vote  as  the  city  hall  dictates.   The  people, 
therefore,  who  are  opposed  to  this  so-called  Republic- 
an ticket,  must  vote  in  large  numbers  because  they 
start  with  a  handicap  of  100,000  votes.  No  amount  of 
talking  will  do  any  good  unless  every  woman  goes  to 
the  polls  on  June  6th  and  takes  with  her,  by  the  hand, 
other  women  who  will  also  vote  the  Coalition  ticket. 

We  are  strongly  reminded,  at  the  present  time, 
of  the  similarity  of  the  conduct  of  our  esteemed 
mayor  and  a  certain  Roman  Emperor;  for  the  people  of 
the  city  are  being  fooled  by  our  chief  executive. 
Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  burned  and  Chicago  is  going 
;to  the  dogs  while  so-called  health  expositions,  pic- 
nics at  Riverview  Park  and  Pageants  of  Progress  on 
our  municpal  pier  keep  the  people  amused  and  fool  them 
into  thinking  that  much  is  being  accomplished,  while 
they  are  blinded  to  the  fact  that  the  very  foundations 
of  our  institutions  are  being  undermined. 
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For  months  we  have  been  confronted  on  our 
streets  with  city  hall  signs,  urging  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  to  take  pride  in  their  city.  We  see,  for 
example,  that  we  pump  more  water  and  at  less  cost  per 
capita  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union;  but  the  sign 
neglects  to  state  that  we  need  it  in  order  to  keep 
clean  our  streets  and  filthy  alleys,  our  curtains  and 
our  household  effects  which  are  constantly  soiled  be- 
cause the  city  administration  fails  to  control  and 
regulate  the  smoke  nuisance. 

We  read  that  we  have  more  railroads  entering 
Chicago  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  We  need 
them  all  to  bring  in  the  army  of  automobile  thieves 
and  crooks  who  are  now  making  Chicago  their  home. 

We  are  told  that  Chicago  leads  the  world  in 
parks  and  playgrounds,  but  it  does  not  mention  that 
it  also  leads  the  world  in  unsupervised  dance  halls 
and  disreputable  places  where  boys  and  girls  are 
daily  ruined,  and  the  blare  of  the  mayor Ts  horn  can- 
not drown  the  cries  of  distress  from  heartbroken 
mothers  whose  daughters  are  being  corrupted  in  these   •■■ 
disreputable  resorts.   Chicago  may  be  the  largest 
young  city  and  the  youngest  large  city  in  the  world 
but  we  are  becoming  unpleasantly  notorious  throughout  :- 
the  United  States  because  of  our  bad  city  government.  - 

Some  one  once  said,  "You  can  fool  some  of  the  •- 
people  all  of  the  time,  and  all  of  the  people  some  of 
the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time."   And  if  women  will  go  to  the  polls  on   •'.: 
June  6th,  and  vote  the  Coalition  ticket,  we  will  have  -■ 
proved  that  women,  at  least,  are  not  being  fooled 
all  the  time. 


leu 
NG4 1  W 

The  attention  of  the  Woman's  City  Club  having  been   ■  ;:• 
called  to  a  circular  sent  out  by  the  Woman's  Betterment 


- 


41  Given  in  campaign  for  Coalition  Ticket,  1915.   See  Growing 
Up  With  A  City,  p.  180. 
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Association  it  desires  to  say  that: 

The  "Wolf  in  sheep's  clothing"  is  again  among 
us.   This  time  the  masquerade  costume  bears  the  title 
of  the  Women's  Betterment  Association.   Inside  the 
garment  one  feels  sure  the  manufacturer's  label  reads 
"Made  in  the  City  Hall." 

Even  the  most  well-furbished  and  bedizened 
cloak  cannot  hide  the  sinister  face  that  leers  out 
between  the  folds  nor  disguise  the  voice  whose  every 
utterance  is  a  challenge  to  an  intelligent  and  pub- 
lic-spirited citizenship. 

The  Woman's  Betterment  Association  has  only 
a  brief  history  of  a  few  weeks  to  its  credit  and  yet 
its  rehearsal  of  the  Republican  Convention  platform, 
with  its  57  varieties  of  "Whereases"  would  indicate 
continuity  with  other  publications  of  a  political  ma- 
chine which  takes  refuge  in  "weasel"  words  as  a  cloak 
for  dubious  deeds.  We  are  entirely  familiar  with  all 
the  references  to  a  "Commercialized  Press,  The  Utility 
Barons,  The  Hypocritical  Uplift,  The  Rich,  Tax  Dodgers, 
The  Rent  Profiteers,  Gougers,  etc.,"  and  know  that  the 
terms  are  only  used  in  reference  to  the  present  Judi- 
cial Campaign  to  becloud  the  issues  and  to  arouse 
class  hatred,  one  of  the  most  despicable  weapons  ever 
used  in  a  democracy.  As  opposed  to  this  platform  and 
ticket  of  the  city  hall  Republicanism,  is  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Coalition  ticket  for  judges  of  the  Circuit 
and  Superior  courts.   The  choice  of  candidates  on 
this  ticket  was  not  made  at  the  dictates  of  the  agen- 
cies enumerated  by  the  Woman's  Betterment  Association 
but  by  a  convention  that  chose  its  candidates  from 
both  political  parties  on  the  basis  of  honest  and  ef- 
ficient public  service.   This  ticket  is  supported  by 
men  and  women  who  believe  that  a  judiciary  free  from 
public  dictation  is  the  greatest  safeguard  of  Ameri- 
can liberties,  and  who  are  convinced  that  only  by  a 
defeat  of  the  so-called  Republican  ticket  can  freedom 
of  our  courts  from  partisan  and  corrupt  domination  be 
secured.   This  conviction  is  deepened  by  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  the  aspirants  for  judgeships  on  the 
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Republican  ticket  are  already  on  the  payroll  of  the 
city  hall. 

The  Woman's  Betterment  Association  presumes 
to  appeal  for  support  of  the  Republican  Ticket  in  the 
name  of  the  children,  yet  the  children's  most  devoted 
and  faithful  protector  is  Judge  Victor  P.  Arnold,  a 
candidate  on  the  Coalition  ticket  and  the  present 
judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

The  probation  officers  of  this  court  have  not 
even  the  protection  of  the  civil  service  law,  yet  by 
common  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  judge  they 
have  always  been  kept  entirely  outside  of  political 
bias  or  control  and  have  been  free  to  devote  their 
lives  to  the  five  thousand  and  more  unhappy  and  un- 
fortunate children  who  each  year  claim  the  sympathet-  fi 
ic  understanding  and  the  unfaltering  justice  of  the    ai 
judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  These  court  officers 
also  administer  with  honesty  and  fairness  the  Mothers  ci 
Pension  fund  and  they  should  never  be  brought  into 
the  arena  of  politics.  ;; 

It  would  be  a  blow  beyond  measure  to  the  de-  b( 
fenseless  widows  and  children  of  this  community,  who  si 
cannot  speak  in  their  own  behalf,  if  Judge  Arnold  fi 
were  not  re-elected,  and  no  citizen  can  face  his  k 
conscience  or  his  children  who  does  not  cast  a  vote  i 
for  him  and  the  Coalition  ticket.  The  judges  on  this  sj 
ticket  are  of  both  political  parties;  have  given  long,  ia 
faithful,  and  distinguished  service  in  the  interests  I gu 
of  all  the  people;  have  been  free  from  political  gc 
domination;  and  deserve  re-election  on  their  past  pr 
record.  h 

No  appeals  from  such  mushroom  organizations    pi 
as  the  Woman's  Betterment  Association,  and  no  jug-     Ci 
gling  with  the  terms  of  "Welfare"  and  "Liberty"  and    pa 
"Rights"  which  it  used  in  its  publication,  should 
mislead  the  voters  as  to  the  real  issues,  which  are 
the  Democratic  or  Coalition  ticket  standing  for  an    ;  « 
untrammeled,  nonpartisan,  experienced  judiciary;  the 
Republican  ticket  standing  for  inexperience,  factional 
domination,  and  "machine-made"  principles. 
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For  America  and  its  institutions,  for  Chicago 
and  its  children,  which  ticket  will  you  choose  and 
vote  for? 


MASS  MEETING  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

To  Protest  against  the  Spoils  System 
and  to  Discuss  and  Adopt  a 
Woman's  Municipal  Platform42 

The  attention  of  suffragists  and  antisuffra- 
gists  throughout  the  United  States  is  now  directed 
to  the  women  of  Illinois  in  order  to  determine  how 
fully  they  are  using  their  newly  acquired  franchise 
and  with  what  results.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
more  than  local  significance  that  we  determine  as 
carefully  as  possible  how  far  a  recent  upheaval  in 
one  of  the  city's  departments  is  due  to  the  partici- 
pation of  women  in  political  life  and  how  far  it  may 
be  traced  to  a  fundamental  conception  of  political 
spoils  long  antedating  the  granting  of  municipal 
franchise  to  Chicago  women.   The  women  of  this  city 
have  come  to  feel  that  in  justice  to  themselves  they 
must  publicly  protest  against  the  political  spoils 
system,  responsible  for  so  much  maladministration  in 
many  departments,  and.  that  they  need  for  their  own 
guidance  and  clarification  some  kind  of  a  definite 
goal  toward  which  they  may  work.  They  have  therefore 
prepared,  and  present  for  your  consideration,  a 
Woman's  Municipal  Platform,  which  stands  for  princi- 
ples, not  men,  and  which  contains  a  civic  ideal  which 
Chicago  women  hope  to  attain.   The  platform:   (pre- 
pared by  committee) 


42 

Mrs.  Bowen  presiding  and  introducing  speakers,  1916.  See 
Growing  Up  With  A  City,  p.  173. 
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When  in  the  administration  of  the  city  government  of- 
ficials elected  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  interests 
of  the  entire  community,  give  evidence  that  they  are  violating 
the  trust  imposed  in  them,  select  their  subordinates  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  a  political  party,  and  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  independence  of  a  co-ordinate  department  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  appropriate  that  those  women  who  value  the  welfare 
of  the  city  above  personal  or  party  advantages  should  make 
known  the  principles  which  govern  their  civic  activities  and 
should  unite  to  secure  the  widest  acceptance  of  those  princi- 
ples. 

Therefore  we,  women  citizens  of  Chicago,  in  mass-meet- 
ing assembled,  pledge  ourselves  to  secure  the  sober  considera- 
tion of  the  following  municpal  platform  and  effective  action 
towards  its  realization: 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

We  demand  the  enforcement  in  good  faith  of  the  Civil 
Service  Law  and  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  civil  serv- 
ice to  the  selection  of  all  officials  to  which  those  principles 
are  applicable.  We  condemn  the  present  abuse  of  the  sixty-day 
appointment  clause  of  the  Law,  and  the  manipulation  of  examina- 
tions and  other  tests  which  break  down  all  safeguards  for  pub- 
lic officials  in  order  to  legalize  the  appointments  of  the  Mayor. 
We  urge  upon  the  Civil  Service  Commission  the  necessity  of  high 
standards  of  employment,  including  one  day  rest  in  seven  for  all 
employees. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

We  regard  the  Spoils  System  as  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  render  the  im- 
portant community  service  for  which  it  was  created.  We  recom- 
mend its  entire  reorganization  on  a  merit  basis. 

TELEPHONE  FRANCHISE 

We  deplore  the  action  of  the  City  Council  in  refusing 
to  submit  the  question  of  the  sale  of  the  Automatic  Telephone 
to  a  vote  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago. 
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HEALTH 

Believing  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Chicago  to 
protect  the  health  of  its  citizens. 

1.  We  urge  the  administration  to  carry  out  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  recommendations  of  the  City  Waste  Commission, 
that  the  city  acquire  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  collec- 
tion of  its  garbage  and  waste 5  that  it  construct,  own  and  oper- 
ate the  necessary  reduction  and  incineration  plants;  and  that 
competent  business  management  eliminate  all  politics  from  this 
problem. 

2.  School  Hygiene:   We  endorse  and  commend  all  meas- 
ures looking  towards  the  more  effective  protection  of  the  health 
of  school  children,  and  urge  the  selection  of  the  highest  type 
of  medical  officers  for  the  School  Inspection  service. 

3.  Bake  Shops  and  Kitchens:  We  endorse  and  commend 
the  activities  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau  in  its  efforts  to  do  away 
with  basement  bake  shops  and  kitchens. 

SCHOOLS 

We  demand: 

1,  That  the  schools  be  divorced  from  politics. 

2.  That  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  be  selected 
solely  with  reference  to  their  capacity  and  public  spirit. 

3*  That  the  mayor  refrain  from  interfering  in  the 
selection  of  school  officials. 

4.  That  the  Board  of  Education  define  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  various  school  officials,  select  them  with 
reference  to  their  ability  and  training,  and  leave  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools  to  the  officials  thus  selected. 

5.  That  teachers  be  allowed  to  exercise  all  the  rights 
of  citizens,  including  freedom  of  organization  and  political 
action. 

6.  That  greater  attention  be  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  adult  education. 

7.  That  the  schools  be  organized  for  wider  community 
service. 
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HOUSING 

In  order  that  the  ordinances  which  have  been  enacted 
from  time  to  time  with  reference  to  the  construction  and  use  of 
tenement  houses  may  be  more  adequately  enforced  than  hitherto, 
we  demand: 

1.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  sanitary  inspectors. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  higher  standard  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  building  inspectors. 

3.  An  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  City  At- 
torney's office  in  the  prosecution  of  violations. 

4.  Increased  interest  on  the  part  of  Municipal  Judges 
before  whom  these  violations  are  prosecuted,  and 

5.  A  discontinuance  of  the  practice  on  the  part  of 
the  City  Council  of  granting  exemptions  (on  recommendation  of 
the  Building  Committee)  from  the  application  of  ordinances  which 
it  has  itself  enacted. 

PUBLIC  RECREATION 

We  favor  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Public  Recre- 
ation under  the  city  government,  and  the  consolidation  under 
its  control  of  all  existing  public  parks  and  recreation  centers. 

CRIME 

ns 

1.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  so  far  as 
crime  is  the  result  of  poverty,  bad  environment,  inadequate  edu-  ^ 
cation,  or  defective  mentality,  the  community  cannot  rely  only 

on  prosecution  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  to 

2.  We  recommend  as  a  means  of  reducing  these  tempta- 
tions which  lead  to  crime — the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  dance-halls  and  other  places  of  amusement;  the  prohibition 
of  cabarets}  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  regulating  the 
sale  of  firearms}  and  of  all  laws  and  ordinances  designed  for 
the  protection  of  children  and  young  people. 

5.  We  urge  that  city  authorities  take  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of  the  City  Council  Committee 
on  Crime. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  failure  of  the  Morals  Commissicii 
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and  of  the  Committee  to  investigate  the  liquor  question  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  members  were  not  selected  because  of  their 
disinterested  views  and  special  ability.  We  condemn  the  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  for  the  use  of  the  liquor  committee  as  at 
present  constituted. 

5.  We  recommend  separate  institutions  for  tiie  deten- 
tion and  commitment  of  the  women  offenders  and  of  the  boys  com- 
ing under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Boys1  Court.  We  recommend  a 
Central  Detention  Station  for  women  offenders  and  the  location 
of  the  House  of  Shelter  apart  from  the  Bridewell. 

POLICE 

1.  General .  Notwithstanding  constantly  repeated  evi- 
dence of  corruption  and  inefficiency  in  the  Police  Department, 
we  refuse  to  become  discouraged  as  to  the  possibility  of  its 
being  placed  on  a  basis  of  honest  and  efficient  service. 

2.  Policewomen:  At  the  request  of  women1 s  organiza- 
tion, women  were  added  to  the  police  force  of  Chicago  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  ordinances  de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  young  people.  These  women  have 
lacked  necessary  supervision  by  a  competent  woman  official. 
They  have  been  assigned  to  duties  quite  different  from  those 
for  which  their  appointment  was  recommended.  They  have  in  con- 
sequence never  fulfilled  the  hopes  with  which  their  appointment 
was  anticipated.  We  therefore  demand  the  reorganization  of 
this  branch  of  the  service,  the  creation  of  the  position  of 
supervisor  of  policewomen,  and  the  adoption  of  higher  standards 
of  examination  and  experience  in  the  selection  of  women  of- 
ficers. 

3.  Industrial  Disputes:   We  condemn  the  practice  of 
giving  police  power  to  private  guards  whose  employment  during 
industrial  disputes  we  believe  increases  disorder.  We  protest 
against  the  illegal  arrest  of  persons  engaged  in  patrolling  a 
district  where  a  strike  is  in  progress.  We  urge  the  creation 
of  a  Strike  Bureau,  properly  organized  to  protect  the  rights 

of  employees  as  well  as  employers,  with  authority  when  necessa- 
ry to  take  entire  charge  of  policing  industrial  districts  dur- 
ing strikes. 

4.  Police  Stations:  We  further  reoommend  that  the 
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money  available  through  the  bond  issue  of  1915  be  used  without 
further  delay  to  replace  Chicago's  wretched  police  stations 
with  new  stations  built  in  accordance  with  the  best  standards 
of  sanitation  and  humane  treatment. 

NONPARTISAN  CITI  ELECTION 

We  urge  the  enactment  by  the  State  Legislature  of  a 
law  which  will  provide  for  the  nomination  and  election  of  city- 
officers  by  nonpartisan  methods. 

municipal  voters'  league 

i 

We  express  our  confidence  in  the  Municipal  Voters' 
League  and  our  appreciation  of  its  nonpartisan  services  in  be- 
half of  honesty  and  efficiency  In  the  conduct  of  our  public 
business.  We  urge  all  voters  to  inform  themselves  concerning 
the  recommendations  of  the  League,  and  we  call  on  the  Council 
to  continue  the  practice  of  nonpartisan  organization  inaugurat-  » 
ed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  League. 

PARTI  SERVICE 

'  C: 
We  recognize  that  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  prin-  gj, 

ciples  for  which  we  stand  we  must  vote  only  for  those  candidates  ,. 
for  public  office  who  are  in  accord  with  this  platform  and  com- 
petent to  further  its  ends.  We  therefore  urge  upon  all  women 
the  necessity  for  active  participation  in  the  coming  election. 
We  recommend  that  they  do  not  sell  their  influence  in  behalf  of 
any  candidate  for  public  office. 


PLEDGE  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

We  pledge  our  citizenship  to  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  all  the  citizens  and  to  the  securing  of  equality  of 
opportunity  for  "all  the  children  of  all  the  people." 

The  speeches,  we  regret  to  say,  must  be 
limited  to  five  minutes.   A  bell  will  be  rung  as  a 
warning  at  the  end  of  four  minutes,  and  it  will  be 
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rung  again  to  stop  at  the  end  of  five  minutes. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  day  is  the  president 
of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club.   This  club  has  stood 
sponsor  for  almost  every  good  thing  ever  started  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  the 
first  speech  of  the  day,  on  "A  Call  to  Duty,"  should 
be  made  by  its  president,  Mrs.  Harlan  Ward  Cooley. 


The  education  of  the  children  of  Chicago  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  men  and  women  who  form  the  Teach- 
ers1 Federation,  and  the  next  speaker  is  the  presi- 
dent of  that  Federation — Mrs.  Ida  L.  M.  Fursman. 


When  I  first  knew  the  next  speaker,  sixteen 
years  ago,  she  was  trying  to  bolster  up  and  put  on 
its  feet  the  Juvenile  Court.   Since  then  she  has  been 
trying  to  put  a  good  many  other  organizations  on 
their  feet.   She  is  going  to  speak  today  on  one  of 
Chicago's  constructive  measures — "Community  Centers." 
She  has  such  a  bad  cold,  she  can  speak  only  two  min- 
utes— Mrs.  George  Bass. 


The  citizens  of  Chicago  who  have  cared  about 
good  government  have  always  been  guided  in  their 
choice  of  candidates  by  the  Municipal  Voters'  League, 
a  nonpartisan  organization,  and  our  next  speaker  has 
been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in  that  organization — Mr.  Frank  Scott. 


The  next  speaker  is  the  dean  of  the  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy,  assistant  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.   She  has  made  a  study  of  the  hous- 
ing problems  of  Chicago — Miss  Breckinridge. 
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Chicago  was  very  proud  when  it  acquired  a 
Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  and  its  citizens 
are  proud  of  its  scientific  women.  We  are  going  to 
hear  from  one  of  those  women  today  about  the  sani- 
tarium— Dr.  Alice  Hamilton. 


The  next  speaker  is  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  Crime  Commission  and  superintendent  of  the 
Immigrant  Protective  League.  She  will  talk  on 
"Crime" — Miss  Grace  Abbott. 


10 
We  may  not  have  the  State  with  us  today,  but   Ki 
we  have  the  Church,  in  the  person  of  the  pastor  of 
one  of  the  largest  congregations  in  Chicago,  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church.  This  pastor  has  not  been 
content  to  work  and  preach  only  in  hJ  s  own  parish, 
but  has  had  at  heart  the  constructive  problems  of 
Chicago,  and  he  is  going  to  talk  to  you  today  on 
"Recreation"-— the  Reverend  John  Timothy  Stone. 

ed 

Down  in  her  ward,  the  next  speaker  is  fre-    lli< 
quently  spoken  of  by  the  children  as  "The  Garbage 
Lady."  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  know  that  she 
knows  as  much  about  the  disposal  of  the  cityTs  waste 
as  any  other  woman,  perhaps  any  man,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.   She  is  going  to  talk  to  us  today  on  "Health" 
— Miss  Mary  McDowell,  president  of  the  Woman's  City   ber 
Club.  f:a 


The  next  speaker  is  the  vice-president  of 
the  Chicago  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  and  he 
probably  knows  as  much  about  the  uses  and  abuses  of 


c 
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civil  service  as  any  man  in  Chicago — Mr.  William  B. 
Hale. 


The  next  speaker  is  one  who  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  educational  matters.   She  has 
been  president  of  the  Mothers'  Congress,  and  has  al- 
ways been  actively  interested  in  educational  reform 
— Mrs.  William  Hefferan. 


The  next  speaker  is  perhaps  the  only  working 
woman  who  has  ever  been  given  a  federal  appointment. 
Miss  Nestor  was  appointed  on  the  Commission  for  Con- 
sidering National  Aid  for  Vocational  Education.  She 
will  talk  on  "Working  Women  and  the  Police." 


The  next  speaker  is  the  Civic  Director  of 
the  Woman's  City  Club.   She  has  always  been  interest- 
ed in  our  police  stations,  and  she  was,  I  think,  the 
first  person  to  make  a  report  on  the  police  stations 
of  Chicago.   She  will  talk  to  us  on  "The  Police" — 
Miss  Vittum. 


The  last  speaker  of  the  day  is  the  president 
of  the  Chicago  Equal  Suffrage  Association  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  the  National  American  Women's  Suf- 
frage Association.   It  is  fitting  that  she  speak  to 
us  on  national  obligations — Mrs.  James  W.  Morrison. 


As  you  leave  the  theater  you  will  find  some 
contribution  boxes  in  the  lobby.   It  is  hoped  that 
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chise  only  for  the  noblest  ends  I 


you  will  feel  disposed  to  give  a  small  contribution 
toward  the  expense  of  this  meeting.   The  ushers  will 
also  hand  you  as  you  leave  a  copy  of  the  platform. 
Please  take  it  home  and  read  it  to  your  family,  your 
friends  and  your  club — and  your  candidates!  The 
fourth  day  of  April  is  election  day.  All  women  are 
urged  to  go  to  the  polls  and  to  vote  only  for  such 
candidates  as  are  in  accord  with  the  principles  advo- 
cated in  this  platform.   Away  with  the  political 
spoils  systeml  We  have  talked  enough  about  civic 
righteousness.   Let  us  live  it!   Let  us  use  our  fran- 
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The  Road  to  Destruction  Made 
Easy  in  Chicago 


2  il 


FOR  nine  years  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Cnicago  has 
been  carefully  watching  both  physical  conditions  and  moral  surround- 
ings in  theatres,  dance  halls,  cabarets,  amusement  parks  and  lake  boats, 
as  well  as  other  places  which,  unless  they  are  properly  regulated,  easily 

subject  young  people  to  the  grossest  temptations. 

I  (0 

During  these  nine  years  the  Association  has  been  encouraged  many 
times  to  believe  that  conditions  were  improved,  but  investigations 
made  during  the  past  eight  months  have  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
general  non-enforcement  of  law  in  Chicago  has  become  dangerously 
registered  in  these  very  amusement  places.  So  shocking  have  conditions  be-  J 
come  that  even  well  intentioned  young  people  in  search  of  recreation,  at  the 
present  moment  in  Chicago,  walk  a  road  easily  leading  to  destruction.  , 

Although  the  city  administration  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  : 
lake  boats,  the  conditions  on  the  excursion  steamers  afford  one  more  L 
danger  to  Chicago  youth.  Young  people  would  have  a  right  to  consider  ffi 
that  an  excursion  on  Lake  Michigan  would  be  a  perfectly  reputable  ' 
ting,  and  even  a  somewhat  careful  mother  might  naturally  assume  * 
that  her  daughter  would  be  safe  with  a  party  of  young  people  "spending  '" 
the  day  on  the  lake.  "  She  could  hardly  be  expected  to  know  that  there  J- 
are  two  distinct  types  of  lake  boats — those  that  carry  the  holiday  and 
excursion  crowds,  and  those  that  carry  the  regular  passenger  and 
business  traffic;  nor  would  she  know  that  as  a  usual  thing  numbers  of 
disreputable  people  habitually  travel  on  the  excursion  boats.  These 
latter  carry  the  largest  number  of  people — not  all  of  them  by  any  means  ^ 
an  undesirable  type,  but  the  respectable  people  are  used  by  the  disorderly 
element  as  a  cloak  for  their  improper  conduct. 


M 

Itb 
Itai 


The  disorderly  groups  are  of  two  kinds;     young  women  who  are 
professional  prostitutes  and  men  who  follow  the  excursion  crowds  looking     l 
for  women  recruits.    There  is  still  another  group  consisting  of  young  men  v** 
and  women  who  are  already  acquainted  but  without  social  standards;  * 
they  are  perhaps  drifting  toward  the  "lover"  stage  and  quickly  reflect  i- 

the  laxity  and  disorder  on  the  boat.    They  start  out  for  a  day's  excursion,  ";-: 

pen 
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but  find  the  voyage  longer  than  they  had  anticipated.     The  boat 
delayed  several  hours  and  they  return  to  the  city  with  their  relations 
irrevocably  altered  and  the  whole  aspect  of  their  future  changed. 

The  largest  of  these  excursion  boats  is  licensed  to  accommodate 
2,800  people  and  doubtless  often  exceeds  this  limit.  A  crowd  of  this  size 
on  shore  would  be  well  policed,  but  the  excursion  boats  often  do  not  have 
more  than  one  police  officer  on  board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  this  large 
number  of  people  in  order.  The  lack  of  supervision  encourages  a  curious 
tendency  in  the  individual  to  permit  himself  greater  license  of  conduct  in 
a  crowd  and  in  unfamiliar  surroundings  than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
[f  for  no  other  reason  than  this  every  boat  should  be  well  policed. 

While  the  regular  boat  excursion  is  supposed  to  take  only  one  day, 
the  excursion  boats  often  are  late  and  frequently  do  not  dock  until 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning;  sometimes  as  late  as  four  or  five 
ydock. 

The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  made  its  first  investigation 
)f  lake  excursion  boats  in  1910,  only  to  be  startled  and  horrified  by  its 
indings.  For  two  reasons  it  did  not  publish  the  result  of  its  investigation. 
First,  because  the  members  of  its  Board  felt  that  it  would  be  most 
infortunate  if  the  parents  of  respectable  young  people  should  feel 
,hat  they  must  deprive  their  children  of  what  ought  to  be  a  wholesome 
tnd  sane  recreation;  and  second,  because  they  did  not  doubt  that  these 
;onditions  would  be  quickly  remedied  when  brought  to  the  attention  of 
he  management  of  the  steamboat  lines. 

After  repeated  letters  had  been  sent  to  the  managers,  the  owners 
,nd  as  many  of  the  local  stockholders  as  could  be  found,  and  after  many.of 
hese  letters  had  been  followed  by  personal  visits,  both  of  these  efforts 
laving  failed  to  elicit  any  co-operation  or  to  produce  any  improvement  in 
onditions,  the  Association  tried  prosecuting  the  steamboat  management 
>n  the  charge  of  selling  liquor  to  minors.  This  charge  could  not  be 
ustained  because  of  the  difficulty  of  establishing  jurisdiction. 

If  the  offense  occurred  within  three  miles  of  Chicago,  it 
7&s  a  violation  of  a  city  ordinance;  from  there  to  the  middle  of  the 
ike  it  was  breaking  a  law  of  the  state  of  Illinois;  then  the  boat 
ailed  into  the  waters  of  the  state  of  Michigan  and  for  three  miles  before 
mding  was  under  the  ordinances  of  the  approaching  port.  The  same 
ifficulty  obtained  in  regard  to  open  violations  of  decency  involved 
l  renting  staterooms — the  same  space  was  often  rented  over  and  over 
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gain  during  one  crossing.  The  Association  did  not  attempt  to  prosecute 
under  the  charge  of  gambling,  indecent  dancing,  soliciting,  etc.,  although 
all  of  these  offenses  were  obvious. 

Two  years  were  spent  in  establishing  the  futility  of  prose-  1 
cutions.  The  third  year  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  invoked 
the  aid  of  a  committee  of  the  Union  League  Club,  who  finally  called 
together  at  a  luncheon  some  of  the  owners  and  stockholders  of  the  excur- 
sion boats  to  hear  the  reports  directly  from  the  Association.  At  this  lunch- 
eon— possibly  becauseoftalkof  indictment  by  a  Grand  Jury — thegentlemen 
invited  to  the  luncheon  promised  immediate  reforms.  In  the  next  few 
weeks  one  boat,  never  one  of  the  worst,  was  thoroughly  cleaned  up,  the 
staterooms  were  removed,  the  bar  was  minimized,  the  decks  were  better 
lighted,  and  the  police  supervision  was  increased.  In  many  of  the  ex- 
cursion boats,  however,  only  very  superficial  changes  were  made,  and 
during  the  following  summer  conditions  were  almost  as  bad  as  ever;  [ 
as  for  the  boat  which  had  been  improved — the  Pere  Marquette,  it  un- 
happily went  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

For  several  seasons  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  began  over 
again  its  dreary  round  of  securing  small  improvements  while  the  essential 
dangers  were  untouched.  Some  help  came  from  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  investigate  the  charge  that  "lake  steamers 
are  detrimental  to  the  character  of  public  school  children,"  whose 
findings  corroborated  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  report.  Further 
publicity  was  obtained  of  the  shocking  conditions  on  lake  excursion 
•*oats  incorporated  in  the  1911  report  of  the  Chicago  Vice  Commission, 
nese  findings  agreed  with  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
that  the  evils  could  be  corrected  only  by  insisting  that  the  Federal 
authorities  under  whose  control  the  boats  are  run    enforce   the   law. 


In  the  summer  of  1915  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  by  the  Association 
to  secure  action  from  the  federal  authorities.  Repeated  visits  were 
made  to  the  office  of  the  federal  officials  connected  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  by  a  curious  coincidence  a  full  report  was  handed  f 
to  the  Deputy  Inspector  of  Customs  the  very  day  before  the  Eastland 
disaster.  The  two  government  officials  interviewed,  both  expressed  their 
interest  in  and  approval  of  the  work  of  the  Association,  and  promised 
to  take  up  the  matter  at  once  with  the  management  of  the  steamship 
lines.  Under  the  horror  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Eastland,  the  newspapers 
were  eager  for  any  material  relating  to  the  lake  boats.  They  were  given  i  ' d0( 
access  to  the  records  of  the  Association  and  for  several  days  made  full 
use  of  the  material. 
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The  Association  had  a  right  to  hope  that  in  the  reforms  which 
was  assumed  would  undoubtedly  follow  such  a  disaster,  the  moral  and 
social  conditions  of  the  boats  would  be  considered  as  well  as  adequate 
safety  provisions.  Before  the  end  of  the  season,  however,  the  lake  excursion 
boats  were  running  with  their  usual  quota  of  passengers,  and  most  of  the 
old  shocking  conditions  prevailed,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  investiga- 
tors of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association.  Forty  trips  in  all  were  made  by 
these  men  across  Lake  Michigan,  covering  six  different  steamship  lines. 
On  most  of  the  investigated  boats,  paddle  games,  roulette  wheels,  doll 
and  candy  raffles  were  permitted.  The  dancing  was  vulgar,  rough  and 
indecent.  Liquor  was  often  sold  to  minors;  men  and  women 
drank  freely;  couples  lay  about  in  each  other's  arms  on  poorly  lighted 
decks;  staterooms  were  rented  indiscriminately  to  men  and  women 
without  any  regard  to  their  marital  relations — in  many  instances  to 
young  people  under  18  years  of  age;  men  were  taking  liberties  with 
decent  looking  girls,  some  of  whom  were  intoxicated.  The  safety 
appliances  were  used  as  seats;  the  life  boats  were  covered  with  people 
who  were  lying  on  them;  ropes  were  tied  up  in  knots,  and  in  case  of 
accident  there  would  have  been  great  loss  of  life. 

Shall  this  be  allowed  to  continue?  The  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion feels  that  nothing  effective  can  be  done  about  safeguarding  life 
and  morals  on  the  lake  boats  without  a  large  body  of  public  opinion. 
It  seems  incredible  that  after  the  enormous  loss  of  life  on  the 
Eastland  this  has  not  been  secured.  While  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  do  away  with  prostitution  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  segregated 
district  is  practically  closed,  many  of  the  lake  excursion  boats,  seemii 
to  offer  innocent  enjoyment  with  the  fresh  air  and  the  holiday  making 
which  city  young  people  so  obviously  need,  are  virtually  floating  houses 
of  vice  and  a  fruitful  source  of  supply  for  the  so-called  "White  Slaver." 

As  the  season  of  1916  opens  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
is  planning  to  do  the  usual  amount  of  investigating,  and  it  hopes  at  last 
to  secure  a  genuine  co-operation  from  the  federal  authorities,  with  some 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Harbor,  Wharves  and  Bridges  Committee  of  the 
City  Council. 

AMUSEMENT  PARKS. 

One  naturally  assumes  that  an  evening  spent  by  young  people  in 
the  park — even  an  amusement  park — from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  out 
of  doors  and  filled  with  people  of  all  ages,  would  be  free  from  the  more 
open  temptations  which  one  easily  associates  with  dance  halls,  cabarets, 
etc.     On  the  contrary,  however,  the  investigators  of  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
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active  Association  have  found  that  there  is  no  public  opinion  against 
the  most  open  familiarity  on  the  grounds  of  the  amusement  parks;  that 
overt  indecencies  are  overlooked  by  the  good-natured  crowds;  that 
there  is  no  official  supervision;  and  that  young  people  after  the  ex- 
citement of  the  evening  are  allowed  to  go  unchecked  down  the  most 
direct  road  to  destruction.  The  assistant  to  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Cook  County  recently  spoke  of  the  prairies  adjacent  to  one  of 
our  amusement  parks  as  "the  largest  house  of  assignation  in  Chicago." 

An  investigation  made  of  one  amusement  park,  covering  six  visits, 
was  perhaps  typical  of  many  of  the  other  parks.  This  investigation 
disclosed  vulgar  and  suggestive  advertisements  for  penny  arcades, 
although  the  display  inside  was  often  very  tame;  many  gambling 
devices  were  in  operation;  girls  of  eighteen  years  were  drinking  to 
excess;  small  children  with  older  people  were  drinking  beer;  a  child  three 
years  old  was  seen  intoxicated.  As  it  was  so-called  Carnival  Week, 
dozens  of  girls  were  dressed  in  men's  clothes  or  in  baseball  suits,  almost 
inviting  the  horse  play  which  was  accorded  them.  Men  were  taking 
undue  liberties  with  girls  and  open  embracing  was  seen  everywhere. 
Children  under  16  years  of  age  were  employed  on  floats  in  an  evening 
parade,  thus  violating  the  Child  Labor  Law.  Two  pairs  of  deformed 
twins  were  displayed  in  a  side  show ;  groups  of  intoxicated  girls  and  boys 
were  seen  wandering  around  the  grounds  with  their  arms  around  each 
other;  young  girls  were  sitting  on  the  knees  of  their  escorts.  At  midnight 
the  grounds  were  crowded.  Hundreds  of  children  were  among  the  last 
to  leave,  and  many  girls  were  joined  by  young  men  as  they  left  the  park, 
editions  in  the  dance  halls  were  good  in  this  park,  but  the  supervision 
on  the  grounds  was  not  sufficient,  and  indiscriminate  selling  of  liquor 
to  minors  and  familiarity  between  young  men  and  women  evidently 
led  to  immorality.  While  the  park  reported  upon  doubtless  was  one  of 
the  worst  in  the  city,  its  general  demoralization  was  not  unlike  that  found 
in  all  of  the  parks  investigated. 

THEATRES. 

During  the  last  decade  the  "movies"  have  attracted  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  young  people.  In  1909  there  were  in  Chicago  405 
five  and  ten-cent  theatres.  The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  at  that 
time  was  anxious  to  get  an  idea  of  conditions  in  the  theatres,  and  their 
officers  made  1,156  visits  to  them.  The  investigation  showed  a  .de- 
moralized condition  of  affairs,  and  216  violations  of  law  were  reported 
to  the  police,  the  building  and  fire  departments,  and  the  state  factory 
inspector. 
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In  1911  the  Association  undertook  another  investigation  of  the 
theatres.  They  found  that  because  the  price  of  the  license  for  the  smaller 
theatres  had  been  raised,  there  were  then  only  298  third-class  theatres; 
in  288  of  these,  motion  pictures  were  shown,  of  which  251  were  good,  33 
fair,  and  only  4  were  bad.  At  this  time  the  Association  also  found  that  there 
had  been  a  general  improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  theatres. 

Since  1911  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  has  constantly  had 
its  officers  visit  the  moving  picture  shows  and  the  cheap  theatres  in 
their  districts.  For  a  time  the  conditions  seemed  greatly  improved  and 
this  improvement  has  continued  up  to  the  present  city  administration. 
The  Censorship  Committee  under  Second  Deputy  Funkhouser  of  the 
Morals  Division  of  the  City  Police,  with  its  ten  censors  appointed  under 
civil  service,  has  done  extremely  good  work.  This  department  has  been 
much  criticized  by  the  motion  picture  men  and  by  some  of  the  newspapers 
who  have  objected  to  its  censorship.  During  all  these  attacks,  however, 
it  has  been  steadily  upheld  by  women's  clubs  and  other  organizations 
who  have  appreciated  the  excellent  service  it  has  rendered  to  the  youth 
of  Chicago.  That  the  admirable  work  of  this  Board  of  Censors  has  more 
than  a  local  reputation  can  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  California 
whenever  it  is  especially  desired  to  attract  a  most  respectable  audience, 
the  film  is  advertised  as  having  been  censored  by  the  Chicago  Board. 

The  Association  has  recently  received  many  complaints  in  regard 
to  moving  pictures  and  realizes  how  difficult  it  has  been  for  Major 
Funkhouser  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  his  department  under  the  con* 
stant  pressure  to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  There  have  even  bet,, 
persistent  rumors  that  the  Morals  Department  of  the  City  Police  was  to  be 
abolished,  a  calamity  which  would  speedily  throw  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  moving  picture  theatres  back  to  where  they  were  when  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  began  its  investigation  several  years  ago. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1915  when  the  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion made  an  investigation  of  14  theatres  on  South  State  Street,  the  results 
were  found  to  be  very  discouraging.  In  only  two  of  these  fourteen  thea- 
tres was  the  performance  respectable;  though  the  advertisements  on  the 
outside  were  in  every  case  worse  than  the  performance,  and  in  many 
instances  the  advertisements  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  went  on  inside. 
The  barkers  employed  by  the  management  appealed  to  the  sporting  blood 
in  the  crowd,  urged  them  to  see  the  living  models,  assured  the  men  that 
they  needed  the  stimulus  which  the  performance  would  give  them.  In 
11  out  of  the  14  theatres,  children  were  present  in  the  audience;  in  7 
the  advertisements  were  very  objectionable;    in  1  they  were  indecent; 
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'in  2  theatres  chorus  girls  danced  in  the  aisles,  flashing  an  electric  light  in 
the  faces  of  the  men  and  singing  a  song  about  wanting  someone  to  love 
them.  In  3  theatres  indecent  folders  were  given  away  to  the  purchasers 
of  candy;  in  2  theatres  professional  tattooers  were  advertising  their 
skill  and  occasionally  securing  a  client.  In  7  theatres  the  dances  were 
coarse,  obscene  and  vulgar.  In  5  there  were  muscle  dancers  who  posed 
and  danced  suggestively;  in  6  theatres  women  in  tights  posed  as  living 
pictures,  such  as  Liberty,  September  Morn,  etc.  In  2  theatres  women 
danced  practically  nude. 

The  shows  were  all  of  a  low  order.  Pictures  of  actresses  in  scant 
costumes  and  suggestive  poses  were  openly  displayed  outside,  while 
inside  the  vaudeville  skits  were  vulgar,  the  dances  were  suggestive, 
and  the  performers  often  scantily  clothed.  Twelve  of  these  theatres 
were  reported  to  the  Morals  Division  of  the  City  Police  Department. 
Nothing  was  done  and  they  were  reported  a  second  time.  Fortunately, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Morals  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Church 
Federation,  8  of  the  theatres  have  since  been  closed.  This  was  the  more 
necessary  since  the  majority  of  these  14  theatres  are  in  the  vicinity  of  one 
of  our  large  public  schools  whose  pupils  are  among  the  patrons  of  the 
theatres. 

DANCE  HALLS. 

The  majority  of  young  people  dependent  upon  public  sources  for 
recreation  doubtless  find  it  most  often  in  a  public. dance  hall.  For  this 
very  reason  these  places  should  be  kept  as  decent  and  wholesome  as 
ossible;  but  at  present  in  almost  all  of  them  liquor  is  sold  to  young 
people.  This  is  due  to  an  iniquitous  law  peculiar  to  Chicago  which 
provides  that  a  special  bar  permit  can  be  issued  by  the  Mayor  to  any 
group  of  people  who  call  themselves  a  society  organized  for  "fraternal, 
educational  or  charitable  purposes,"  and  who  pay  six  dollars  for  permis- 
sion to  sell  liquor  from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Such  an  application  is  supposedly  investigated  by  the 
police  and  a  permit  given  only  to  responsible  organizations.  Many  of  these 
permits  are  given  to  people  whose  real  object  is  solely  to  sell  liquor. 
In  some  cases  they  have  been  granted  to  saloon-keepers  who  by  the  use 
of  a  permit  can  sell  liquor  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  thus 
avoid  closing  at  one  o'clock  as  required  by  a  city  ordinance.  In  utter 
confusion  of  mind,  one  young  woman  came  to  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  itself  to  ask  how  a  special  bar  permit  might  be  obtained. 
She  wanted  to  make  a  trip  to  New  York  and  had  heard  that  by  hiring  a 
dance  hall  and  selling  liquor  she  could  make  five  or  six  hundred  dollars 
in  one  night. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  1914  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  an  ordinance 
in  the  City  Council  which  prohibited  the  sale  of  liquor  in  any  dance 
hall.  There  was  so  much  objection  to  this  ordinance  on  the  part  of  alder- 
men^representing  foreign  born  constituencies  that  a  compromise  or- 
dinance was  introduced  and  passed  in  April  1915.  This  ordinance 
provides  that  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  issuance  of  special 
bar  permits;  that  application  for  such  permits  must  be  made  fifteen  days 
before  the  date  on  which  the  entertainment  is  to  be  given,  and  that  it 
must  contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  officers  of  the  club  seeking 
the  permit;  that  the  city  collector  must  keep  posted  in  his  office  a  list 
of  such  applicants;  that  any  citizen  may  file  an  objection  to  the  issuance 
of  the  permit  within  five  days  of  the  entertainment;  that  a  bond  of 
$3,000  must  be  given  with  every  application  for  a  permit;  that  if  any 
objectionable  feature  occurs  at  the  entertainment  it  can  be  reported 
within  five  days  by  any  citizen,  and  if  this  complaint  is  sustained  when 
investigated  by  the  Second  Deputy  of  Police,  the  officers  of  the  organiza- 
tion can  be  held  accountable.  The  Juvenile  Protective  Association, 
however,  has  found  that  the  present  police  department  is  making  little 
effort  to  enforce  this  ordinance. 

So  carelessly  are  the  permits  issued  that  in  one  case  the  man  in 
whose  name  the  permit  was  granted  had  been  dead  for  several  weeks. 
The  result  of  this  great  laxness  is  that  many  bar  permits  are  granted  with- 
out investigation  to  "fly  by  night''  clubs  who  have  no  financial  or  moral 
standing,  sometimes  to  organizations  without  even  an  address  and  again 
to  several  individuals  who  have  combined  for  the  purpose  and  who  give 
a  dance  solely  to  make  money. 

Among  the  clubs  whose  special  bar  permits  were  investigated 
the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  were  those  bearing  such  absurd 
names  as  The  Merry  Whirlers,  the  Put  Away  Trouble  Club,  the  Girls' 
Taxi  Club  and  the  Tutti  Trampi  Club. 

The  present  situation  is  extremely  discouraging  because  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association,  as  well  as  many  other  agencies  in  Chicago,  for 
the  last  six  years  has  made  repeated  attempts  to  better  conditions  in 
the  dance  halls.  The  Association  began  its  efforts  in  1910  because  it 
received  so  many  complaints  regarding  dance  halls  from  mothers  whose 
children  were  attending  dances  in  public  halls  that  the  Association  deter- 
mined upon. an  exhaustive  investigation.  For  sixteen  months  it  had 
investigators  in  328  dance  halls;  many  of  public  halls  were  visited  a 
number  of  times.  The  results  of  this  investigation  showed  that  the 
public  dance  halls  of  Chicago  were  largely  controlled  by  the  saloon  and 
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ice  interests,  many  of  the  halls  being  owned  by  the  brewery  com- 
panies. As  a  consequence,  hundreds  of  young  girls  are  annually 
started  on  the  road  to  destruction,  for  the  saloon  keepers  and  most  of  the 
dance  hall  owners  have  but  one  end  in  view,  and  that  is  profit.  In  the 
majority  of  the  dances  visited  during  these  sixteen  months,  liquor  to 
minors  was  sold  in  more  than  half  of  the  halls,  the  grossest  and  most 
dangerous  form  of  tough  dancing  was  being  practiced,  and  in  only  seven- 
teen instances  did  the  police  render  good  service.  It  was  found  that 
190  halls  had  saloons  opening  into  them,  and  that  liquor  was  sold  in  240 
out  of  the  328  halls.  The  employes  of  these  halls  were  always  ready  to 
give  information  to  young  people  regarding  the  location  of  disreputable 
hotels,  and  in  many  cases  the  use  of  the  dance  hall  premises  for  immoral 
purposes  was  connived  at  by  the  management.  Many  of  the  halls  were 
poorly  lighted;  there  was  little  protection  in  case  of  fire  and  the  ventilation 
was  wretched. 

The  conditions  in  the  worst  halls  were  reported  by  the  Association 
to  the  police  or  to  the  city's  chief  executive,  and  in  consequence  some 
licenses  were  revoked  and  in  many  of  the  halls  conditions  were  improved. 
In  the  winter  of  1912-1913  the  Association  kept  six  investigators  busy 
visiting  the  dance  halls,  and  began  a  systematic  prosecution  of  proprietors 
bringing  many  of  them  into  court  charged  with  sale  |of  liquor  to  minors. 
In  three  instances  the  Association  upon  request  furnished  social  workers, 
to  supervise  Italian  dance  halls,  and  these  workers  were  paid  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  halls.  This  experiment  was  a  success,  and  the  halls  so 
supervised  became  thoroughly  respectable.  The  O'Hara  Investigating 
^mmittee  and  the  Curran  Commission  summoned  many  dance  hall 
weepers  before  them  and  the  officers  of  this  Association  were  called  to 
give  evidence  concerning  some  of  the  halls.  They  did  so,  using  the  card 
index  of  the  dance  halls,  which  is  kept  by  the  Association.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  publicity  incurred  thereby,  the  dance  hall  proprietors 
took  more  pains  with  their  halls  and  conditions  seemed  somewhat 
improved.  In  the  winter  of  1914-1915  another  investigation  was  made 
covering  about  fifty  of  the  worst  halls.  While  some  of  them  were  bad, 
the  conditions  on  the  whole  showed  improvement.  Under  the  present 
city  administration  however,  the  dance  halls  during  the  winter  of  1915 
1916  are  more  open  in  their  violations  of  decency  and  in  their  disregard 
of  all  city  ordinances  and  state  laws  than  ever  before. 

The  Association  has  had  investigators  in  the  dance  halls  during  the 
entire  winter.  There  are  now  about  800  such  halls  in  Chicago.  The 
investigators  report  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  liquor  to  minors,  improper 
and  indecent  dancing,  undue  familiarity  between  young  men  and  girls, 
and  such   flagrant  indecencies  that  they  are  absolutely   unprintable. 
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At  one  dance  investigated  by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  o^ 
March  7th,  1916,  intoxicated  waiters  were  seen  hugging  and  kissing 
girls;  young  men  held  girls  upon  their  knees;  the  girls  were  immodestly 
clothed ;  the  premises  of  the  dance  hall  itself  were  used  for  improper  pur- 
poses. Three  policemen  were  present  at  this  dance,  all  of  whom  drank 
freely.  The  license  of  this  hall  was  revoked  two  years  ago  because  of 
a  disgraceful  incident  which  occurred  on  the  premises  and  this  dance  hall 
was  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Morals  Commission  who  in  November, 
1915,  recommended  that  its  license  be  revoked.  Under  the  present 
administration  its  dances  are  unrestrained,  and  indecency  and  libertinism 
go  hand  in  hand. 

Another  dance  advertised  a  band  just  up  from  the  "Pup  Cafe." 
At  this  dance  the  patrons  were  almost  all  intoxicated ;  young  men  and 
women  were  immodest  in  their  actions  and  the  dancing  became 
so  vile  that  the  management  finally  interfered.  The  patrons  were  negroes 
and  whites  who  danced  together  in  a  grossly  immoral  way. 

The  "Put  Away  Trouble  Club"  was  investigated  on  March  21,  1916. 
The  crowd  was  extremely  boisterous;  men  shouted  at  each  .other  across 
the  room;  frequent  screams  were  heard  from  the  women;  boys  and  girls 
would  sit  for  many  minutes  locked  in  close  embrace  until  the  bystanders 
called  time.  The  investigators  reported  that  the  dancing  was  the  worst 
they  had  ever  seen  in  a  public  dance  hall.  A  large  number  of  the  women 
present  seemed  to  be  professional  prostitutes.  Very  disgusting  muscle 
dances  were  given  by  a  few  women;  liquor  was  served  after  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  almost  all  of  the  young  men  were  intoxica' 
ed — one  couple  so  much  so  that  they  could  not  stand  up.  There  was  n^ 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  management  with  the  dancing;  two 
policemen  were  present  at  this  dance  but  made  no  ef  H  to  enforce  the 
three  o'clock  closing  ordinance  or  to  control  indecent  dancing.  There 
were  several  girls  present  under  18  years  of  age. 

When  this  dance  was  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Police  it  was  necessary 
to  deliver  the  report  to  him  by  hand  as  it  was  of  such  a  character  that 
it  could  not  be  sent  through  the  mails.  Yet  up  to  date  no  action  has 
been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  police  in  regard  to  this  dance  hall.  The 
Association  began  suit  against  four  of  the  officers  of  this  club.  The  case 
has  been  continued  twice,  and  is  now  set  for  hearing  May  18th.  But 
By  that  time  the  hall  where  this  dance  was  held  will  have  had  several 
other  dances,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  the  dance  hall  season  is  over. 

Another  dance  was  investigated  on  February  18th,  1916.  The 
Morals  Commission  recommended  on  November  15th,  1915,  that  the 
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license  of  the  hall  where  this  dance  was  held  be  revoked.  At  this  dance 
three  police  officers  were  seen  drinking;  another  policeman  was  acting 
improperly  with  a  woman;  from  twelve  to  three  o'clock  the  intoxication 
of  the  patrons  of  the  hall  became  apparent.  Women  were  sitting  upon 
men's  knees,  and  at  most  of  the  tables  where  liquor  was  served  men  and 
women  were  guilty  of  the  most  improper  conduct.  One  girl  of  only  17 
years,  who  was  very  much  intoxicated,  was  one  of  the  worst  offenders.  At 
three  o'clock  an  agent  in  livery  passed  through  the  hall  saying  "Nice 

rooms  at Hotel."     One  woman  was  giving  her  four  year  old 

boy  liquor  which  speedily  made  him  intoxicated,  much  to  the  amusement 
of  the  bystanders.  There  were  cabaret  singers  who  sang  while  passing 
between  the  tables  occasionally  snatching  a  glass  of  liquor  from  them. 

The  advertisements  for  this  dance  stated  that  the  democratic 
candidate  for  alderman  of  the  ward  was  to  be  the  floor  manager  and  urged 
patrons  of  the  dance  to  vote  for  him.  The  man  to  whom  the  bar  permit 
was  issued  decamped  with  the  funds  of  the  dance.  The  treasurer 
was  the  head  bell  man  at  the  hotel  where  it  was  announced  good 
rooms  could  be  procured. 

The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  regretfully  feel  that  the  police 
department  is  making  no  effort  whatever  to  properly  investigate  the 
applicants  for  special  bar  permits;  that  it  is  absolutely  indifferent  to 
the  three  o'clock  closing  ordinance;  and  that  although  policemen  are  pres- 
ent at  dances  the  majority  make  no  attempt  to  interfere  even  when  they 
;e  the  grossest  indecencies  and  the  most  immoral  actions.  The  guardians 
and  parents  of  young  people  might  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  our 
dance  halls,  licensed  under  the  city  administration  and  policed  by 
city  officials,  would  be  a  safe  place  for  their  wards.  On  the  contrary, 
at  many  of  the  dances  given  in  Chicago,  liquor  is  sold  so  openly  to  minors 
— common  decency  is  so  frequently  violated  and  immorality  so  condoned 
— that  the  dance  halls  positively  push  young  people  into  and  down  the 
road  to  destruction. 


CABARETS. 

Many  a  young  man  who  asks  a  girl  to  go  to  a  movie  with  him  of 
an  evening,  after  they  have  seen  the  film  feels  that  he  has  not  been  gallant 
unless  he  takes  his  girl  to  a  cabaret,  where  if  he  buys  a  few  drinks  they 
can  hear  the  singing,  dance,  and  "get  on"  to  the  newest  steps  as  demon- 
strated by  professionals. 
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The  establishment  of  cabarets  in  Chicago  saloons  on  a  large  sea. 
is  comparatively  new — possibly  not  more  than  a  year  or  two  old — and  has 
spread  rapidly.  The  larger  saloons,  which  had  vacant  space  or  a  big  room 
at  the  rear,  started  the  custom  by  employing  professional  entertainers 
in  order  to  attract  patrons.  The  man  across  the  street,  running  a  smaller 
saloon,  felt  that  he  could  not  afford  to  do  without  this  entertainment, 
and  if  he  had  a  back  room  he  put  in  a  few  tables,  hired  a  waiter,  and 
engaged  a  young  woman  to  sing  or  dance.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
more  than  half  the  saloons  in  Chicago — there  are  over  7,000  in  all — have 
cabarets  connected  with  them,  and  in  most  of  these  cabarets  young 
women  are  employed  to  sing  or  dance,  the  number  in  each  saloon  varying 
from  one  to  ten.  This  would  mean  that  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
young  girls  in  Chicago — probably  thousands  of  them — whose  business 
it  is  to  act  as  entertainers  in  the  saloons  with  cabarets  attached.  It  is 
not  required  of  these  girls  that  they  should  sing  well  or  be  especially 
proficient  in  dancing.  They  are  put  in  the  cabarets  in  order  that  they  may 
drink  with  the  patrons  and  the  girl  who  is  most  valuable  is  the  one 
who  is  able  to  induce  a  customer  to  order  the  largest  number  of  drinks. 
In  order  to  produce  excessive  thirst,  salted  nuts  are  distributed  free 
or  sold  for  a  small  sum  by  the  management  throughout  the  evening. 

These  girl  entertainers  secure  their  positions  from  agents  who  are 
licensed  by  the  State.  One  at  least  of  these  agents  makes  it  clear  to  the 
girl  he  is  engaging  that  he  does  not  care  whether  she  can  sing  or  not,  but 
that  if  she  will  comply  with  the  demands  he  makes  upon  her  he  will  get 
her  a  steady  job. 

All  agents  who  find  positions  for  girls  take  anywhere  from  five 
ten  per  cent  a  week  off  the  salary  earned,  if  a  position  is  secured.  The 
Association  has  knowledge  of  dishonesty  among  these  agents;  one  of  them 
found  a  place  for  a  young  girl  at  $25.00  a  week,  claiming  for  himself 
$1.75  or  7%  as  commission.  He  always  collected  her  wages  and  handed 
her  each  week  $23.25.  One  week,  however,  when  he  was  detained  by  a 
broken  down  automobile  she  insisted  upon  receiving  her  own  salary  less 
the  7%  commission.  Much  to  her  surprise,  she  was  given  $32.55,  her 
salary  really  having  been  $35.00,  and  the  a~ent  for  a  long  time  having 
illegally  retained  $11.75  each  week  for  himself. 

The  majority  of  girls  who  go  into  this  kind  of  work  are  young  girls 
from  the  country  who  feel  that  they  are  making  "easy  money"  because 
the  salaries  range  from  $18  to  $75  a  week — a  sum  which  seems  very 
large  to  an  unsophisticated  girl.  These  girls,  however,  really  make  very 
little,  as  they  are  required  to  wear  rather  fashionable  and  elaborate 
clothes,  and  their  wardrobe  costs  so  much  that  they  are  seldom  able  to 
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ve.  A  girl  who  sings  in  one  of  these  cabarets  is  also  required  to  drink 
with  the  patrons  The  majority  of  them  drink  whiskey;  though  occas- 
ionally one  is  found  who  will  not  drink;  one  such  girl  always  called  for  gin 
and  had  a  secret  understanding  with  the  waiter  that  he  was  to  bring  her 
only  cold  water  in  a  gin  glass;  in  this  manner  she  pretended  every  evening 
to  drink  a  dozen  glasses  of  gin. 

When  a  girl  applies  for  a  position  in  a  cabaret  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  manager  to  make  improper  proposals  to  her,  and  to  refuse  to  give 
her  a  position  if  she  will  not  accede  to  his  demands.  One  decent  young 
woman  who  sings  well  and  has  been  employed  in  various  cabarets,  has 
given  up  her  occupation,  stating  as  her  reason  that  no  self-respecting 
woman  could  sing  the  songs  or  commit  the  acts  now  required  of  her  by 
the  management.  In  the  majority  of  the  cabarets  the  girl  singer  is 
used  only  as  a  lure  for  the  men,  and  many  of  the  establishments  have 
rooming  houses  connected  with  them  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

It  is  commonly  stated  tnat,  the  police,  without  whose  connivance  it 
would  be  impossible  of  course  to  carry  on  many  of  the  features  at  present 
to  be  found  in  cabarets,  not  only  exact  the  usual  free  drinks  but  insist  upon 
"privileges"  with  the  cabaret  entertainers.  These  cabarets  are  now 
by  city  ordinance  forbidden  to  sell  drinks  after  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
a  law  which  is  interpreted  as  applying  only  to  the  bar,  and  cabaret  singers 
are  required  to  be  on  duty  between  one  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
In  some  of  the  larger  places  they  run  three  shifis  of  girls,  one  from  after- 
noon until  about  9  o'clock;  one  from  9  until  2  o'clock  and  the  third  until 
orning.  The  dancing  floor  in  the  cabaret  is  usually  a  small  space, 
which  is  used  by  the  entertainers  and  by  the  patrons  themselves  who 
dance.  When  the  floor  is  very  crowded,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  couples 
are  really  unable  to  move,  and  they  stand  in  one  place  going  through  the 
motions  of  dancing,  sometimes  in  a  vile  manner. 

Many  saloons  have  a  small  kitchen  connected  with  them  in  order 
that  they  may  keep  open  as  restaurants  on  Sunday.  From  this  kitchen 
is  served  beer  in  glasses,  and  in  order  to  convince  the  observer  that  they 
are  complying  with  the  Sunday  Closing  state  law,  next  to  each  glass  so 
served  is  placed  an  empty  bottle  o*  Alpha  or  "near-beer. "  In  some  of  the 
saloons  where  they  ostensibly  do  not  sell  liquor  after  one  o'clock,  it  is 
sold  by  taking  bottles  from  buckets  which  are  placed  at  midnight  under 
tables  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  room.  It  is  very  usual,  unfortunately, 
to  see  girls  at  these  cabarets  who  have  become  intoxicated,  and  who  are 
guilty  of  immodest  actions  of  which  they  would  be  incapable  were  they 
not  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
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Some  of  these  cabarets  have  pictures  of  nude  women  on  the  wal 
In  one  cabaret  the  investigator  observed  that  a  locked  room  at  the  rear 
was  frequently  resorted  to  by  cabaret  entertainers  and  their 
patrons.  Many  of  the  songs  sung  by  the  entertainers 
are  obscene;  in  fact,  when  a  girl  applies  to  an  agent  for  a 
position  he  asks  her  what  songs  she  knows,  and  often  remarks  after 
hearing  them  that  they  are  not  "tough  enough,"  and  urges  her  to  think 
up  something  else,  making  it  clear  that  he  wishes  to  arouse  the  baser 
passions  of  the  patrons.  Kissing  at  the  tables  is  extremely  common, 
men  often  crossing  over  to  other  tables  and  embracing  women  in  the 
most  open  manner.  At  one  cabaret  the  proprietor  told  a  girl  enter- 
tainer that  he  would  give  her  and  the  other  girl  entertainers,  rent  free, 
rooms  upstairs,  and  urged  them  to  make  "easy  money."  At  another 
cabaret  an  investigator  saw  a  girl  under  19  years  of  age  who  was  so 
intoxicated  that  she  was  carried  out  unconscious.  Two  of  the  men 
who  were  helping  her  seemed  to  be  quarreling  as  to  which  should  take 
care  of  her.  She  was  finally  put  into  a  taxi-cab,  both  men  accompanying 
her. 

It  is  in  cabarets  such  as  these  that  it  was  hoped  the  thirty  women 
police  recently  appointed  on  the  Chicago  force  could  be  of  value.  Un- 
fortunately, owing  to  a  lack  of  proper  system,  these  police  women  are 
scattered  over  the  city,  duplicating  the  work  of  other  agencies,  while 
the  cabarets  and  public  dance  halls  are  still  unguarded. 


One  of  the  worst  features  of  this  rapid  development  of  ohe  cabaret" 
is  that  the  girl  who  becomes  a  professional  entertainer  faces  three  peri. 
First,  she  is  interviewed  by  an  agent — often  disreputable — and  although 
she  may  escape  from  his  attentions,  when  she  enters  the  cabaret  she 
places  herself  in  the  power  of  the  proprietor  who,  in  many  cases,  makes 
evil  demands  upon  her.  Lastly,  she  is  an  open  prey  for  the  disreputable 
patrons  who,  demoralized  by  drink,  force  their  attentions  upon  her. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  young  girls  who  find  this  occupation  a  new 
opportunity  for  earning  money,  and  there  are  many  other  young  women 
who  would  not  dream  of  accepting  an  invitation  from  an  escort  to  enter 
an  ordinary  saloon  and  to  drink  over  the  bar,  who  are  willing  to  attend 
a  so-called  entertainment  even  though  it  be  held  in  a  room  back  of  a 
saloon.  Literally  thousands  of  young  people — young  boys  as  well  as 
girls — thus  make  their  first  acquaintance  not  only  with  public  drinking 
but  with  disreputable  characters  and  become  familiar  with  that  sinister 
evil  which  apparently  has  a  never-ending  capacity  for  masquerading 
as  recreation. 
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This  survey  of  the  public  sources  of  recreation  available  to  Chicago 
young  people  reveals  a  situation  in  many  respects  worse  than  that  ever 
before  found  by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association.  The  conditions 
have  never  been  good,  and  each  year  the  reports  of  investigators  have 
been  read  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart.  Nevertheless,  during  this  period 
there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement,  both  in  the  laws  and  in  their 
enforcement.  At  present,  however,  the  laws  and  city  ordinances  regulat- 
ing the  various  public  amusements  are  fairly  good,  but  unless  they  are 
enforced  with  a  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  the  police  for  decency  and 
good  will,  there  is  every  opportunity  that  the  immature  and  pleasure 
seeking  patrons  of  these  places  may  be  absolutely  ruined. 

Conditions  under  the  present  administration  in  the  dance  halls  and 
cabarets  are  worse  than  the  Association  has  ever  known  them  to  be.  They 
sound  a  ringing  challenge  to  the  moral  energy,  almost  to  the  maternal 
instinct,  of  the  good  women  of  Chicago,  that  they  may  rise  to  protect 
these  young  people  through  the  only  method  possible,  the  purification 
of  political  life. 


April  20th,  1916. 


LETTER  TO  CYRUS  McCORMICK44 

June  2,  1916 

Cyrus  H.  McConnick,  Esq., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

My  dear  Mr.  McCormick:- 

As  a  stockholder  in  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany may  I  say  to  you  how  fine  I  think  it  was  for  the  Company 
not  to  employ  any  strike-breakers  in  the  recent  strike,  and  to 
put  in  the  papers  those  very  excellent  notices  addressed  to 
their  employes.  A  stockholder  frequently  has  reason  to  blush 
for  a  company  in  which  he  is  interested,  but  personally  it  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  me  that  I  have  some 
share  in  the  International  Harvester  Company. 

I  know  very  little  about  the  strike  itself  but  I  have 
heard  that  the  Company  was  very  eager  to  learn  what  grievances 
were  back  of  the  recent  strike,  and  that  the  Company's  investi- 
gation resulted  in  something  like  fifty  concessions  being  made 
by  them.   This,  I  believt,  included  the  dismissal  of  one  or 
two  foremen  when  some  abuse  of  power  on  their  part  was  proven. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Company  had  done  its  best  to  pre- 
vent grievances  from  arising  and  would  much  rather  have  made 
these  concessions  than  have  their  employes  strike.  I  suppose 
that  the  information  you  secured  about  conditions  of  which  you 
were  unaware,  and  which  the  strike  brought  to  your  notice,  must 
have  demonstrated  to  you  that  without  some  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  employer  and  employe,  it  is  difficult  for  a  com- 
pany to  know  of  the  existence  of  grievances. 

Very  frequently  serious  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
employes  results  from  a  slight  misunderstanding  which  could 
easily  have  been  cleared  up  had  it  been  talked  over.  You  will 
remember  that  all  the  members  of  the  Industrial  Relations 

44  President,  International  Harvester  Co. 
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Commission,  including  employers,  declared  that  some  provision 
for  collective  bargaining — not  only  on  questions  of  hours  and 
wages  alone  but  on  general  factory  conditions — was  necessary. 
This  need  is  specially  great  when  a  large  number  of  the  em- 
ployes are  unable  to  speak  English  and  are  therefore  peculiarly 
helpless  in  their  relation  to  the  foremen,  and  the  grievances 
of  these  immigrant  men  and  women  need  to  be  patiently  consid- 
ered if  the  kind  of  relationship  is  secured  which  I  am  sure  you 
are  anxious  to  promote. 

The  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  agreement  provides  the 
best  basis  for  collective  bargaining  that  has  yet  been  tested 
in  this  country.  It  establishes  what  is,  in  effect,  an  indus- 
trial court  to  which  anyone  in  the  industry,  the  humblest  em- 
ploye as  well  as  employer  and  foreman,  may  submit  his  case.   It 
is  based  on  an  organization  open  to  all  employes  and  so  avoids 
the  difficulties  which  came  with  the  old  organization  along 
trade  lines  to  which  so  many  employers  objected.  It  is  not  a 
closed  shop  agreement.  Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx  testify  that 
the  agreement  has  paid  from  a  business  standpoint,  and  its 
success  has  also  been  shown  in  the  greatly  increased  mutual  re- 
spect and  good  feeling  of  both  employers  and  employes.  It  has 
made  such  welfare  work  as  the  Company  desires  to  undertake  much 
more  successful  than  it  could  otherwise  have  been  because  the 
employes  have  really  understood  it  and  so  have  made  more  cordial 
advances  to  the  employers. 

Sidney  Hillman,  from  the  employes'  side,  and  Carl 
Meyer  representing  the  Company,  were  the  men  who  worked  out  the 
plan.  Mr.  Hillman  is  himself  a  recent  immigrant  from  Eastern 
Europe,  and  for  this  reason  knows  much  better  than  any  other 
man  the  Immigrant  aspect  of  the  problem.  He  is  also  able  to 
understand,  and  make  others  understand,  the  well  intent ioned 
employers'  point  of  view.   I  am  wondering  if  you  would  consent 
to  see  Mr.  Hillman  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  in  regard  to 
some  plan  of  this  kind.   I  hope  very  much  that  you  will  not 
take  this  letter  in  any  other  than  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written.  It  is  not  in  any  way  intended  as  a  criticism  upon 
any  action  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  in  the  past. 
Perhaps  as  an  employer  owning  stock  in  many  of  these  companies, 
and  as  one  who  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  employes  in  their  homes, 
I  am  particularly  interested  from  the  side  of  both  employer 
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and  employe,  and  in  the  past  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  that  I  need  not  hesitate  to  make  any  suggestions  to  you.   It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  taking  advantage  of  your  courtesy 
in  writing  you  this  letter. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Esq., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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45  Printed,  1916,  by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association, 
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LETTER  TO  WILLIAM  HALE  THOMPSON46 

June  19,  1916 

To  the  Hon.  William  Hale  Thompson,  and  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Gentlemen: - 

During  the  last  few  months  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  has  through  its  officers  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion of  conditions  in  some  of  the  cabarets  of  Chicago.  This 
investigation  has  been  made  by  officers  who  are  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  Association,  many  of  whom  are  also  Volunteer  Pro- 
bation Officers. 

This  investigation  shows  a  complete  disregard  of  law 
in  specific  instances.  The  attached  seventy- three  affidavits 
reveal  violations  of 

(a)  The  one  o'clock  closing  ordinance 

(b)  The  Sunday  Closing  law 

(c)  The  ordinance  regulating  height  of  partitions  be- 
tween booths  in  drinking  rooms 

(d)  The  ordinance  regarding  unattended  women  in 
saloons 

(e)  Violations  of  state  laws  regulating  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  minors 

(f)  The  sale  of  liquor  to  drunkards 

(g)  The  presence  of  minors  unaccompanied  by  parents 
or  guardians  in  dance  halls  in  which  liquor  is  sold. 

The  affidavits  further  report  lewdness  and  obsceni- 
ties.  In  support  of  this  statement  we  respectfully  requeBt 
that  the  affidavits  relating  to  the  following  cabarets  and 


4a  Mayor  of  Chicago. 
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dance-halls  be  read  to  the  City  Council: 

Violation  of  Sunday  Closing. 
Affidavit  of  Harry  H.  Grigg 
Lambs  Cafe,  87  W.  Randolph. 
Sunday,  June  4th,  1916. 
Sale  of  Liquor  after  1  a.m.  also. 

Sale  of  Liquor  to  Minors. 

Affidavit  of  June  Purcell  Guild 
Casino,  White  City. 

Sale  of  Liquor  after  1  a.m. 
Ada  Cafe,  1362  W.  Madison 
Affidavit  of  Harry  H.  Grigg 

Drunkenness  of  Minors  and  Girls. 


Affidavit  of  June  Purcell  Guild 
Belvidere  Cafe,  858  M.  Clark  St. 


Affidavit  of  Alice  Lloyd  Jones  volunteer  social 
worker  Old  Style  Inn,  California  and  Division, 
May  21,  1916. 

Sale  of  Liquor  with  no  License. 
Affidavit  of  Arthur  A.  Guild 
Caddillac  Cafe,  2132  Wabash  Ave.,  June  15,  1916 

Soliciting  in  Cabaret. 

Affidavit  of  A.  E.  Webster 

New  Delaware  Cafe,  1735  W.  Madison,  March  9,  1916 

Illegal  Height  of  Booths. 

Affidavit  of  Gudrun  0.  Gunderson 

Hagel's  Cafe,  1024  N.  State  St.,  May  28,  1916 

The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  does  not  desire 
to  perform  police  duty  nor  is  it  equipped  for  it. 

On  May  15th  the  existence  of  a  riotous  all-night 
"Club'1  within  twenty  feet  of  the  Thirty-Eighth  Precinct  Police 
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Station  was  heralded  in  all  the  morning  papers.  The  police  of- 
fered no  explanation  as  to  the  existence  nor  the  unrestrained 
indecencies  of  this  Club,  but  merely  said  that  the  investigator 
should  have  reported  it  to  them. 

On  May  22d  the  Cadillac  Cafe  was  reported  to  the 
Mayor  as  selling  liquor  without  a  license.  Two  subsequent  re- 
ports were  sent  to  the  Mayor  and  a  report  was  also  made  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department  and  to  the  Police  Department.  The 
Federal  Government  has  acted  and  the  cafe  has  been  obliged  to 
take  out  a  government  license,  but  the  city  government  has  done 
nothing  up  to  June  16th  as  indicated  by  attached  affidavits. 

The  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  organized  for 
the  protection  of  youth,  wishes  respectfully  to  ask  if  some 
means  cannot  be  devised  by  which  existing  laws  regulating  the 
sale  of  liquor  can  be  enforced.  In  all-night  clubs  and  cabarets, 
young  people  are  constantly  being  stimulated  and  debauched. 
These  young  people  are  entitled  to  protection  from  their  city, 
and  their  parents  have  a  right  to  assume  that  laws  designed  to 
safeguard  their  children  are  being  enforced. 

The  7,155  saloon-keepers  of  the  city  are  also  en- 
titled to  protection  if  they  are  law-abiding.  Is  the  business 
of  those  who  are  obeying  the  law  to  be  ruined,  or  must  they  be- 
come disreputable  to  meet  the  competition  of  their  lawless  com- 
petitors? 

This  organization  is  not  asking  the  abolition  of  in- 
toxicating liquor — that  is  another  question.  This  Association 
asks  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  calls  upon  the  Mayor 
and  the  City  Council  for  more  effective  action. 

Very  truly  yours, 


President. 


The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  did  hot  have 
enough  money  to  keep  a  secretary  to  follow  up  the  people  work- 
ing in  the  "Block  System."  I  would  like  to  see  it  tried  again 


.7 

Printed,  1916,  by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association, 
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HONORING  JUDGE  MERRITT  W.  PINCKNEY48 

When  Judge  Mack  left  the  Juvenile  Court  in 
1907,  the  members  of  the  Association  which  I  repre- 
sent here  tonight  felt  that  there  could  never  be  an- 
other judge  who  would  care  as  much  for  the  court  or 
do  as  much  for  it  as  he  did. 

At  that  time  we  did  not  know  the  new  incum- 
bent, Judge  Pinckney,  and  were  rather  afraid  that  he 
might  not  approve  of  some  of  the  hopes  and  plans  we 
had  for  the  court  and  might  not  care  for  our  sugges- 
tions concerning  its  development.  The  first  time  we 
met  Judge  Pinckney,  however,  these  fears  were  laid 
at  rest  and  we  found  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  not  only  to  continue  the 
high  standard  established  by  Judge  Tuthill  and  Judge 
Mack,  but  that  he  possessed  a  real  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding for  children,  which,  after  all  is  the 
basic  foundation  for  a  successful  Juvenile  Court. 

As  an  example  of  this  I  recall  one  of  the 
first  times  I  ever  visited  the  court  after  Judge 
Pinckney  was  on  the  bench.  He  said  to  me,  "Will  you 
go  upstairs  to  the  Detention  Home  and  talk  to  a  lit- 
tle French  girl  of  fifteen  who  is  up  there  and  who 
is  in  trouble;  she  was  brought  into  court  this  morn- 
ing; she  doesn't  understand  English  and  I  fear  she 
has  been  abused  by  her  uncle  and  aunt.  She  looked 
so  tragic  that  I  wish  you  would  see  if  you  can't  get 
at  her  story  and  tell  her  she  must  not  be  frightened, 
as  we  will  send  her  to  some  place  where  she  will  be 
happy."   The  Judge  could  not  forget  among  the  forty 
or  fifty  cases  brought  before  him  that  day  the  little 
girl  who  was  unhappy,  and  he  could  not  go  home  from 

4  6 Successor  to  Judge  Mack  as  Judge  of  Juvenile  Court.  hi 
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his  work  until  he  had  made  every  effort  in  his  power 
to  see  that  she  was  comforted. 

Many  women  in  Chicago  who  now  have  their  chil- 
dren with  them  under  their  own  roofs,  instead  of  in 
institutions,  have  Judge  Pinckney  to  thank  for  the 
present  admirable  Mothers1  Pension  Law  which  he  wrote, 
correcting  the  inevitable  mistakes  in  the  early  at- 
tempt to  establish  mothers'  pensions.  But  more  than 
all  else,  these  mothers  have  Judge  Pinckney  to  thank 
for  administering  the  Mothers'  Pension  Fund  so  effi- 
ciently and  honestly.  Last  year  the  amount  dispensed 
from  this  fund  was  about  $200,000,  and  it  is  no  small 
responsibility  to  distribute  wisely  and  efficiently 
almost  six  hundred  dollars  a  day. 

Judge  Pinckney  has  sat  tight  in  the  saddle 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  during  many  political  storms 
and  attacks  upon  the  court  by  the  press  and  by  un- 
scrupulous politicians.  No  one  has  ever  been  able 
to  cast  a  stone  at  his  personal  character  nor  to 
question  his  devotion  to  the  Juvenile  Court  and  his 
unfailing  efforts  on  its  behalf,  making  perhaps  under- 
standable his  success  in  piloting  it  through  rough 
seas  to  its  present  position. 

Soon  after  Judge  Pinckney  came  to  the  Juve- 
nile Court  he  found  that  a  large  number  of  people 
were  holding  commissions  as  volunteer  probation  of- 
ficers, it  having  been  the  custom  in  the  early  days 
of  the  court  to  hand  out  these  commissions  to  anyone 
professing  an  interest;  unfortunately  some  of  these 
commissions  fell  into  the  hands  of  unworthy  people, 
one  of  them  a  man  under  sentence  of  death  for  wife 
murder.  Judge  Pinckney  then  revoked  the  commissions 
of  all  volunteer  probation  officers  and  placed  the 
duty  of  investigating  and  recommending  applicants 
for  such  commissions  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of 
three  citizens,  of  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be 
chairman  for  many  years. 

In  1912  a  legal  decision  was  handed  down  by 
Judge  Windes  and  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
•Illinois  to  the  effect  that  probation  officers 
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formerly  selected  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
should  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the 
Circuit  Court  and  for  a  time  we  felt  that  possibly 
political  appointments  would  now  supercede  those  of 
civil  service  and  that  the  court  itself,  through  un- 
desirable probation  officers,  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  spoilsmen.   The  Circuit  Court  judges, 
however,  showed  their  confidence  in  Judge  Pinckney 
by  leaving  the  selection  of  these  officers  to  him, 
and  Judge  Pinckney,  with  his  usual  wisdom,  placed 
the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  well- 
known  citizens  who  held  the  examinations  under  civil 
service  rules.   Such  committees  have  twice  been  ap- 
pointed by  Judge  Pinckney  and  the  probation  officers 
even  now  are  taken  from  lists  approved  by  them. 

Judge  Pinckney  has  always  been  willing  and 
eager  to  co-operate  with  other  institutions.   He  has 
made  it  very  easy  to  bring  any  special  case  to  his 
attention. 

During  his  administration  the  court  has  made 
tremendous  strides  and  has  been  unified.   Its  force 
of  probation  officers  has  increased  from  55  when  he 
took  office,  together  with  40  police  officers,  to  its 
present  number  of  81  probation  officers  and  63  police 
officers. 

Judge  Pinckney  has  divided  the  work  of  these 
officers  into  various  departments;  he  recommended  and 
secured  the  services  of  Miss  Mary  Bartelme  to  act  as 
an  assistant  to  the  Judge  and  to  hear  the  cases  of 
the  girls,  and  I  think  we  can  truly  say  that  this 
court  is  now  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Many  times  Judge  Pinckney  has  felt  that  he 
must  leave  the  court  because  of  the  tremendous  drain 
upon  his  sympathies;  time  after  time  he  has  cast 
aside  the  physical  weakness  which  overcame  him  be- 
cause of  the  miserable  ventilation  in  the  old  court, 
and  has  pressed  forward  with  his  work.   Perhaps  there 
has  never  been  a  more  self-sacrificing  effort  in  pub- 
lic service.   It  is  a  lesson  to  the  citizens  of 
Chicago. 
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If  I  may  drink  a  toast,  I  should  like  to 
drink  it  to  Merritt  W.  Pinckney,  jurist,  humanitarian, 
gentleman. 


INTRODUCING  HON.  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT49 

It  would  seem  to  be  almost  an  impertinence 
to  introduce  to  any  audience  a  man  who  has  been  the 
president  of  the  United  States  and  a  leader  of  its 
people. 

But  I  may  properly  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  speaker  who  comes  to  us  with  a 
message  of  hope  at  this  time  when  every  day  brings 
us  news  of  fresh  horrors  in  Europe — hope  that  out  of 
all  the  blackness  and  death  and  misery  there  may 
arise  an  international  court  at  which  the  grievances 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  may  be  adjudicated, 
thereby  insuring  perpetual  peace. 

I  believe  that  almost  every  true  American  de- 
sires peace;  all  over  the  country  we  hear  of  groups 
of  people  who  are  striving  for  it,  each  in  a  differ- 
ent way:   the  group  who  want  gradual  disarmament;  the 
advocates  of  preparedness  who  feel  that  our  only 
safety  lies  in  adequate  defense;  and  the  extreme  mil- 
itarists who  are  trying  to  saddle  the  country  with  a 
heavy  burden  of  taxation  in  order  that  we  may  build 
an  army  and  navy  larger  than  any  ever  before  possessed 
by  any  nation. 

Today  we  are  going  to  hear  from  the  president 
of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  who  takes  a  middle 
ground  on  which  all  parties  might  unite  and  who  ad- 
vocates a  plan  so  sane,  so  feasible,  that  it  seems 
bound  to  succeed. 

I  therefore  venture  to  predict  that  fifty 
years  from  now  the  histories  which  will  be  read  by 
our  children's  children  will  not  only  record  the -fact 
that  William  Howard  Taft  was  president  of  the  United 
■States  from  1908  to  1912  but  that  in  or  about  the 
year  1916  the  famous  World  Court  was  inaugurated, 

49  Chicago  Equal  Suffrage  Association.  Luncheon  at  Home  of 
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with  adequate  means  for  enforcing  its  decisions,  and 
that  this  Court  was  largely  made  possible  because  of 
the  political  experience,  the  great  knowledge,  the 
legal  ability,  the  diplomatic  training,  and  above  all 
the  humanitarianism  of  William  Howard  Taft. 

Mr.  Taft,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you  a  group  of  Illinois  voters  known  as  the  Chi- 
cago Equal  Suffrage  Association. 
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This  large  audience  shows  clearly  that  women 
have  taken  seriously,  and  even  solemnly,  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  citizens,  and  just  as  in  the  past 
we  have  had  a  great  contempt  for  the  man  who  did  not 
care  enough  about  public  affairs  to  go  to  the  polls 
and  register  his  opinion,  so  in  the  future  we  are 
going  to  have  a  contempt  for  the  woman  who  does  not 
care  enough  about  the  protection  of  her  children, 
and  the  conditions  within  and  without  her  home,  to 
go  to  the  polls  and  demand  the  election  of  men  who 
shall  further  that  protection  and  better  those  con- 
ditions. 

The  granting  of  suffrage  to  Illinois  women 
has  made  them  conscious  not  only  of  municipal  short- 
comings but  of  state  and  national  necessities  and  re- 
sponsibilities. We  need,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else  in  this  country,  a  Federal  Child  Labor  law. 
There  are  1,752,000  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  working  in  our  shops  and  factories  and  this  num- 
ber does  not  include  newsboys  and  bootblacks. 

A  Federal  Child  Labor  law  is  necessary  be- 
cause we  shall  never  bring  all  the  states  to  adopt 
uniform  laws.   At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly 
40,000  children  at  work  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the 
South;  there  are  children  twelve  years  of  age  shuck- 
ing oysters  and  picking  shrimps  in  the  canneries  of 

5  0 
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Mississippi;  there  are  little  boys  who  never  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  as  they  are  opening  and  shutting 
doors  a  mile  away  from  daylight  in  the  mines;  and 
there  are  -underdeveloped  boys  working  all  through 
the  long  night  in  the  glass  factories  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

To  be  sure,  we  cannot  vote  for  members  of 
Congress  but  there  are  1,600,000  women  in  Illinois 
who  may  vote  for  president  and  vice-president  and 
surely  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  something  with  this 
vote  I 

Again,  in  our  states — and  Illinois  is  one  of 
them — we  need  a  uniform  birth  registration  law.  We 
know  how  many  immigrants  enter  our  country  each  year; 
we  know  their  color,  age,  sex,  nationality  and  desti- 
nation; we  even  know  the  amount  of  money  each  immi- 
grant brings  with  him.   But  we  do  not  know  how  many 
babies  enter  our  country  each  year  through  birth;  we 
do  know  that  about  300,000  children  under  one  year 
of  age  die  annually  in  the  United  States.  Measured 
in  terms  of  total  population  it  is  Just  as  if  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  city  of  Chicago  were 
swept  out  of  existence  every  ten  years.  We  also 
know  that  about  half  of  these  deaths  are  preventable, 
but  until  we  know  when  and  where  and  under  what  con- 
ditions these  babies  are  born  and  live,  we  cannot 
either  through  public  or  private  organizations  set 
in  motion  the  machinery  which  shall  prevent  this  ex- 
cessive infant  mortality. 

We  cannot  vote  for  governor  or  members  of  the 
legislature,  but  we  can  show  by  our  interest  in  these 
and  similar  questions  that  we  are  determined  to  se- 
cure the  legislation  which  shall  protect  children. 

The  entrance  of  women  into  public  affairs 
will,  I  hope,  insure  for  Chicago  a  clean  milk  suppxy; 
the  scientific  disposal  of  city  waste;  schools  fer 
the  feeble-minded;  adequate  provision  for  the  poor, 
the  aged,  the  sick,  the  insane;  the  regulation  of 
public  amusement;  the  elimination  of  the  segregated 
district  and  the  requirement  of  a  single  standard  of 
morals. 
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Only  when  women  have  a  voice  in  questions  of 
this  kind  can  we  hope  to  do  away  with  existing  evils. 
Only  when  women  register  shall  we  know  our  strength, 
and  if  you  believe  in  the  people  and  not  the  "bosses," 
if  you  stand  for  civic  righteousness  if  you  are  working 
for  a  "City  Beautiful"  within  as  well  as  without,  and 
if  you  would  make  Chicago  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live,  then  "On  to  the  Polls!" 
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Another  year  has  passed  and  the  officials  of 
the  United  Charities  once  more  come  before  you  with 
an  account  of  their  stewardship. 

In  the  last  twelve  months  the  United  Chari- 
ties have  dealt  with  14,670  families  comprising 
66,015  individuals.   In  these  families  there  were 
practically  no  ablebodied  men,  the  heads  of  the 
families  either  being  widows  or  the  wives  of  men  who 
were  sick,  insane,  injured,  or  in  prison. 

The  United  Charities  has  11  district  offices   5n 
in  addition  to  the  central  office.   Its  main  object 
is  to  make  dependent  families  self-respecting  and 
self-supporting  and  througn  its  28  activities  it 
constantly  reconstructs  and  rehabilitates. 

In  every  poverty-stricken  family  there  is     owi 
needed  not  only  material  relief  and,  many  times, 
medical  and  surgical  aid,  but  a  stimulation  of  ambi-  H 
tion,  a  deepened  sense  of  responsibility,  and  often  a 
readjustment  of  family  and  social  relationships.      ^ 

Every  family  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  fel: 
United  Charities  presents  many  problems  not  easy  to  I  *iio« 
solve.  The  situation  first  needs  a  skilful  diagnosis  sen 
by  our  trained  workers  and  after  this  has  been  made  (  P^og 
the  various  legal,  philanthropic  and  charitable  agen-;  tion 
cies  of  the  city  may  be  called  upon  to  co-operate  with  °nly 
the  resources  of  the  United  Charities  itself.         M 
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The  United  Charities  expended  last  year 
1315,496  for  food,  medicine,  rent,  clothing  and  so- 
cial relief  work,  the  latter  comprising  varied  and 
strenuous  efforts  to  improve  the  mental,  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  its  clients. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  United  Charities 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  other  associations,  out- 
ings were  given  last  summer  to  26,238  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  some  of  the  letters  received  from  little 
children  voicing  their  joy  in  the  brooks,  trees,  bon- 
fires, fishing,  etc.,  are  most  pathetic. 

The  salaried  workers  of  the  United  Charities 
number  155,  while  1,500  volunteers  give  time  without 
recompense.   During  the  past  year  448  families  have 
been  dealt  with  whose  bread-winner  was  in  prison. 
These  prisoners  as  a  general  rule  receive  no  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  with  the  result  that  their 
families  become  dependent  upon  public  charity.   If 
the  United  Charities  would  redouble  its  efforts  to 
see  that  men  in  prison  are  put  to  work  and  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  given  to  their  families,  it  would  mean 
an  enormous  reduction  in  expense,  not  only  to  the 
taxpayers  but  to  all  the  charitable  associations  in 
the  city.   The  United  Charities  has  secured  temporary 
employment  for  758  people  and  permanent  employment 
for  434  people.   These  numbers  are  smaller  than  usual 
owing  to  the  improved  industrial  situation.   The  so^ 
ciety  has  secured  medical  aid  for  10,043  families  and 
legal  aid  for  944  families. 

A  fact  which  frequently  escapes  attention  is 
that  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago  is  not  merely  a 
relief  association  but  a  modern  philanthropic  agency 
whose  aim  is  to  provide  the  community  with  expert 
service  in  rehabilitating  dependent  families.   Its 
programme  contemplates  the  use  of  all  other  associa- 
tions for  human  betterment,  and  its  effort  is  not 
only  to  give  relief  but  eventually  to  put  every  de- 
pendent family  under  its  care  upon  a  self-supporting 
basis.   On  an  average  100  families  ask  for  relief 
each  day  and  with  the  coming  of  winter  there  will  be 
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a  steady  increase  in  this  number. 

May  we  not  hope  that  those  who  are  prosper- 
ous will  make  an  effort  to  give  so  generously  to  the 
United  Charities  that  during  this  coming  winter  no 
sick  man,  woman,  or  little  child  need  feel  the  pinch 
of  hunger  or  cold. 
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A  great  political  campaign  is  in  progress. 
The  citizens  of  the  United  States  await  with  the 
keenest  interest  and  anxiety  the  choice  of  the  people. 
The  coming  election  determines  not  only  the  man  who 
will  be  at  the  head  of  our  government  for  the  next 
four  years  but  who  in  this  world  crisis  will  stand 
as  our  representative  before  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

On  November  seventh  Chicago  will  poll  the 
largest  number  of  votes  ever  cast  in  any  American 
city,  due  to  the  204,000  women  voters  who  will  this 
year  for  the  first  time  vote  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  therefore  very  fitting  that  women 
should  meet  together  in  preparation  for  this  high 
task  and  that  we  should  take  counsel  from  the  speaker 
of  today.   He  comes  to  us  with  a  message  born  of  wis- 
dom and  experience  gained  by  two  terms  in  the  White 
House,  by  a  wide  acquaintance  among  the  rulers  and 
statesmen  of  the  world,  by  the  reading  and  writing  of 
books,  by  much  travel  and  culture  and  best  of  all  by 
a  genuine  understanding  and  affection  for  his  fellow- 
men. 

Author,  explorer,  soldier,  police  commissioner,  }ia 
governor,  president,  advocate  of  votes  for  women,  our 
well-beloved  fellow  countryman,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Ic 

k 
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Another  year  has  passed  and  the  officials  of 
the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  stand  once  more 
before  you  with  their  record  of  things  accomplished 
and  things  left  undone. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  hopes  we  had  for  the 
year  we  cannot  but  feel  disappointed  that  because  of 
obstacles  unexpectedly  encountered  we  have  obtained 
but  unsatisfactory  results.   On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  much  to  cheer  and  encourage  us,  as  we  have  been 
successful  in  many  of  the  things  we  have  undertaken, 
and  have  perhaps  made  Chicago  a  bit  safer  for  young 
people. 

During  the  year  we  have  dealt  with  4,411 
cases  in  which  the  welfare  of  children  and  young 
people  was  involved.   Some  of  these  cases  have  been 
those  of  children  in  the  home,  neglected,  ill,  poor- 
I  ly  nourished,  delinquent,  the  victims  of  their  par- 
I  ents'  carelessness,  of  their  ill-health,  and  of  their 
•criminality;  children  in  the  school  contaminated  by 
■vicious  companions  and  persistent  truancy;  children 
on  the  street  selling  papers,  playing  craps  with  age 
certificates  as  stakes,  depraved  because  of  their 
,  surroundings;  children  in  the  theatres  or  pool  rooms, 
their  standards  lowered  by  vulgar  acting  and  obscene 
songs. 

In  other  cases  we  have  dealt  with  young 
; people  in  the  dance  halls,  cabarets,  amusement  parks, 
I  and  lake  boats — all  seeking  pleasure  which  in  our 

large  cities  is  so  commercialized  that  almost  every 
j place  of  amusement  is  fraught  with  danger  to  young 
'  people. 

The  Association  might  have  hundreds  of  of- 
ficers and  yet  be  unable  to  locate  or  remove  all  the 
ianger  spots  for  children  and  young  people  in  Chicago; 
we  can  only  give  advice,  take  hopelessly  delinquent 

I  63  Juvenile  Protective  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Fall  of  1916. 
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parents  into  court,,  report  Immoral  conditions  to  the 
proper  authorities,  and  try  to  induce  the  police  to 
close  disreputable  saloons  and  punish  criminal  of- 
fenders.  Almost  every  month  we  learn  of  a  new  menace 
to  the  youth  of  our  city,  and  it  is  only  by  steadily 
working  away  on  an  uphill  road  that  we  ever  accom- 
plish anything. 

It  is  sometimes  amusing  to  see  the  point  of 
view  of  many  of  the  more  ignorant  but  good-natured 
saloonkeepers  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.   In  one 
instance  one  of  our  officers  asked  a  saloonkeeper  to 
remove  from  his  window  a  very  suggestive  picture.   The 
saloonkeeper  replied  "Why,  that's  high  art;  there 
are  lots  of  'em  down  at  the  Art  Institute."   Uur  of- 
ficer replied  that  this  was  really  not  high  art  and 
that  pictures  of  that  kind  were  not  fit  for  people  to 
look  at,  especially  for  children.   He  again  replied, 
"Well,  since  you're  a  neighbor  and  have  an  office  on 
the  street,  I'll  take  it  out  of  the  window  just  to 
oblige  you,  but  the  mothers  ought  to  educate  their 
children  not  to  look  at  such  pictures.   It's  all  their 
fault  anyway." 

I  want  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  law  enforcement  and  to 
show  you  how  hard  it  has  been  to  enforce  even  the 
laws  which  seem  so  very  clear  and  simple.   Last 
Spring  we  found  that  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  place 
for  young  people  in  Chicago  was  the  cabaret.   Com- 
plaints against  these  places  poured  in  upon  us  from 
schools,  parents,  individuals,  and  working  men,  who 
were  horrified  at  the  numbers  of  young  girls  seen 
leaving  cabarets  in  the  early  morning  hours. 

The  larger  saloons  began  the  cabaret  business 
by  giving  entertainments  for  their  patrons,  and  the 
small  saloon  across  the  street,  in  order  to  compete 
with  its  more  prosperous  neighbor,  cleared  out  its 
back  room,  put  in  a  few  tables  and  chairs,  hired  a 
dancer  or  singer  and  called  itself  a  cabaret.   Hun- 
dreds of  saloons — we  have  a  list  of  eight  hundred 
now  in  the  office — were  thus  turned  into  disreputab 
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resorts  in  which  a  semblance  of  entertainment  is  giv- 
en, the  entertainers  mingling  freely  with  the  enter- 
tained and  both  patrons  and  employes  in  many  places 
indulging  in  indecent  dancing  and  drunken  revelry. 
To  these  cabarets  came  not  only  the  hundreds  of  young 
girl  entertainers  who  found  it  easy  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood in  this  manner,  but  other  hundreds  of  young  boys 
and  girls  who  would  never  think  of  entering  a  saloon 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  a  drink  but  frequent 
the  cabarets  primarily  for  entertainment  and  later 
almost  always  indulge  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

Some  of  these  cabarets,  of  course,  were  re- 
spectable.  The  majority,  however,  permitted  indecent 
dancing  and  the  presence  of  disreputable  people,  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  saloon  license  under 
which  a  saloon  is  operated  reads 

No  vagrant,  no  keeper  of  a  house  of  ill  fame,  no  pro- 
stitute, no  drunk  or  disorderly  persons,  shall  be  al- 
lowed in  or  about  the  premises;  nor  shall  the  premises 
be  left  open  on  any  days  of  election;  no  concert,  ex- 
hibition, ball,  dance  or  play  shall  be  given  or  per- 
formed in  the  same  room  where  liquors  are  sold.  No 
play  for  money,  liquor  or  anything  else,  no  table  of 
any  kind  or  with  cards  or  dice  (on  pigeon  holes)  or 
upon  or  with  any  articles  or  thing  whatever  shall  be 
allowed. 

The  Association  was  primarily  concerned  to 
protect  the  young  people  who  were  decoyed  into  cab- 
arets in  such  large  numbers.   It  made  many  complaints 
to  the  police  department  during  the  early  winter  of 
1916,  but  became  discouraged  with  the  inaction  of 
that  department  and  put  several  of  its  investigators 
to  gather  evidence.   This  was  done  by  an  investiga- 
tor going  to  a  cabaret,  sitting  at  a  table  and  buying 
liquor,  then,  holding  a  little  bulb  syringe  in  his 
hand  over  the  glass  of  liquor,  he  would  carefully 
take  the  liquor  into  the  syringe  and  place  it  in  an 
empty  bottle  carried  in  his  pocket.   Later  it  was 
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labelled  and  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Association. 

After  carefully  accumulating  evidence  against 
some  of  the  worst  places,  the  Association  instituted 
43  suits  against  22  cabarets  for  violation  of  the  One 
0! Clock  Closing  ordinance,  the  Sunday  Closing  law, 
selling  liquor  without  a  license,  and  selling  liquor 
to  minors.   The  Association  found  that  it  could  not 
take  a  proprietor  into  court  and  charge  him  only 
with  keeping  a  disorderly  place,  and  as  it  had  to 
make  a  more  specific  complaint  it  brought  suit  on  the  t 
above  charges.  •  ^ 

From  the  very  first  this  action  was  fraught  ff 
with  difficulties.  Two  Municipal  Court  judges  op-  '  D( 
posed  the  issuance  of  the  warrants;  in  eight  instance 
they  refused  to  sign  them,  one  judge  stating  as  his 

reason,  "It  is foolishness  to  go  after  these 

places  when  every  place  is  running  wide  open."  This 
attitude  of  the  judges  was  reflected  by  other  offi- 
cials and  our  experience  in  those  cases  served  to 
demonstrate  that  there  could  really  be  no  successful 
prosecution  as  conditions  now  exist.   Our  first  case, 
for  example,  manifested  that  it  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  testify  that  liquor  had  been  bought  and 
drunk  on  the  cabaret  premises  at  illegal  hours,  nor 
was  "it  enough  to  bring  a  sample  of  the  liquor  into   j  ^ 
court,  the  judges  presumably  all  being  teetotalers. 
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It  was  necessary  to  have  the  liquor  analyzed  at  a 
chemical  laboratory  and  the  chemist  himself  appear   j  exD 
in  court  to  testify.   At  one  time  we  had  29  small     ^ 
bottles  of  liquor  obtained  in  these  cabarets.   A 
laboratory  reported  that  it  would  charge  $10  for  the 
analysis"  of  every  bottle,  and  $50  a  day  for  their 
chemist-  to  appear  in  court.   After  numerous  diffi- 
culties the  Northwestern  University  laboratory  and 
the  Lewis  Institute  kindly  consented  to  analyze  our 
samples  for  $2  each  and  their  chemists  volunteered 
to  appear  in  court  for  $25  a  day.   These  difficulties 
having  been  overcome,  others  quickly  presented  them- 
selves. 

In  one  case  a  Municipal  Court  judge  refused 
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to  sign  the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  proprietor 
of  a  vicious  cabaret,  saying  quite  simply  that  the 
man  was  a  friend  of  his,  thereby  forcing  the  Associa- 
tion to  take  out  a  summons  through  the  City  Prosecu- 
tor. 

In  the  case  of  an  officer  of  a  disreputable 
club  which  had  given  an  indecent  dance,  the  Associa- 
tion took  out  a  warrant  which  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  police  but  was  not  served,  possibly  because 
the  man  held  a  city  position  in  the  Sanitary  District. 
After  four  weeks,  when  the  Association  asked  why  the 
warrant  had  not  been  served,  it  was  told  that  it  was 
because  the  man  was  dying  at  a  distant  water  cure. 
The  Association  then  telephoned  to  the  chief  of  the 
department  in  which  the  man  had  been  at  work  and  was 
told  frankly  that  all  this  time  he  had  been  drawing 
his  salary  and  had  not  been  out  of  the  city.   This 
information  was  given  to  the  police,  who  then  said 
that  they  had  lost  the  warrant  and  therefore  could 
not  serve  it.   It  was  some  time  before  another  war- 
rant could  be  secured.   Finally  the  case  came  to 
trial  against  the  officers  of  the  club,  but  we  were 
unable  to  secure  the  arrest  of  the  city  employe. 

The  prosecution  of  the  cabarets  under  the 
Sunday  Closing  Law  naturally  belongs  to  the  States 
Attorney's  office,  and  evidence  concerning  ten  cases 
was  brought  into  court  and  the  States  Attorney  was 
expected  to  prosecute.   His  representative  informed 
the  judge  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  with  the 
city. to  take  care  of  these  cases.  When  the  City 
Prosecutor  was  told  this,  he  said  that  the  cases  did 
not  belong  to  his  office  as  Sunday  closing  was  a 
State  law  and  not  a  city  ordinance.  Later,  the  States 
Attorney  offered  to  make  the  attorney  of  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  his  special  officer  to  try 
these  cases. 

Out  of  43  cases  brought  by  the  Association 
against  the  owners  of  cabarets,  there  were  3  convic- 
tions, 10  acquittals,  4  jury  disagreements,  2   cases 
in  which  juries  were  dismissed  for  cause  (one  of  the 
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causes  being  that  one  of  the  jurors  had  the  preceding 
Sunday  been  drinking  in  the  cabaret  whose  proprietor 
was  on  trial),  2   cases  dismissed  on  account  of  mis- 
representations on  the  part  of  the  attorney  for  the 
defense,  2   warrants  not  served,  1  case  dismissed  be-    :i 
cause  complainant  was  not  notified,  1  case  is  still 
pending,  and  18  cases  were  nolle  prossed  because  the 
Association  found  that  it  was  hopeless  to  continue 
them  any  longer  as  the  defendants  always  asked  for 
jury  trials  and  the  jurors  were  usually  selected  from   :1 
men  constantly  around  the  court,  oftentimes  friends    ":.< 
of  the  saloonkeeper.   It  is  almost  impossible  under 
such  circumstances  to  get  a  jury  who  will  convict  a 
saloonkeeper.  ap: 

Many  of  these  cases  were  continued  for  weeks  :.: 
and  cases  begun  early  in  the  spring  were  still  on  the  ciu 
docket  late  in  the  summer.  Many  continuances  were  se-  t:.a 
cured  for  the  most  trivial  reasons;  in  one  instance--  tha 
not  a  cabaret  case — the  lawyer  for  the  defendant  was  pia 
granted  a  six  weeks'  continuance  because  he  was  going 
to  lead  a  brigade  in  the  Preparedness  Parade.  While  gav 
this  record  sounds  rather  discouraging,  it  has  its  lis] 
encouraging  aspects  because  for  many  weeks  the  cam-  cam- 
paign against  the  cabaret  owners  was  reported  in  the  tit: 
daily  press,  and  the  interest  of  many  citizens  was 
aroused  in  this  new  menace  to  the  young. 

Moreover,  the  Association  published  two  pam-   ;;.•,•: 
phlets  on  the  subject  of  the  cabarets,  one  called      t:  ; 
"The  Road  to  Destruction  Made  Easy  in  Chicago"  and     J— 
the  other  "The  Straight  Girl  on  the  Crooked  Path." 
Both  these  pamphlets  have  had  wide  circulation,  not 
only  having  been  published  in  full  in  the  Chicago 
papers,  but  ten  thousand  of  the  former  and  fifty-one  , U;.  - 
hundred  of  the  latter  have  been  distributed.   I 
think,  therefore,  that  we  may  believe  that  we  have 
at  least  shown  to  the  public  of  Chicago  the  vicious    sal- 
conditions  existing  in  these  cabarets,  and  I  know     e > 
that  we  have  warned  many  parents  because  we  have  re-   ::;r 
ceived  numbers  of  letters  from  them  thanking  us  for    ; 
our  expose  of  these  vicious  resorts.  Ui:i 
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In  contrast  with  the  failure  to  suppress  evil 
conditions  by  prosecution,  several  instances  of  suc- 
cess through  publicity  stand  out  strongly.   Among 
these  is  the  Athletic  Industrial  Club.   This  was  a 
club  carried  on  on  the  third  floor  of  a  building 
within  twenty  feet  of  a  police  station.   The  club 
was  conducted  behind  two  sets  of  barred  doors,  with 
a  false  wall  at  the  front  and  rear  to  deaden  the 
noise;  here  the  licensee  of  the  saloon  on  the  first 
floor  established  an  all-night  business  last  spring. 
The  entertainers  gave  unspeakable  performances;  mem- 
bership cards  were  sold  for  one  dollar,  inspection 
of  all  patrons  was  established  and  police  protection 
apparently  secured.   On  one  occasion  one  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  club  told  one  of  our  officers  that  the 
club  would  have  to  close  as  early  as  three  o'clock 
that  morning  because  the  police  had  sent  in  word 
that  they  could  not  sleep  while  the  piano  was  being 
played. 

The  Association  then  secured  its  evidence, 
gave  it  to  the  press,  and  the  morning  papers  pub- 
lished leading  articles  on  the  subject.   That  same 
day  the  licensee  of  the  saloon  pulled  down  the  par- 
titions in  the  club,  removed  the  bar  and  furnishings 
and  the  place  went  out  of  business.   The  day  after 
this  club  was  closed  a  West  Side  man  told  one  of  our 
investigators  that  he  had  made  all  his  preparations 
to  open  a  similar  club  but  had  given  it  up  since  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  was  "on"  to  the 
Clubs. 

Another  success  through  publicity  was  that 
of  the  Cadillac  Cafe  and  Restaurant.   On  April  5th 
an  officer  of  this  Association  discovered  that  this 
cafe  had  had  its  saloon  license  revoked  by  Mayor 
Harrison,  but  that  it  still  conducted  an  all-night 
saloon  business.   From  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
every  seat  was  taken  and  patrons  standing.   The 
crowds  were  so  great  that  the  manager  guarded  the 
door,  admitting  only  as  many  as  space  permitted  by 
departing  patrons.   Here  the  greatest  licentiousness 
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and  indecency  prevailed.   The  place  was  frequented 
by  a  great  number  of  young  girls.  A  letter  was  sent 
to  Mayor  Thompson  advising  him  of  all  these  facts: 
then  reports  and  affidavits  were  sent  to  the  mayor 
and  chief  of  police.   Later  a  representative  of  this 
Association  went  at  three  a.m.  to  the  Third  Police 
Precinct  and  made  a  complaint  that  the  Cadillac  was 
running  open  and  selling  liquor  without  a  license. 
Aside  from  a  note  of  acknowledgment  from  the  mayor's 
office  and  the  chief  of  police,  no  action  resulted. 
These  reports  continued  to  be  sent  until  July  12th. 
In  all,  two  letters  were  sent  to  the  mayor  and  three 
letters  and  seven  affidavits  to  the  chief  of  police, 
while  two  letters  were  mailed  and  two  personal  visits 
made  to  precinct  Captain  Joseph  Smith. 

On  July  12th  the  Chicago  Herald  began  a  daily 
questioning  as  to  the  source  of  protection  enjoyed 
by  the  Cadillac.   Each  day  a  story  would  appear  fol- 
lowed by  the  question:   "Why  is  the  Cadillac  permit- 
ted to  operate  without  a  license?  Why?"  Business 
fell  off  immediately;  the  underworld  does  not  like 
daylight.   The  daily  query  continued  until  the  20th 
of  July  when  the  police  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
Cadillac  was  selling  liquor  without  a  license  and  in- 
stituted suit  against  the  owners.  Mayor  Thompson  re- 
voked the  restaurant  license  and  the  Cadillac  was 
closed  and  has  remained  closed,  although  it  required 
over  three  months1  work  before  this  action  was  taken. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  minors  drinking 
in  many  cabarets  have  frequently  been  secured  and 
their  homes  visited.   The  statements  of  the  parents 
and  their  rehearsal  of  their  efforts  to  keep  their 
boys  and  girls  from  such  places,  as  well  as  their 
gratitude  at  being  informed,  is  pathetic.   One  boy 
holding  a  good  position  with  a  railroad  company  was 
filled  with  alarm  lest  his  firm  hear  of  his  presence 
in  a  disreputable  cafe.   Through  co-operation  with 
the  Citizens'  League  suit  has  been  instituted  for 
selling  liquor  to  minors,  against  the  saloon  in  which 
the  boy  was  found,  the  boy  as  the  complaining  witness. 
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In  another  instance  the  father  and  mother  of  a  six- 
teen-year-old girl  who  was  found  in  a  cabaret,  went 
with  an  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion to  the  home  of  the  proprietor  to  protest.   The 
saloon  owner  acknowledged  that  he  would  not  want  his 
daughter  drinking  in  the  back  room  of  a  saloon. 

It  is  a  travesty  on  our  police  system  that 
citizens  have  to  beg  saloonkeepers  to  obey  the  law. 
The  parents  of  Chicago  are  justified  in  expecting 
that  laws  forbidding  the  serving  of  minors  in  saloons 
with  intoxicating  liquors  be  enforced.   Why  is  it, 
then,  that  in  almost  any  saloon  with  cabaret  enter- 
tainment, boys  and  girls  apparently  minors  can  be 
found  drinking  at  any  hour  of  the  evening.   The  cab- 
aret under  present  conditions  is  a  menace  to  society. 
It  should  be  regulated  and  made  law  abiding  and  mi- 
nors should  be  excluded. 

Perhaps  what  is  needed  in  Chicago  more  than 
anything  else  is  an  efficient  and  honest  chief  of 
police.   The  members  of  the  force  are  themselves  of- 
ten good  men,  but  like  any  other  large  body  of  men 
they  have  their  efficient  and  conscientious  members 
and  those  who  are  idle  and  careless. 

It  is,  however,  the  system  that  is  at  fault. 
If  disreputable  places  are  protected  by  city  officials 
it  is  impossible  for  the  police  force  to  do  its  duty. 
If  we  could  have  a  chief  of  police  who  would  co-oper- 
ate with  private  organizations  working  in  the  city, 
and  who  would  upon  receipt  of  their  complaints  give 
them  the  proper  attention  and  immediately  close  dis- 
reputable resorts,  Chicago  would  be  made  a  safer 
place  for  young  people. 

Take,  for  example,  one  particular  branch  of 
the  Police  Department.   I  refer  to  the  women  police. 
There  are  now  thirty  women  on  the  police  force. 
These  women  are  selected  by  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion where  the  standards  are  so  low  that  almost  any 
woman  can  pass  the  examination.   The  Chief  of  Police 
has  been  asked  again  and  again  to  raise  the  standard 
of  these  examinations.   He  promised  to  do  this  but 
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up  to  the  present  time  no  change  has  been  made.   The 
women  on  the  police  force  now  have  had  no  previous 
experience  in  social  work;  they  also  suffer  because 
of  a  total  lack  of  system.   They  are  not  detailed  to 
the  places  where  women  should  be  sent,  nor  do  they 
do  the  work  which  should  properly  be  done  by  women 
police.   They  receive  no  oversight  other  than  that 
given  by  the  regular  police  officials.   The  examina- 
tions should  be  made  more  difficult  so  that  they 
would  attract  a  higher  type  of  woman.   Furthermore, 
they  should  be  under  the  direction  of  one  head — 
either  a  man  or  a  woman — a  dean  of  policewomen  as  it 
were,  who  would  direct  their  work  and  see  that  they 
were  detailed  to  the  places  where  young  people  gather 
and  where  the  danger  to  them  is  imminent.   If  we  could 
have  in  Chicago  competent  women  police  instead  of  our  I 


present  force,  and  if  they  could  be  put  under  one 
competent  head,  they  could  do  much  of  the  work  now 
performed  by  the  officers  of  our  Association. 

I  cannot  close  my  report  without  expressing 
the  regret  which  I  am  sure  you  all  feel,  at  the  loss 
of  Miss  Sears,  our  superintendent.   She  goes  from  us 
to  be  the  civic  director  of  the  Woman's  City  Club, 
but  although  she  takes  a  new  position  she  will  be 
brought  in  close  contact  with  many  of  the  problems 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  and  it  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  know  that  we  shall  have  her  co-operation.   Miss 
Binford  becomes  our  superintendent  and  as  she  has 
been  with  us  for  many  years  and  knows  our  work  from 
A  to  Z,  I  feel  sure  we  are  going  to  do  good  work  un- 
der her  able  management.   Mr.  Webster  becomes  our  as 


sistant-superintendent  and  field-secretary. 

I  want  to  bespeak  your  help  and  co-operation   ffl1 

for  our  Association  for  the  coming  year. 

it 

Pii; 

Be 
Hi 
::: 
lie: 
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We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  the  past  few 
years  about  Prison  Reform  from  men  and  women  who  have 
made  a  scientific  study  of  the  subject  but  who  have 
acquired  their  knowledge  largely  outside  prison  walls. 
It  is  only  rarely  that  we  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
hear  something  about  Prison  Reform  from  one  who  has 
studied  the  subject  from  the  inside. 

Our  speaker  tonight  went  voluntarily  to  pris- 
on in  order  that  he  might  get  a  more  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  the  prisoners  and  their  lives  within 
prison  walls.   He  ate  the  same  food,  occupied  the 
same  cell,  wore  the  same  clothes,  and  worked  under 
the  same  prison  discipline  as  did  the  other  prisoners 
in  the  great  penitentiary  at  Auburn,  New  York.   After 
he  left  Auburn,  some  time  later,  he  again  returned 
to  prison,  not  as  a  prisoner  but  as  the  warden  of 
Sing  Sing  penitentiary,  and  at  once  used  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  had  acquired  as  an  inmate  of  Auburn  to 
bring  about  certain  reforms  which  have  almost  revo- 
lutionized the  prison  system  of  this  country  and  have 
been  of  inestimable  value. 

It  is  very  opportune  that  at  this  time  we  re- 
ceive some  word  of  encouragement  in  regard  to  Prison 
Reform.   Out  at  our  House  of  Correction — or  the 
Bridewell  as  it  is  commonly  called — we  have  a  warden, 
Mr.  John  L.  Whitman,  who  has  brought  about  many  re- 
forms in  the  conduct  of  that  institution  and  who  at 
this  time  needs  encouragement.   Mr.  Whitman  has  es- 
tablished a  psychopathic  clinic  at  the  Bridewell 
where  the  mentality  of  the  prisoners  is  measured  and 
where  a  physical  examination  is  given  them  so  that 
it  may  be  determined  accurately  how  capable  they  are 
physically  and  mentally  for  the  work  they  are  to  do. 
He  has  established  a  drink  and  drug  cure  which  is 
also  given  free  to  people  without  means  outside  the 
Bridewell  and  which  has  been  very  successful;  and 
best  of  all  he  has  done  away  absolutely  with  the 

54  Hull-House,  about  1916. 
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contract  labor  system.  Mr,  Whitman  appreciates  that 
prisoners  ought  to  be  put  to  work;  it  is  better  for 
them  than  to  be  idle,  but  he  also  feels  that  it  is 
only  just  that  the  fruits  of  the  prisoner's  labor 
should  go  to  his  dependent  family  and  not  to  swell 
the  profits  of  a  prison  contractor;  for  the  economic 
burden  of  imprisonment  rests,  not  upon  the  prisoner, 
who  is  fed  and  sheltered  by  the  municipality,  but 
upon  his  dependent  family  who  are  deprived  of  their 
bread-winner. 

Mr.  Whitman  has  put  to  work  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  Bridewell — there  are  about  1,600 
prisoners  in  all.   He  has  established  a  laundry  where 
the  laundry  work  of  the  city  is  done,  a  workshop 
where  the  city's  printing  is  turned  out.   He  sends 
the  prisoners  out  in  wagons  or  auto  trucks  to  the 
city  hall  to  collect  the  waste  paper,  and  to  the 
garbage  dumping  grounds  for  old  rags.   He  sends  them 
to  the  various  pumping  stations  of  the  city  and  to 
other  city  institutions  to  collect  old  iron,  wire, 
electrical  appliances,  junk  of  every  description  even 
to  old  tin  cans.   These  articles  are  taken  back  to 
the  Bridewell,  sorted  and  sold  to  a  contractor.   In 
this  way  Mr.  Whitman  hopes  this  year  to  make  the 
Bridewell  self-supporting  and  to  save  at  least 
$20,000  to  be  used  as  compensation  for  the  prisoners' 
families. 

Although  it  seems  incredible,  we  hear  repeat- 
ed rumors  that  Mr.  Whitman  is  to  be  removed  and  a 
politician  put  in  his  place.   This  seems  utterly  un- 
warranted, since  Mr.  Whitman  has  not  only  saved  money 
for  the  city  and  its  taxpayers  but  he  has  taken  the 
human  material  sent  him — the  drunkards,  the  dope 
fiends,  the  prostitutes,  and  the  disorderly,  and  has 
mended  and  patched  them  up,  given  them  new  courage 
and  hope  and  ambition,  and  is  moulding  them  into 
self-respecting  and  self-supporting  men  and  women. 
The  citizens  of  Chicago  should  let  it  be  known  that 
they  will  not  permit  any  interference  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  House  of  Correction. 
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We  are  fortunate  tonight  in  being  able  to 
hear  something  of  what  life  ought  to  be  within  pris- 
on walls  from  a  man  who  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
all  prison  workers  in  this  country  and  who  has  won 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  American  people, 
Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne. 


REMARKS  AT  FAREWELL  DINNER  TO 
SHERMAN  C.  KINGSLEY55 

I  have  known  Mr.  Kingsley  during  the  twelve 
years  he  has  lived  in  Chicago  and  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  him  as  industrious,  intelligent,  coura- 
geous and  a  valiant  champion  of  children. 

I  know  him  to  be  industrious  because  I  have 
sat  with  him  on  various  and  sundry  committees  all  of 
which  he  conscientiously  attended.   Having  arrived, 
breathless  but  calm,  he  would  demonstrate  his  intel- 
ligence by  giving  one  or  two  impressive  opinions,  and 
then  unobtrusively  glide  away  before  the  vote  was 
taken,  thus  often  skilfully  breaking  a  quorum. 

I  know  him  to  be  courageous  because  for  many 
weeks  we  worked  together  on  a  committee  of  seven — 
one  of  those  carefully  selected,  hand-picked  commit- 
tees so  popular  in  Chicago,  representing  all  the  re- 
ligious and  social  affiliations  known  to  man.  We 
were  correcting  examination  papers  written  by  appli- 
cants for  the  Probation  Department  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  and  I  found  Mr.  Kingsley  a  wonderful  protec- 
tor and  standby  through  the  vicissitudes  incident  to 
this  undertaking.  When  one  disappointed  applicant 
threatened  the  committee  with  a  libel  suit,  and  an- 
other made  the  cryptic  statement  that  I  would  never 
leave  Chicago  alive,  Mr.  Kingsley  courageously  sprang 
to  my  defense  and  did  not  even  turn  pale. 

Only  once  were  our  pleasant  relations  threat- 
ened and  even  this  showed  Mr.  Kingsley' s  persistence 
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and  unbending  will,  for  not  content  with  erecting  a 
fresh-air  school  on  top  of  a  perfectly  good  boys' 
club  building  in  which  I  was  personally  interested, 
he  proceeded  to  plant  and  grow  a  garden  on  top  of  the  . 
building  housing  the  Woman's  Club  of  which  I  was  the 
president.   It  was  almost  as  distracting  to  me  to  an- 1  .• 
ticipate  the  fall  of  a  tubercular  child  through  the 
skylight  over  my  head  when  I  was  presiding,  as  it  was 
to  the  members  of  the  club  to  watch  the  carefully 
prepared  soil  for  the  roof  garden  hauled  up  in  bas- 
kets, perilously  near  the  club  windows  at  my  back. 

Now  both  the  children  and  the  garden  are  so 
flourishing  that  even  that  slight  difference  is 
healed  and,  seriously  speaking,  I  have  only  admira- 
tion for  the  man  who  had  the  vision  and  the  ability 
to  make  both  children  and  flowers  grow  strong  and 
vigorous  in  the  sooty  atmosphere  of  the  Nineteenth 
Ward.   Mr.  Kingsley  is  the  champion,  not  only  of  the 
tubercular  children  for  whom  he  has  started  22  open- 
air  schools,  but  of  children  who,  if  possible,  are 
more  appealing  even  than  these.  We  all  know  of  the 
splendid  campaign  he  waged  on  behalf  of  the  epilep- 
tic children  throughout  the  state  and  again  of  his 
efforts  for  the  feeble-minded  children  who  are  still 
so  inadequately  provided  for  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Chicago  will  miss  Mr.  Kingsley  in  many  ways, 
and  I  venture  to  predict  that  during  the  long  and 
dreary  meetings  which  we  all  know  we  are  destined  to 
attend  in  the  future,  we  will  long  for  his  ready  wit, 
his  inimitable  stories  and  his  unfailing  capacity  to 
put  human  interest  into  the  dullest  of  statistics. 
What  is  the  matter  with  Chicago  that  she  lets  so 
many  of  her  most  valuable  and  agreeable  men  and 
women  slip  through  her  fingers? 

If  I  may  cease  giving  our  guest  a  character 
reference  long  enough  to  give  him  a  toast,  I  would 
say,  "Here's  to  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  who  came  to 
Chicago  from  Boston,  bringing  with  him  the  wisdom  of 
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the  East  without  its  priggishness,  who  leaves  Chicago 
for  Cleveland  after  a  decade  of  rich  experience, 
taking  with  him  the  warm  affection  of  all  who  know 
him  and  the  consciousness  that,  owing  to  his  untir- 
ing efforts,  Chicago  has  been  made  a  better  place 
for  the  people  and  the  people's  children. 


Mrs.  Boifenwent  to  the  following  cities,  speaking  to 
groups  interested  in  organizing  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tions: 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Los  Angeles,   California 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Indianapolis,   Indiana 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Peoria,  Illinois 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Toronto,   Canada 

Washington,  D.   C. 

St.  Albans,  Vermont 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Evanston,  Illinois 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Oak  Park,  Illinois 


ADDRESS   ON   THE  JUVENILE   PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  CHICAGO5 e 

Washington,   D.   C. 


Every  year  in  Chicago  between  7,000  and  8,00 
children  are  brought  before  the  Juvenile  or  the  Boys 
Court.  These  children  are  all  reproved,  or  paroled, 
or  sent  to  parental,  reform  or  industrial  schools,  o: 
to  the  State  reformatories — and  then  the  life  of  the 
city  goes  on  just   the   same. 

The  danger   spots  for  children  sometimes 
shift,   yet  after  all,   the  disreputable  dance  halls, 
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houses,  and  saloons  never  close  their  doors.   They 
are  always  tempting;  the  children  are  always  yield- 
ing.  The  demand  for  amusements  and  pleasures  is  in- 
sistent; the  supply  is  inadequate.   And  so,  year  after 
year,  the  same  thing  takes  place,  and  new  thousands 
of  children  pass  through  the  courts. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  establishing 
institutions  for  the  care  of  delinquent  children, 
and  we  have  been  busy  studying  the  methods  by  which 
criminals  are  punished;  but  we  have  not  paid  so  much 
attention  to  the  process  by  which  both  are  produced. 
We  have  been  trying  to  sweep  back  the  river  of  crime, 
but  we  have  not  been  so  much  concerned  with  building 
the  little  preventive  dams  across  the  streams  which 
feed  that  river.   This  work  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  of  Chicago  (and  other  cities)  is  now  try- 
ing to  do.  We  are  endeavoring  to  get  at  the  child 
before  he  goes  down;  to  influence  his  parents;  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  home;  to  do  away  with  de- 
moralizing conditions;  and  to  try  to  keep  the  child 
from  committing  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  which 
take  him  into  the  court. 

Organization 

In  order  to  do  this,  our  Association  has  di- 
vided the  city  into  12  districts.   In  each  one  of 
these  districts  there  is  a  paid  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  prevent  can-rushing  and  cocaine  selling,  to 
keep  the  children  out  of  disreputable  dance  halls, 
ice  cream  parlors,  candy  stores,  photograph  galleries, 
poolrooms,  and  so  on,  and  to  try  in  every  way  to  pro- 
tect and  safeguard  the  child. 

In  each  of  these  districts  there  is  also  a 
Local  League  of  interested  citizens,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  know  their  own  neighborhood;  to  know  how  many 
saloonkeepers  or  tobacconists  are  selling  liquor  or 
tobacco  to  minors;  to  know  how  many  poolroom  keepers 
are  harboring  minors,  how  many  disreputable  houses 
are  enticing  young  girls,  how  many  cabarets  and  dance 
halls  there  are  in  that  neighborhood  which  are  not 
properly  conducted. 
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It  is  also  the  business  of  these  citizens  to 
know  what  constructive  work  can  be  done  in  that  dis- 
trict; how  many  vacant  lots  may  be  turned  into  gar- 
dens or  playgrounds,  how  many  churches  have  rooms 
that  could  be  opened  for  reading  rooms  or  libraries, 
how  many  schools  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  public 
recreation. 

Methods 

The  methods  of  the  various  Leagues  differ. 
The  course  employed  in  League  No.  1  would  not  be  the 
right  method  to  use  in  League  No.  6.   In  one  League, 
in  an  Italian  quarter  of  the  city,  a  street  has  been 
shut  off,  with  the  consent  of  the  civic  authorities, 
and  is  used  as  a  playground,  the  work  supervised  by 
an  instructor  whose  salary  is  paid  by  that  League. 
In  the  district  of  another  League  there  are  a  large 
number  of  factories.   It  was  found  that  the  factory 
girls  had  no  place  to  go  for  luncheon  except  to  a 
saloon  where,  in  order  to  get  something  to  eat  they 
were  obliged  to  take  something  to  drink.   In  that 
district  the  League  opened  a  Rest  and  Lunch  Room  for 
these  factory  girls.   In  another  district  the  League 
opened  a  Community  Center  in  a  large  vacant  store. 
Here  a  play  director  was  put  in  charge  and  here  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood  gather  every  after- 
noon and  evening  to  read  in  the  quiet  library  or  to 
play  games  in  the  large  game  room. 

Affiliated  Organizations 

In  addition  to  the  Local  Leagues,  the  Associa- 
tion has  94  affiliated  organizations,  such  as  Parent- 
Teachers'  Associations,  Women's  Clubs,  Young  Men's 
and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  Civic 
Leagues,  and  churches. 

On  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Association 
are  serving  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Municipal  Court,  the  head  of 
Hull-House,  two  University  of  Chicago  professors,  the 
assistant  to  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  the 
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head  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Department  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Schools,  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy,  the  Director  of  the  Elizabeth 
McCormick  Memorial  Foundation,  the  Chief  Factory  In- 
spector of  the  State,  several  prominent  lawyers,  a 
well-known  author,  and  a  number  of  social  workers. 

Block  System 

The  Association  is  making  a  trial  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Block  System.   By  this  I  do  not  mean  the 
signal  system  in  use  on  railroads  but  a  plan  by  which 
every  member  of  a  Local  League  or  Association  is 
given  a  definite  piece  of  work.  We  all  know  that  the 
interest  of  a  person  in  an  association  to  which  he 
belongs  is  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  work  he 
puts  into  it,  and  this  plan  has  proved  effective  in 
retaining  the  interest  of  members  of  the  League  and 
of  affiliated  organizations.   By  this  plan  a  man  or 
woman  is  given  one  block  or  city  square — the  space 
existing  between  four  intersecting  streets,  including 
the  alleys.   This  person  is  expected  to  know  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  his  block.   He  is  asked  first  to 
make  a  survey  of  it,  noting  all  vacant  lots,  saloons, 
poolrooms,  dance  halls,  theaters,  houses,  shops, 
playgrounds,  churches,  etc.   He  is  furnished  a  little 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion, and  is  requested  to  report  to  this  Association 
any  conditions  injurious  to  children  which  he  finds 
in  his  block.   He  is  expected  to  find  out,  for  ex- 
ample, the  number  of  saloons — do  they  sell  liquor  to 
minors,  do  disreputable  characters  congregate  there, 
do  unescorted  women  attend,  do  they  obey  the  Sunday 
closing  ordinance,  have  they  screened-off  rooms  at 
the  rear,  etc.   Anything  wrong  which  he  finds  in  his 
block,  he  is  requested  to  report  at  once  to  the  As- 
sociation, and  some  action  is  immediately  taken  by 
the  Association. 

The  first  block  which  was  given  out  in  this 
way  for  observation,  and  which  was  chosen  entirely 
at  random,  showed  that  there  was  one  family  in  which 
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the  mother  drank  and  neglected  her  children,  another 
family  where  the  children  were  beaten,  a  third  in 
which  a  child  was  a  delinquent;  there  were  three  dis- 
reputable houses  which  were  enticing  and  housing 
young  girls;  there  was  a  tough  gang  of  boys  who  were 
loafing  and  committing  immoral  acts;  an  alley  which 
was  literally  full  of  refuse;  a  saloon  frequented  by 
prostitutes;  a  saloon  which  sold  liquor  every  day  to 
a  17-year-old  girl,  and  three  disorderly  houses  in 
which  children  were  found. 

Besides  being  expected  to  report  on  the  de- 
structive agencies,  the  observer  of  a  block  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  constructive  work.   He  may  see 
if  he  can  get  the  public  school  in  the  vicinity 
opened  for  social  centers,  if  he  can  get  the  vacant 
lots  transformed  into  gardens  in  summer  or  into  skat- 
ing parks  in  the  winter.   If  there  are  vacant  build- 
ings, he  can  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  used  for  im- 
moral purposes.   He  can  try  to  get  churches  opened 
during  the  week,  as  meeting  places  or  libraries,  etc. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Juvenile  Protec- 
tive Association  has  1,050  blocks  under  observation, 
and  in  this  way  receives  a  detailed  survey  of  large 
portions  of  the  city.   If  this  block  system  could  be 
continued  all  over  the  city,  it  would  mean  a  vast  im- 
provement in  the  prevention  of  delinquency. 

Moving  Picture  Shows 

Every  year  the  Association  receives  about 
5,000  complaints  in  regard  to  children.  Some  of 
these  complaints  are  in  the  form  of  anonymous  letters 
which  call  our  attention  to  certain  demoralizing  con- 
ditions for  children,  or  to  the  children  who  are  go- 
ing wrong  because  of  these  conditions;  and  it  is  from 
these  cases  that  the  Association  learns  what  is  wrong 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.   In  the  first  place, 
our  attention  was  called  to  the  5-and  10-cent  thea- 
ters of  the  city,  of  which  there  are  420,  and  to  the 
character  of  the  films  which  were  being  shown  there. 
We  were  instrumental  in  securing  the  enforcement  of 
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an  old  ordinance  which  provided  for  police  censor- 
ship of  moving  pictures.   Two  censors  were  appointed, 
but  later  the  censorship  of  moving  pictures  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  Morals  Inspector  of  Police,  and  it 
is  now  being  ably  conducted  by  a  board  of  12  censors 
appointed  under  civil  service. 

Dance  Halls 

The  Association  has  always  been  much  interest- 
ed in  the  dance  halls  of  Chicago.   It  has  a  complete 
card  catalog  at  its  office  of  all  the  450  dance  halls 
and  a  report  of  every  investigation  of  these  halls. 
The  Association  makes  such  an  investigation  every 
winter.   As  there  is  an  average  of  4,000  bar-permit 
dances  in  Chicago  annually,  this  means  an  enormous 
piece  of  work. 

The  Association  first  began  this  investiga- 
tion because  it  received  so  many  complaints  from 
mothers  whose  children  were  attending  these  dance 
halls  or  from  neighbors  who  knew  about  the  conditions. 
Six  years  ago  it  made  its  first  investigation,  and 
every  year  between  200  and  300  halls  have  been  thor- 
oughly investigated.  This  last  year  the  number  was 
213.  Unfortunately,  the  conditions  in  most  of  the 
dance  halls  seem  to  be  very  much  the  same  now  that 
they  were  when  the  first  investigation  was  made. 
These  halls  are  largely  controlled  by  the  saloon  and 
vice  interests.   The  recreation  of  thousands  of 
young  people  has  been  commercialized  in  the  interests 
of  the  liquor  dealers,  and  as  a  result,  hundreds  of 
young  girls  annually  are  started  on  the  road  to  ruin, 
for  the  saloonkeeper  and  dance-hall  owner  have  only 
one  end  in  view,  and  that  is  profit. 

On  an  investigation  this  last  winter  of  213 
halls,  it  was  shown  that  in  205  halls  liquor  was 
sold,  that  in  193  halls  minors  were  present;  that  no 
drinking  water  was  to  be  had  in  189  halls  except  at 
the  bar  or  in  toilet  rooms.  Other  halls  had  little 
ventilation — in  some  cases  the  windows  were  boarded 
up,  apparently  on  the  theory  that  the  hotter  it  is, 
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the  more  thirst  is  superinduced  and  the  more  liquor 
is  sold.   Even  in  halls  where  the  windows  are  open 
the  odor  of  the  overheated  people  mingled  with  the 
tobacco  smoke  and  the  fumes  from  liquor  spilled  on 
floors,  tables  and  chairs,  makes  the  air  unbearable. 
The  dust  which  arises  from  the  floor,  caused  by  the 
moving  feet  and  swirling  skirts  of  the  dancers,  is  so 
thick  that  it  makes  breathing  difficult  and  danger- 
ous. 

Usually  the  dances  are  properly  conducted  un- 
til the  liquor  begins  to  take  effect.  After  midnight,  g: 
boys  and  girls  are  frequently  seen  intoxicated,  and    p: 
in  144  halls  much  drinking  was  apparent.   In  the  ma-   hi 
jority  of  halls  where  liquor  is  sold  decency  is 
abandoned;  waiters  and  employes  are  only  too  ready 
to  give  information  in  regard  to  the  location  of  dis-  : 
reputable  lodging  houses,  and  in  many  cases  the  use 
of  the  dance-hall  premises  for  immoral  purposes  is     :■ 
connived  at  by  the  management.   Indecent  conduct  was  :■. 
observed  in  118  of  these  halls.   Immoral  dancing  was 
permitted  in  127  halls.  C= 

In  many  of  the  halls  the  crowd  is  so  great 
and  the  space  for  dancing  so  limited,  that  the  dancers 
are  obliged  to  stand  almost  still  and  to  go  through    t 
the  motions  of  dancing  only.   Couples  stand  close  to- 
gether, the  girl  with  her  arms  about  the  man's  neck,   sa 
the  man  with  both  his  arms  around  the  girl's  waist  or 
hips,  their  cheeks  pressed  close  together.   The  liquoi 
which  has  been  consumed  is  like  setting  a  match  to  the  :; 
flame.   They  throw  aside  all  restraint,  and  give  them-  hi 
selves  to  unbridled  license  and  indecency. 

Out  of  424  dances  investigated,  drinking  was  47 
found  in  106,  and  improper  conduct  other  than  drink-  j  »h 
ing,  in  55.  Boys  were  seen  in  50  halls.  In  many  of  te 
the  halls  where  masquerades  were  given,  liquor  was  of-  ;r 
fered  as  a  prize.  A  barrel  of  beer  was  usually  of- 
fered to  the  best  group  of  men  and  6  bottles  of  port  ari 
wine  to  the  best  group  of  girls.  A  quart  of  whiskey  er 
is  often  the  prize  for  the  best  single  costume. 

«1! 
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The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  reports 
a  disreputable  hall  to  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  fre- 
quently is  successful  in  securing  a  revocation  of 
the  dance-hall  owner's  license.  Under  our  present 
competent  Chief  of  Police  in  Chicago  more  attention 
than  ever  before  is  being  paid  to  the  complaints  of 
the  Association. 

The  Association  relies  largely  upon  public- 
ity for  its  reform  measures.   It  first  makes  a  thor- 
ough investigation,  and  after  securing  evidence, 
gives  it  to  the  newspapers  and  also  publishes  it  in 
pamphlet  form.   It  never  makes  an  assertion  unless  it 
has  the  corroborating  evidence  of  at  least  two  per- 
sons as  to  the  truth  of  its  assertions. 

A  bill  to  eliminate  the  sale  of  liquor  in 
dance  halls  was  introduced  in  our  last  legislature. 
It  passed  the  Senate,  but  unfortunately  failed  of 
passage  in  the  House  by  11  votes.  We  hope  to  have 
better  luck  next  year. 

Cabarets 

Last  year  the  Association  began  an  investi- 
gation of  the  cabarets  in  Chicago.   I  do  not  know 
whether  these  cabarets  are  peculiar  to  Chicago,  or 
whether  you  have  them  in  Washington.   The  larger 
saloon  began  the  cabaret  business  by  giving  enter- 
tainments for  its  patrons,  and  the  small  saloon,  i-n 
order  to  compete  with  its  more  prosperous  neighbors, 
cleared  out  its  back  room,  put  in  tables  and  chairs, 
hired  a  dancer  or  singer,  and  called  itself  a  cabaret. 
Hundreds  of  saloons  (we  have  in  our  office  a  list  of 
471)  were  thus  turned  into  disreputable  resorts  in 
which  a  semblance  of  entertainment  is  given,  the  en- 
tertainers mingling  freely  with  the  entertained,  and 
in  many  places  both  patrons  and  employes  indulging  in 
indecent  dancing  and  drunken  revelry.   To  these  cab- 
arets come  not  only  hundreds  of  young  girl  entertain- 
ers who  find  it  easy  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  this 
manner,  but  other  hundreds  of  young  boys  and  girls 
who  would  never  think  of  entering  a  saloon  for  the 
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purpose  of  taking  a  drink,  but  frequent  the  cabarets 
primarily  for  entertainment  and  later  almost  always 
indulge  in  intoxicating  liquor.   Last  spring  the  As- 
sociation received  so  many  complaints  against  these 
cabarets  from  schools,  parents,  individuals,  and  work- 
ing men  who  were  horrified  by  the  number  of  young 
girls  whom  they  saw  leaving  the  cabarets  in  the  early 
morning  hours,  that  an  investigation  was  commenced. 

This  investigation  showed  such  terrible  con- 
ditions that  the  Association  determined  to  prosecute 
a  number  of  the  worst  places,  and  43  suits  were  in- 
stituted against  cabarets.   In  conducting  these  suits, 
one  of  our  difficulties  was  most  amusing.  As  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  in  court  that  liquor  had  been  sold, 
the  investigator  in  visiting  the  cabaret  would  order 
liquor.   Holding  in  his  hand  a  small  bowed  syringe, 
he  would  extract  some  of  the  whiskey  from  the  glass 
and  put  it  in  a  small  bottle  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket.  We  found  however,  that  to  bring  whiskey  into 
the  courtroom  in  this  way  and  claim  it  was  purchased 
in  a  cabaret,  was  not  sufficient — the  judges  presum- 
ably all  being  teetotalers  and  not  recognizing  whiskey! 
It  was  necessary  therefore  to  have  the  liquor  anal- 
yzed by  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  for  the  chemist 
to  appear  in  court  to  testify.  A  laboratory  reported 
it  would  charge  $10  a  bottle  for  analysis  of  the 
liquor  and  $50  a  day  for  its  chemist  to  appear  in 
court  to  testify.  As  this  charge  was  prohibitive, 
after  some  difficulty,  the  Northwestern  University 
laboratory  and  that  of  the  Lewis  Institute  agreed  to 
analyze  the  liquor  for  $2  a  bottle  and  to  furnish 
the  services  of  their  chemist,  to  testify,  for  $25  a 
day.  However,  in  spite  of  producing  the  liquor  and 
the  chemical  analysis,  we  found  the  cabarets  were  so 
entrenched  that  out  of  the  43  cases  brought  by  the 
Association  convictions  were  secured  in  only  3  cases. 

Publicity 

The  Association  then  tried  a  policy  of  pub- 
licity.  It  published  a  pamphlet  called  "The  Road  to 
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Destruction  Made  Easy  in  Chicago,"  and  another,  the 
true  story  of  a  cabaret  entertainer,  called  "The 
Straight  Girl  on  the  Crooked  Path."   The  sensational 
titles  of  these  two  pamphlets  secured  for  them  full 

•  publication  in  the  newspapers  of  Chicago,  and  floods 
of  letters  from  people  all  over  the  city  began  piling 
in  upon  the  City  Council,  demanding  a  curtailment  of 
the  cabaret.   I  am  happy  to  say  that  one  of  these 
reports  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Brewers'  Association.   Shocked  by  the  charges 
which  it  contained,  he  sent  it  on  to  the  secretary  of 

•  the  local  association  in  Chicago,  saying  that  if  the 
charge  were  true,  something  would  better  be  done  about 

Qi  the  cabarets.  The  secretary  of  the  Brewers1  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago  called  a  meeting  and  instituted  an 
investigation.   He  found  that  the  charges  of  our  As- 
sociation were  not  exaggerated,  but  that  our  report 
had  not  even  gone  far  enough;  that  conditions  were 

:  even  worse  than  had  been  depicted.   As  a  consequence 
of  this  investigation,  the  Brewers  themselves  have 
introduced  an  ordinance  in  Chicago  which  will  do  away 
with  the  cabarets.   This  ordinance  has  been  favorably 
reported  by  the  License  Committee  of  the  City  Council, 
and  probably  will  be  adopted  this  coming  week. 

Another  instance  of  failure  to  suppress  evil 
conditions  by  legal  prosecution,  and  of  success  ob- 
tained through  publicity  is  the  case  of  a  club  called 
the  Athletic  Industrial  Club.  This  club  was  located 
Dn  the  third  floor  of  a  building,  not  20  feet  from 
the  police  station.   It  was  conducted  behind  two  sets 
}f  barred  doors.   The  owner  of  the  saloon  on  the 
first  floor  established  an  all-night  business.   The 
Bntertainers  gave  unspeakable  performances;  member- 
ship cards  were  sold  for  one  dollar;  the  inspection 
)f  all  patrons  was  established;  and  apparently  police 
)rotection  was  secured.   This  was  before  the  advent 
)f  our  present  Chief  of  Police. 

On  one  occasion,  one  of  the  employes  of  the 
Jlub  told  one  of  the  Association  officers  that  the 
Hub  would  have  to  close  at  three  o'clock  that  morning 
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because  the  police  had  sent  word  that  they  could  not 
sleep  while  the  piano  was  being  played!   Needless  to 
say,  the  police  made  no  effort  to  suppress  this  club. 
The  Association  then  secured  its  evidence,  gave  it  tc 
the  press,  and  all  the  morning  papers  published  lead- 
ing articles  on  the  subject.   As  a  result,  the  club 
was  closed  that  day,  and  the  next  day  two  other  sim-  I 
ilar  clubs  who  were  preparing  to  open,  abandoned 
their  plans  as,  they  said,  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  was  now  "on"  to  the  clubs  and  it  was  use- 
less to  continue  in  that  business. 

Another  success  achieved  through  publicity 
was  the  case  of  a  famous  cafe  called  the  Cadillac. 
The  Association  had  frequently  sent  reports  to  the 
Mayor  and  to  the  Chief  of  "Police  and  local  police 
stations,  concerning  this  Cafe,  and  aside  from  notes 
of  acknowledgment,  no  action  was  taken.   The  Associa- 
tion then  secured  the  assistance  of  the  Chicago  Her- 
ald,  and  this  paper  began  a  daily  questioning  as  to 
the  source  of  the  protection  enjoyed  by  the  Cadillac.  ; 
Every  day  a  story  would  appear  in  the  Herald,  fol- 
lowed by  the  question,  "Why  is  the  Cadillac  permitted  ■ 
to  operate  without  a  license?"   Business  fell  off  im-  I 
mediately.   The  underworld  does  not  like  daylight. 
The  police  suddenly  discovered  that  the  place  was  a 
bad  one,  and  it  was  closed. 

Street  Trades  and  Beggars 

The  Association  has  one  officer  whose  busines  c 
it  is  to  attend  only  to  child  beggars  and  to  childrer  :: 
who  are  engaged  in  street  trades.  During  the  past 
year  25  visits  were  made  to  theaters  and  150  childrer  :: 
were  discovered  participating  in  song  contests.  Ef- 
fective action  was  taken,  and  this  evil  was  greatly  t 
reduced. 

The  last  Federal  Report  on  Juvenile  Delinquer  i 
cy  in  the  United  States  indicates  that  the  largest 
number  of  juvenile  offenders  who  have  come  before  the 
courts  have  been  child  laborers,  and  that  the  majorit  : 
of  these  child  laborers  have  been  employed  in  street  : 
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trades.   As  child  crime  has  greatly  increased  in 
Europe  and  England  during  the  war,  it  would  seem  that 
we  should  make  greater  efforts  at  the  present  time  to 
do  away  with  street  trades  for  children. 

During  the  past  two  years  investigation  has 
been  made  of  666  boys  and  girls  engaged  in  street 
trades.   In  only  19  percent  of  these  cases  did  the 
child1 s  earnings  represent  a  needed  item  in  his  fam- 
ily's maintenance. 

News  Alleys 


The  most  spectacular  work  of  this  department 
during  this  past  year  was  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  "News  Alleys"  of  the  daily  papers.   The  Asso- 
ciation received  so  many  complaints  in  regard  to 
children  who  were  in  these  alleys,  that  it  placed  an 
investigator  in  them  who  made  observations  for  several 
months.  These  "news  alleys" are  really  distributing 
rooms,  adjoining  the  alleys.  They  had  become  gathering 
places  for  the  motley,  ever-changing  crowd  of  run- 
aways, criminals,  and  vagrants.   It  was  an  adventur- 
ous life  for  a  boy  coming  downtown  from  his  own  home, 
or  coming  perhaps  from  another  city  or  from  an  insti- 
tution from  which  he  had  escaped — sleeping  in  the  al- 
leys in  summer  or  winter,  on  tables  or  shelves,  with- 
out fear  of  detection,  for  even  police  officers  were 
afraid  to  venture  into  this  crowd.  Here  the  boys 
Learned  to  gamble  and  steal,  to  assist  in  hold-ups 
and  murders,  becoming  familiar  with  acts  of  perver- 
sion, hearing  lewd  stories,  drinking,  and  making  a 
Tew  cents  a  day  on  the  theater  edition  which  they 
sold  late  at  night.   It  is  impossible  to  picture  in 
i  report  the  shocking  and  unbelievable  conditions 
rtiich  were  found  in  these  alleys  and  which  had  exist- 
ed for  years.   It  is  not  strange  that  these  alleys 
lad  become  one  of  our  greatest  centers  for  crime  and 
;hat  the  older  men  and  some  of  the  boys  had  become 
so  demoralized  and  degenerate  that  there  was  little 
lope  for  them.   One  little  colored  boy  of  12  years 
fas  found  here  last  winter.   His  feet  had  been  froz- 
i  sn  and  all  ten  toes  had  to  be  amputated.   The  night 
I  >ef ore  he  was  taken  out  of  the  alley  he  had  been  the 
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victim  of  a  criminal  assault  by  an  older  boy  of  17, 
who  was  badly  diseased.  * 

In  all,  139  boys  were  taken  out  of  these 
alleys.   The  boys  were  not  ordered  away,  but  were 
taken  to  their  own  homes  or  to  their  families,  or 
were  sent  back  to  the  cities  from  which  they  had 
come.   Some  were  placed  in  working-boys'  homes.  Ha- 
bitual truants  were  committed  to  the  Parental  School 
Boys  found  with  stolen  goods  were  placed  in  correc- 
tional institutions.   Sick  boys  were  given  hospital 
care  and  regular  employment  was  secured  for  a  large 
number.  This  work  was  continued  in  the  alleys  for 
seven  months.   We  then  had  an  interview  with  the 
managers  of  the  newspapers  and  with  officials  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  who  had  been  acting  with  us.  We  se- 
cured hearty  co-operation  from  the  newspaper  men,  ant 
two  policemen,  acting  under  orders  from  the  Juvenile 
Court,  through  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  men, 
were  put  in  these  alleys  (after  the  alleys  had  been 
completely  cleaned  up),  and  now  the  conditions  are 
such — we  have  investigators  there  all  the  time — that 
the  danger  in  these  places  is  past,  as  the  newspaper 
will  not  allow  any  boy  under  17  years  of  age  to  come 
into  them,  and  the  older  boys  are  carefully  looked 
after  by  the  two  selected  city  police. 

This  same  Juvenile  Occupations  Department  of 
ficer  has  also  made  an  investigation  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  street-trades  ordinance  in  Chicago.  He 
has  taken  a  large  number  of  children  off  the  streets 
and  has  secured  information  in  regard  to  the  employ 
ment  of  little  girls  who,  last  summer,  got  up  at 
three  oT clock  in  the  morning  to  work  on  the  truck 
farms.  This  information  will  be  of  great  value  this 
spring  in  securing  better  conditions  for  these  child 
laborers. 


Baby  Farms 

Last  winter,  the  Association  received  so  man 
complaints  regarding  children  who  were  being  inade- 
quately cared  for  in  what  are  known  as  "baby  farms/ 
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that  it  began  an  investigation  to  ascertain  how  many- 
such  homes  or  baby  farms  existed,  what  need  there 
might  be  for  them,  and  how  we  could  change  conditions 
in  the  unsupervised  homes.   We  investigated  72  baby 
farms,  and  found  that  there  were  337  children  in  these 
places;  that  108  were  illegitimate  children;  that  the 
parents  of  many  were  diseased  or  criminals;  that  29 
children  were  mentally  or  physically  defective,  and 
that  these  children,  who  needed  more  than  ordinary 
attention,  were  cared  for  by  women  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  proper  methods  of  caring  for  children.   They 
were  boarded  in  homes  utterly  unfit  for  habitation. 
Many  of  the  children  died  without  medical  attention. 
Some  of  them  died  from  neglect  and  starvation — two 
in  one  home  died  from  starvation  before  this  Associa- 
tion could  get  a  court  order  to  remove  them.   In  only 
5  of  these  72  homes  were  records  of  any  description 
kept.  No  medical  examination  was  made  on  entrance  to 
prevent  children  who  had  infectious  or  contagious 
diseases  from  being  taken  in  and  placed  with  other 
children,  many  of  whom  were  ill-fitted  to  resist  dis- 
ease.  The  mothers  of  108  of  the  children  were  not  at 
all  interested  in  their  welfare.  We  were  able  to  se- 
cure the  removal  of  126  children  from  these  baby 
farms.   Seven  died  from  neglect  before  we  could  make 
the  arrangements  for  their  removal. 

So  much  publicity  was  given  to  this  study  be- 
fore it  was  completed,  that  the  City  Council  passed 
an  ordinance  providing  that  baby  farms  where  more  than 
two  children  are  kept  must  secure  a  license.   And 
this  license  provides  for  the  supervision  of  such 
homes  under  the  Health  Department. 

We  also  found  in  connection  with  this  baby- 
farm  investigation  that  there  was  a  regular  commer- 
cialized business  of  child-placing  which  was  being 
carried  on  in  our  city;  that  many  maternity  hospitals 
were  making  charges  of  $15  and  up  for  disposing  of 
unwelcome  children;  and  that  many  doctors  and  other 
individuals  were  taking  advantage  of  the  unmarried 
mothers  in  thus  disposing  of  their  children.   Our 
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investigators  were  offered  children  for  a  price  of 
$18  and  many  children  were  sold  in  this  way  to  people 
who  could  not  secure  children  through  certified 
child-placing  agencies  "because  they  were  immoral  or 
they  wished  to  procure  the  child  for  fraudulent  pur- 
poses.  There  is  now  no  law  in  Illinois  which  pro- 
hibits traffic  in  children  or  requires  the  registra- 
tion of  children  who  may  be  given  away  or  placed  out 
to  board.   The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  will 
bring  before  the  next  legislature  the  necessity  of 
such  a  law.   In  the  meantime,  one  of  our  Chicago 
papers,  the  Examiner,  has  been  giving  much  publicity 
to  this  question.   One  of  its  investigators  actually 
bought  a  child  for  $25,  only  to  find  later  that  the 
parents  of  this  child,  who  had  parted  with  it  under 
misapprehension,  believing  it  was  to  be  well  taken 
care  of,  were  most  anxious  to  get  it  back  again,  but 
had  lost  track  of  the  baby  farmer. 

With  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  to 
baby  farmers,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  new 
law  can  be  enacted  in  the  legislature,  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  licensing  in  Illinois  of  all  homes  where 
more  than  one  child  is  boarded,  and  for  supervision 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


Lake  Excursion  Steamers 

Every  summer  the  Association  puts  investiga- 
tors on  the  lake  excursion  steamers  running  between 
Chicago  and  certain  Michigan  points.   At  one  time 
they  discovered  that  conditions  on  these  boats  were 
deplorable;  that  staterooms  were  used  over  and  over 
again  by  different  couples;  that  large  quantities  of 
liquor  were  sold  to  young  people;  that  immoral  con- 
duct was  common.   Repeated  letters  to  the  managers 
of  the  steamer  lines  brought  no  replies  until  a  pam- 
phlet was  published  by  the  Association  setting  forth 
the  conditions  on  these  lake  boats.   This  was  fol- 
lowed by  wide  publicity  in  the  newspapers,  and  imme- 
diately a  flood  of  letters  poured  in  upon  the  Asso- 
ciation from  the  boat  managers,  protesting  against 
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this  action.   As  a  result  these  managers  attended 
conferences  in  regard  to  the  general  situation  on 
boats  and  offered  to  co-operate  in  every  way  possi- 
ble, and  last  year  the  conditions  on  lake  boats  was 
much  improved.   While  some  minor  misconduct  was  ob- 
served, there  was  almost  a  complete  change  in  condi- 
tions, and  once  more  healthful  recreation  for  our 
school  children  was  assured  on  our  lake  steamers. 

Junk  Dealers 

The  Association  this,  past  year  has  been  de- 
voting considerable  attention  to  the  junk  dealers 
who  urge  boys  to  steal  little  things  until  stealing 
becomes  an  habitual  practice  and  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  enter  an  empty  house  to  take  away  the  lead  pipe, 
for  which  the  junk  dealer  proves  a  ready  purchaser. 
Many  prosecutions  have  resulted,  and  in  consequence 
the  junk  dealers  are  much  more  careful. 

Delinquency  and  Dependency  Law 

Every  year  the  Association  has  a  large  number 
of  cases  in  court  under  the  Contributing  to  Delinquen- 
cy and  Dependency  Law — which  law  makes  parents  re- 
sponsible for  the  delinquency  of  their  children.  This 
past  year  it  has  had  1,234  such  cases,  dealing  with 
cruel  and  inhumane  treatment  of  children,  deserted 
mothers,  abandoned  children,  homes  demoralized  and 
poverty-stricken  because  of  drunken  and  feeble-minded 
mothers  or  fathers,  keepers  of  disreputable  houses  who 
subject  children  to  degrading  conditions,  to  exhibi- 
tions of  immorality,  etc.   In  one  year  the  Associa- 
tion had  about  3,000  of  these  cases.  When  it  was 
found  that  they  were  being  tried  in  different  courts 
and  that  every  judge  had  a  method  of  his  own  for  deal- 
ing with  them,  the  Association  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  branch  of  the  Municipal  Court  to  be 
known  as  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations.   This  Court 
was  established,  and  this  Association  paid  the  salary 
of  its  first  social  secretary — who  was  lator  trans- 
ferred to  the  Municipal  Court. 
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Boys'  Court 

A  few  years  later  the  Association  found  that 
a  large  number  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21 
were  being  taken  into  the  Criminal  Court  and  in  many 
instances  were  railroaded  into  the  penitentiary.  I 
recall  one  case  in  particular,  where  a  boy  of  17  was 
working  for  a  large  firm.  His  father  had  taken  all 
his  wages.  The  boy  never  had  a  cent  except  what  was 
given  him  for  carfare.   At  the  end  of  two  years  of 


: 


He  stole  a  baseball  bat  and  a  camera,  in  order  that 
he  might  take  some  pictures  of  the  ballgame  to  which 
he  was  going.  The  value  of  the  property  which  he 
stole  was  $30,  and  the  detective  for  the  firm  said  he 
was  going  to  send  the  boy  to  the  penitentiary.  We 
were  able  to  use  some  influence  with  the  head  of  the 
concern,  who  consented  not  to  prosecute.  A  good  po- 
sition was  found  for  the  boy,  who  has  become  a  trust- 
ed clerk  in  a  large  manufacturing  concern,  and  he  is 
now  serving  with  credit  in  the  army. 

The  Association  presented  to  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago  the  great  need  for  another  branch, 
to  be  known  as  the  Boys1  Court,  where  all  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  21  should  be  tried.   This 
court  has  been  instituted,  and  has  been  working  most 
successfully. 

Rights  of  Illegitimate  Children 

The  Association  is  much  interested  in  the 
rights  of  the  illegitimate  child  and  in  the  care  of  « 
the  unmarried  mother.  We  are  at  work  on  a  bill  whicl:  o 
will  secure  the  rights  of  the  illegitimate  child,  to  u 
be  presented  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 


Playgrounds 

Every  year  the  Association  sends  its  investi- 
gators into  the  playgrounds  of  the  small  and  large 
parks,  and  a  report  is  made  to  the  presidents  of  the  ,- 
park  boards  on  any  conditions  which  may  be  injurious  tf 
to  the  children.  As  the  result  of  some  of  our      !  cl 
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complaints,  better  policing  and  better  lighting  facil- 
ities have  been  established  in  one  of  our  largest 
parks  • 

Military  Camps 

The  work  of  the  Association  the  last  six 
months  has  been  greatly  increased  owing  to  conditions 
in  connection  with  the  military  camps  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  demoralization  of  both  boys  and  girls. 
We  have  made  20  investigations  of  13  camps,  and  the 
findings  have  been  reported  to  the  State  Council  of 
Defense,  with  which  body  we  are  co-operating,  as  I 
occupy  the  double  position  of  President  of  the  Juve- 
nile Protective  Association  and  member  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense.   The  presence  in  an  urban  or  rural 
community  of  large  numbers  of  soldiers  or  sailors  who 
are  deprived  of  normal  family  life,  tends  greatly  to 
the  demoralization  of  the  neighborhood.  Personally, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  danger  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  comes  so  much  from  the  professional  prosti- 
tutes as  it  does  from  the  girls  who  are  employed  dur- 
ing the  day  and  who  are  attracted  by  the  lure  of  the 
uniform  and  wait  for  the  soldier  and  sailor  boys 
after  the  day's  work  is  done.   The  Association  has 
found  that  this  is  the  condition  which  prevails  out- 
side of  the  camps  it  has  investigated.  In  one  camp 
it  secured  an  order  from  the  Commander  prohibiting 
the  presence  of  women  in  the  camp.   Every  Saturday 
night  it  has  on  the  streets  20  to  30  investigators, 
who  report  to  the  State  Council  of  Defense  the  names 
of  the  saloons  which  are  selling  liquor  to  men  in 
uniform.   So  far  it  has  handled  the  cases  of  15-year 
old-girls,  reported  because  of  their  conduct  at  the 
camps,  and  numerous  cases  of  boys  whose  misconduct 
is  due  to  war  influences.   In  several  camps  it  has 
secured  volunteers  to  police  the  camps  on  the  outside 
and  to  look  after  the  girls.   In  the  vicinity  of  two 
camps  it  has  conducted  an  educational  campaign  through 
the  foreign-language  papers  and  through  speeches  in 
churches  and  schools  directed  to  the  parents.  Unless 
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these  parents  are  educated  and  led  to  provide  proper 
recreation  for  their  children  and  to  forbid  them  to 
frequent  these  camps  unattended,  we  shall  have  many 
tragedies  in  the  future. 

Recreation 

Perhaps  the  most  necessary  thing  for  the 
young  people  of  today  is  recreation,  for  recreation 
means  the  refreshment  of  life.   But  how  little  of 
such  refreshment  do  we  offer  to  our  boys  and  girls 
after  the  long  day!s  work  in  the  shop  or  factory. 
The  majority  of  our  churches  (there  are  over  700  of 
them  in  Chicago)  are  closed  for  six  days  in  the  week; 
while  our  saloons  (6,000  in  number)  are  open  from 
dawn  until  far  into  the  night.  We  have  267  public 
schools  in  Chicago  and  160  parochial  schools.  Last 
winter  50  of  these  schools  were  opened  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  purposes  of  public  recreation,  and 
it  has  been  with  great  difficulty  that  we  have  re- 
cently persuaded  that  Board  to  rescind  for  this  Win- 
ter an  order  to  close  50  social  centers. 

Hanging  in  hundreds  of  windows  in  Chicago  we 
see  the  red  and  white  service  flag  the  number  of 
stars  on  which  denote  the  number  of  men  who  have  gone 
from  that  home  to  fight  in  its  defense.   God  grant 
that  the  men  and  women  of  this  country  may  be  given 
the  ability,  the  will  and  the  strength  to  stand  be- 
hind these  soldiers,  not  only  by  caring  for  their 
families,  seeing  that  they  are  warmly  clothed  and 
adequately  fed,  but  protecting  their  boys  and  girls 
from  vicious  conditions  and  evil  influences.  Delin- 
quency in  the  home  is  not  a  good  backing  for  the 
soldiers  at  the  front  and  if  we  would  keep  up  the 
morale  of  our  troops  abroad  we  must  keep  up  the  mo- 
rale of  their  families  at  home.   If  we  can  do  this  we 
will  not  only  be  making  better  citizens  but  we  will 
be  helping  to  shorten  the  war  and  to  bring  back  to  us 
our  loved  ones,  unhurt  and  victorious. 
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About  seven  years  ago  a  well-known  public  man 
in  Chicago  called  upon  Mrs.  Wilmarth  and  asked  her 
if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  together  a  group 
of  women  interested  in  civic  affairs  who  could  be 
called  upon  in  cases  of  emergency  when  any  question 
of  civic  betterment  came  up.   In  response  to  this 
request  Mrs.  Wilmarth  organized  the  Woman's  City 
Club  and  was  elected  its  first  president. 

The  idea  of  the  club  was  to  draw  together 
women  interested  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  city 
in  order  that  they  might  co-operate  with  the  public 
officials  of  the  city.   The  club  soon  secured  a  large 
membership,  at  one  time  having  as  many  as  5,400  mem- 
bers.  The  dues  at  that  time  were  one  dollar  a  year 
but  when  it  was  found  that  this  sum  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  maintenance  of  the  club  they  were 
raised  to  two  dollars  a  year  with  the  result  that 
1,700  members  were  lost. 

Some  of  this  loss  has  been  regained  and  we 
now  have  a  membership  of  2,400  with  annual  dues  of 
two  dollars  each.   The  club's  budget  is  about 
110,000  a  year  and  the  balance  of  this  amount  is  made 
up  by  subscriptions  and  by  those  members  who  can  af- 
ford to  do  so  taking  out  sustaining  memberships  for 
more  than  two  dollars. 

One  of  the  first  posters  gotten  out  by  the 
club  illustrated  the  fact  that  the  home  and  the  woman 
in  the  home  are  closely  connected  with  the  City  Hall. 
This  poster  showed  the  woman  standing  in  the  centre 
of  her  home,  holding  in  her  hand  a  number  of  threads 
each  one  leading  to  some  department  of  the  City  Hall. 

The  first  thread,  for  example,  led  to  the 
Marriage  License  Bureau;  the  legality  of  her  union 
and  the  legitimacy  of  her  children  depended  upon  the 
license  being  issued  in  proper  form.   The  second 

57  Annual  Meeting,  Woman's  City  Club,  1917.  See  Growing  Up 
With  A  City,  p.  171. 
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thread  led  to  the  Building  Department,  for  in  choos- 
ing her  home  it  was  important  that  there  should  be 
no  water  in  the  basement;  that  the  fire  escapes 
should  not  be  rotten  and  the  plumbing  defective;  that 
every  person  should  have  the  proper  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  air.  The  third  thread  led  to  the  Food  and 
Markets  department;  on  this  department  she  depended 
to  see  that  the  food  was  not  contaminated  and  that 
the  milk  supply  was  pure.   The  fourth  thread  led  to 
the  Birth  Registration  department  where  the  careless- 
ness of  a  clerk  might  easily  lead  to  serious  loss  on 
the  part  of  her  children.   The  seventh  thread  led  to 
the  Garbage  Inspection  department  on  which  she  was  de- 
pendent for  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets  and  alleys. 
The  eighth  thread  led  to  the  Board  of  Education  who 
were  responsible  for  the  proper  education  of  her  chil- 
dren in  order  that  they  might  be  fitted  for  life. 
The  ninth  thread  led  to  the  Health  Department  on  which 
she  was  dependent  for  the  isolation  and  segregation 
of  infectious  diseases  and  for  water  free  from  the 
germs  of  typhoid  fever.   The  final  thread  led  to  the 
Coroner's  office  because  she  couldn't  even  be  buried 
without  a  burial  permit. 

This  poster  has  been  used  as  an  argument  to 
show  the  great  necessity  for  women's  vote,  and  since 
in  Illinois  we  are  now  permitted  to  vote  it  seems 
more  important  than  ever  that  we  should  be  interested 
in  municipal  affairs. 

In  order  to  do  this  the  club  has  been  divided 
up  into  wards  and  committees.  When  a  woman  joins  the 
club  she  is  asked  the  ward  in  which  she  lives  and  is 
expected  to  become  a  member  of  her  ward  organization. 
At  the  present  time  the  ward  leaders  are  trying  to 
make  surveys  of  their  wards — listing  the  destructive 
and  constructive  agencies;  for  instance,  the  number 
of  saloons,  disreputable  houses,  pool  rooms,  etc;  the 
number  of  churches,  settlements,  public  schools,  etc.  els 
The  object  of  this  survey  is  to  interest  the  woman  in  lim 
her  own  ward.   She  cannot  fail  to  notice  in  her  walks  ;r 
through  it  the  bad  lighting,  the  overflowing  garbage   ter 
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cans,  the  vacant  lots  piled  high  with  the  neighbor- 
hood refuse,  etc.   This  information  acquired  by  the 
ward  branches  is  put  down  on  paper  and  will  in  time 
be  of  great  value  to  the  club.   These  ward  organiza- 
tions hold  meetings  once  a  month  at  which  lectures 
are  given  on  civic  questions  by  well  known  speakers. 
In  addition  to  the  ward  organizations  there 
are  seven  regular  committees  and  twenty-nine  civic 
committees,  composed  of  members  specially  interested 
in  the  activities  of  those  committees.   There  is,  for 
example,  the  Central  Municipal  Citizenship  Committee, 
its  idea  being  the  disseminating  of  political  infor- 
mation to  arouse  the  interest  of  women  voters  in  the 
public  officials  up  for  election;  to  conduct  classes 
on  political  and  civic  questions  and  to  furnish  speak- 
ers on  these  topics  for  other  groups  of  interested 
women.   This  committee  held  in  the  spring  of  last 
i  year  a  huge  mass  meeting  in  the  Auditorium  for  the 
purpose  of  protesting  against  the  political  spoils 
system,  and  adopted  a  political  platform.  Requests 
for  this  platform  have  come  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  from  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  This 
committee  has  recently  issued  a  small  pamphlet  showing 
the  progress  made  on  this  municipal  platform.   The 
committee  has  taken  the  various  planks  of  the  plat- 
form adopted  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  and  shows  how 
the  various  aldermen  have  voted  on  them  whenever  any 
question  pertaining  to  them  has  come  up  before  the 
City  Council.   The  aldermen  themselves  call  this 
their  "batting  average"  and  are  much  interested  in  it. 
Some  of  the  aldermen  who  did  not  get  good  reports 
seemed  much  disappointed.   This  report  has  been  sent 
out  all  over  the  city  and  a  number  of  copies  have 
been  asked  for  by  various  clubs  and  associations. 
This  committee  also  holds  a  class  before  elections  at 
the  noon  hour  in  the  Woman's  City  Club  rooms.   This 
class  is  attended  by  working  girls  and  an  inexpensive 
Luncheon  is  served.   The  girls,  with  their  luncheons 
In  their  hands,  listen  to  the  lectures  on  civic  mat- 
ters. This  committee  is  supported  by  the  Chicago 
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Equal  Suffrage  Association  who  give  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  to  it. 

There  is  a  committee  on  bathing  beaches  and 
public  comfort  stations.   This  committee  has  recent- 
ly shown  to  the  City  Council  that  it  would  be  most 
disadvantageous  to  issue  bonds  for  large  bathing 
beaches  accommodating,  as  was  proposed,  as  many  as 
50,000  bathers  a  day.   They  presented  to  the  Council 
a  most  excellent  report  showing  the  necessity  for  a 
large  number  of  bathing  beaches  accommodating  only 
four  or  five  thousand  each.   Some  time  ago  the  City 
Council  proposed  a  new  bond  issue  of  half  a  million 
dollars  for  public  comfort  stations.   The  chairman 
of  this  committee  rose  before  the  Finance  Committee 
and  stated  that  that  very  day  the  Superintendent  of 
Health  had  closed  three  public  comfort  stations  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds,  and  that  it  would  therefore 
be  most  unwise  to  appropriate  half  a  million  dollars 
for  more  stations  at  that  time.   She  naturally  won 
her  point. 

The  City  Waste  Committee  with  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Dowell as  its  chairman,  and  as  a  member  of  the  City 
Waste  Commission,  is  constantly  urging  that  the  city 
acquire  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  collection 
of  its  garbage  and  waste,  and  that  it  own  and  operate 
its  own  reduction  and  incinerating  plant,  with  compe- 
tent business  management  to  eliminate  all  politicians  as 
from  dealing  with  this  problem. 

The  Civil  Service  Committee  is  constantly  on 
its  job,  insisting  upon  the  application  of  civil 
service  principles.   A  few  days  ago  an  examination    cot 
was  held  for  County  officials.   The  three  examiners   the 
were  Miss  Binford,  superintendent  of  the  Juvenile     whi 
Protective  Association,  Father  Siedenburg  of  Loyola   The 
University  and  Judge  Fisher  of  the  Morals  Court.      the 
Two  hundred  people  took  the  examination  and  twenty    if 
passed.  A  previous  examination  had  been  thrown  out 
for  no  known  reason.   Some  of  the  discontented  people  *,,. 
who  did  not  pass  made  such  a  protest  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  announced  their  intention  of    w 
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throwing  out  the  examination,  refusing  to  give  any 
reason,  thus  casting  a  reflection  upon  the  examiners. 
The  head  of  our  Civil  Service  Committee,  Mrs.  Quan, 
became  very  busy  on  the  day  it  was  whispered  about 
that  the  examination  had  been  thrown  out,  got  a  num- 
ber of  people  to  see  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
secured  editorials  in  the  papers  protesting  against 
the  methods  of  the  Commissioners  and  so  harassed 
them  generally  that  by  evening  they  announced  that 
they  had  changed  their  minds  and  that  the  examination 
would  stand. 

The  committee  on  schools  is  extremely  active, 
promoting  in  every  way  the  welfare  of  our  public 
school  children.   It  protested  last  spring  against 
the  dismissal  of  68  teachers. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Safety  is  constantly 
on  the  lookout  to  prevent  accidents  and  dangers  to 
the  public.   Just  at  present  it  is  extremely  busy  in 
attending  the  hearings  in  the  Coroners  office  on  the 
deaths  of  fourteen  people  in  the  14th  Street  fire  and 
explosion.   It  has  held  a  meeting  of  its  own  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  families  who  were  killed 
and  has  their  testimony. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Institutions  makes 
visits  to  all  public  institutions,  and  complains  to 
the  proper  authorities  when  they  are  not  conducted 
as  they  should  be.   They  have  recently  been  making  a 
campaign  with  many  physicians  to  get  new  buildings 
for  the  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

The  Committee  on  Civic  Extension  is  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  to  working  girls  in  factories  at 
their  noon  hour,  and  has  a  list  of  forty  factories  in 
which  it  has  arranged  to  give  lectures  in  the  future. 
These  talks  to  the  girls  are  on  Americanization,  on 
the  necessity  for  taking  out  naturalization  papers 
if  the  girls  are  foreigners,  on  our  various  civic  in- 
stitutions, etc.  Many  of  these  girls  are  brought  down 
town,  by  hand  as  it  were,  on  Sundays  to  see  the  Art 
Institute,  the  Public  Library  and  other  public  build- 
ings.  They  are  then  taken  to  the  Woman's  City  Club 
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for  tea  and  coffee.   This  committee  has  recently  been 
given  |500  by  a  friend  to  cover  the  expense  of  its 
lectures. 

The  Social  Hygiene  Committee  is  also  giving 
a  series  of  lectures  in  schools,  settlements,  depart- 
ment stores,  etc.,  on  social  hygiene.  It  has  just  com- 
pleted a  course  of  lectures  given  to  the  girls  at 
Siegel  Cooper's  department  store,  six  hundred  girls 
in  all.   These  lectures  are  given  by  physicians  and 
the  girls  are  greatly  interested  in  them.  This  com- 
mittee also  has  recently  been  given  $500  by  a  friend 
for  its  work. 

The  Police,  Police  Stations  and  Jails  Commit- 
tee is  now  working  closely  with  the  police  department. 
They  visit  the  jails  constantly  and  are  always  ready 
to  give  advice  concerning  these  places. 

Another  committee  is  at  work  cutting  all  the 
press  notices  of  the  club  from  the  various  papers. 
A  Committee  on  Council  Proceedings  has  some  of  its 
members  attend  every  regular  meeting  of  the  City  Fi- 
nance Committee.   The  committee  on  the  City  Welfare 
Exhibit  has  recently  prepared  an  extremely  good  exhib- 
it showing  the  various  governments  of  the  city  in  a 
series  of  something  like  thirty  panels.   This  exhibit 
is  being  shown  in  the  various  schools  of  the  city. 

I  haven't  the  time  to  tell  you  of  all  the 
other  committees  but  there  is  one  on  Child  Labor,  on 
the  City  Charter,  on  Clean  Air  and  Transportation,  on 
the  Constitution,  on  Food  and  Markets,  on  Municipal 
Art,  on  Public  Health  (and  this  committee  is  making  a 
close  study  of  the  health  budget  so  that  if  called 
upon  in  future  it  can  suggest  methods  whereby  the 
city  can  economise);  a  committee  on  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict, on  Taxation,  on  Unemployment,  Vocational  Super- 
vision, etc. 

The  idea  of  all  these  committees  is  to  have 
at  the  head  of  each  an  expert  in  its  own  subject,  so 
that  if  the  committee  is  called  upon  for  information 
it  can  be  furnished  by  the  chairman.  These  chairmen 
are  constantly  being  called  upon  for  information  on 
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subjects  up  for  discussion  in  the  City  Council. 

The  Woman's  City  Club  is,  I  think,  more  and 
more  beginning  to  play  a  larger  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  City.   If  you  will  go  into  our  office  at  any 
time  you  will  almost  always  see  there  some  man  from 
the  City  Hall  discussing  with  our  civic  director  some 
matter  of  public  interest.   In  all  questions  pertain- 
ing to  civics  women  are  being  more  and  more  consulted 
and  asked  for  advice.   The  meetings  of  the  club  are 
held  usually  once  a  week  at  the  Auditorium  where  an 
I  inexpensive  luncheon  is  served  and  the  programme  is 
I  in  charge  of  one  of  the  committees.   In  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  business  and  professional  women  of  the 
club,  we  have  a  monthly  meeting  and  dinner  at  the 
School  of  Domestic  Arts  and  Science  at  six  o'clock. 
It  is  over  promptly  at  nine.   Tea  is  served  daily 
without  charge  at  the  rooms  of  the  Club,  and  they  are 
open  every  evening  until  nine  o'clock  to  accommodate 
members  Who  are  staying  downtown  to  keep  appointments, 
etc. 

We  need  more  members  in  the  club  and  I  am  sure 
they  need  us.  We  are  all  citizens.   To  be  a  citizen 
means  to  be  part  of  a  city,  to  bear  its  burdens  and 
share  its  triumphs.   It  means  an  increased  sense  of 
social  responsibility  for  the  safeguarding  of  the 
home,  the  education  of  children,  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  good  government  and  for  the  en- 
nobling of  that  larger  home,  the  City. 


CAMPAIGN  TO  ELECT  MR.  ROBERT  HALL  McCORMICK,  ALDERMAU58 

The  Twenty-first  Ward  reminds  one  of  a  woman 
who  wears  a  false  front  and  who,  at  a  distance,  looks 
very  handsome.   If  the  front  were  removed  her  ugli- 
ness would  be  very  apparent. 

The  Twenty-first  Ward  wears  its  false  front 
in  the  shape  of  beautiful  houses  on  its  famous  Lake 
— - 
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Shore  Drive,  its  esplanade  washed  by  the  lake,  and 
its  magnificent  view  over  miles  of  sparkling  water. 

In  the  back  of  the  ward  there  are  ugly  spots 
— poolrooms  where  minors  are  allowed  to  congregate; 
saloons  where  liquor  is  sold  after  hours  and  where 
indecent  cabarets  are  permitted;  disreputable  hotels 
for  the  convenience  of  the  patrons  of  saloons;  and 
many  dance  halls  where  liquor  is  sold  to  young  people 
and  where  boys  and  girls  tread  very  easily  the  road 
to  destruction. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  ward  there  are  nun 
dreds  of  rooming  and  boarding  houses,  filled  with 
young  working  men  and  women;  and  to  those  young  peopl 
the  amusement  places  in  our  ward  thoroughfares  offer 
constant  temptation.  Their  lives  spent  in  monotonous 
toil,  they  naturally  seek  recreation  in  their  leisure 
hours,  and  only  too  often  it  is  commercialized  by  the 
saloon  and  vice  interests. 

The  Twenty-first  Ward  has  a  total  population 
of  45,632  people.   It  has  about  8,000  young  people 
under  twenty -one  years  of  age  and  of  this  number  near 
ly  5,000  are  school  children.   There  are  6  public 
schools  in  the  ward  and  17  churches.   On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  32  dance  halls,  24  five-cent  thea- 
tres, 27  poolrooms,  30  doubtful  hotels  and  222  sa- 
loons. 

We  need  in  this  ward  an  alderman  who,  while 
he  will  not  interfere  with  any  man's  honest  business, 
will  yet  be  firm  enough  to  insist  that  the  disreput- 
able places  in  the  ward  be  made  to  comply  with  the 
law;  and  who  will  also  see  that  the  young  people  in 
the  district  which  he  represents  are  protected  not 
only  at  their  work  but  at  their  play. 

Mr.  Robert  Hall  McCormick  is  honest,  able  and 
upright.   He  has  no  axes  to  grind.   He  is  not  seeking 
the  position  of  alderman  because  of  the  salary  it 
carries.   He  is  genuinely  anxious  to  work  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  ward  and  to  represent  it  in  our  City 
Council  on  the  side  of  the  things  which  are  right. 
He  is  the  tool  of  no  man  but  an  absolutely  free  and 
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independent  agent  who  will  use  his  mind,  energy,  and 
time  for  the  good  of  his  ward  and  of  his  city.   If 
Mr.  McCormick  is  sent  to  the  City  Council,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Twenty-first  Ward  will  see  not  only  an 
improvement  in  the  better  lighting  and  cleanliness  of 
its  streets  and  an  improved  and  systematic  collection 
of  its  garbage,  but  they  will  also  see  a  better  pro- 
tection of  the  young  people  of  the  ward,  due  to  the 
elimination  of  those  businesses  which  are  a  menace  to 
any  community  and  which  are  constantly  breaking  the 
law. 

The  indifferent  voter  who  stays  away  from  the 
polls  on  April  3d  and  who  does  not  register  his  or 
her  preference  for  alderman  is  directly  responsible, 
not  only  for  the  many  evils  which  will  result  from 
.  his  or  her  indifference  in  the  Twenty-first  Ward,  but 
.  for  the  great  loss  which  will  come  to  the  city  as  a 

whole  if  the  various  wards  do  not  send  to  the  Council 
■    able  and  incorruptible  men;  men  who  will  not  only 
represent  their  own  section  of  the  city  efficiently, 
but  whose  aim  will  be  to  advocate  and  put  into  effect 
the  many  constructive  measures  which  are  needed  in 
every  large  city,  and  who  will  do  their  utmost  to 
make  Chicago  one  of  the  best  governed  cities  of  the 
world. 


REMARKS:   CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  CHAIRMEN 
Woman* s  Committee,  Council  of  National  Defense50 

We  have  called  you  together  from  all  over  the 
State  in  order  that  we  may  lay  before  you  the  plans 
of  the  Woman's  Committee,  Council  of  National  Defense, 
Illinois  Division,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Women's 
Drganizations,  State  Council  of  Defense. 

Every  patriotic  woman  is  now  asking  herself 
bhe  question:   How  can  I  best  serve  my  country  in 
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this  national  crisis?  How  can  I  use  my  time  and  my 
ability  to  the  best  advantage? 

The  call  to  the  colors  has  come  not  only  to 
the  men  of  the  nation  but  to  the  women,  who  undoubt- 
edly will  be  called  upon  to  perform  a  double  duty, 
not  only  to  take  the  place  of  the  men  in  the  fields, 
the  factories,  the  mill,  the  shop,  and  the  counting 
house,  but  also  to  conserve  the  various  undertakings 
in  which  women  have  always  engaged,  viz.,  infant  wel 
fare,  the  education  of  children,  the  prevention  of 
Juvenile  delinquency,  the  adoption  of  shorter  hours 
for  working  women,  and  above  all,  the  maintenance  of 
a  decent  standard  of  living  in  the  home. 

In  addition  to  this,  women  will  be  expected 
to  eliminate  waste  and  to  conserve  food,  for  such     c 
measures  of  defense  in  the  home  will  be  as  necessary  Wl 
as  are  the  men  who  fight  at  the  front. 

These  new  and  old  duties  of  women  will  entai.'  h[ 
a  difficult  period  of  adjustment,  with  many  sacri-    s, 
fices  not  only  of  time,  strength,  energy,  and  money, 
but  sacrifices  of  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest 
to  us,  our  boys  and  our  men.  f 

Let  us  show  ourselves  at  this  time  to  be  de- 
liberate in  our  judgments,  farseeing  in  our  undertak 
ings,  efficient  in  our  work,  with  a  genuine  desire  t 
give  the  best  that  is  in  us  to  the  service  of  our 
country. 
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The  call  to  the  colors  was  not  only  to  the 
men  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  women. 

The  week  of  November  5  the  women  of  Illinois 
are  asked  to  register  their  willingness  for  war  serv 
ice. 

Governor  Lowden  has  issued  a  proclamation  to 
this  effect. 

The  Woman1 s  Committee  of  the  State  Council  o 
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Defense  requests  it. 

The  women  have  a  part  to  play  in  this  great 
war,  in  standing  behind  our  troops,  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  give  up  their  homes,  their  comforts, 
perhaps  even  their  lives,  in  the  defense  of  their 
country.   Shall  we  fail  them  in  this  crisis? 

The  registration  to  be  taken  will  give,  when 
completed,  a  census  of  the  woman-power  of  the  State, 
which  we  must  know  if  we  are  to  do  our  part. 

Our  country  needs  not  only  its  fighting  men 
but  its  fighting  women,  who  will  combat  at  home  sin, 
poverty,  and  disease,  and-  will  cherish  the  families 
of  the  men  who  are  at  the  front. 

Our  soldiers  must  be  well  fed,  adequately 
clothed  and  properly  armed.  Therefore  register  that 
we  may  help  contribute  to  this  end. 

The  woman  who  registers  adds  one  more  to  the 
home  army  and  does  her  part  in  bringing  this  war  to  a 
successful  termination. 

Enlist  now,  by  registering  in  the  Illinois  Di- 
vision, Woman's  Committee,  Council  of  National  De- 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  I  am  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Hughes.  My  family  has  always  been  Republican  and 
I  believe  in  the  soundness  of  the  Republican  platform, 
but  the  principal  reason  which  decided  me  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Hughes  was  his  advocacy  of  the  Federal  Amendment. 

Candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  have  before  this  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage  as  an  abstract  matter,  but  Mr.  Hughes 
is  the  first  candidate  who  has  not  only  announced  his 
belief  in  the  principle  of  the  extension  of  suffrage 
to  women,  but  has  declared  his  conviction  that  it 
should  be  secured  through  the  shortest  method  possi- 
ble— the  Federal  Amendment.  Mr.  Hughes  considers  any 

Hughes  Campaign,  1916. 
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delay  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  normal  political 
development  of  the  country  and  believes  that  Congress 
has  every  right  to  determine  the  sex  of  the  electorate 
as  it  has  already  determined  other  qualifications. 

While  the  Democratic  platform,  as  well  as 
the  Republican,  advocates  the  extension  of  suffrage 
to  women,  they  both  insist  that  it  shall  be  secured 
state  by  state.  Those  of  us  who  have  tried,  as  we 
once  did  in  Chicago,  to  secure  a  referendum  on  the 
question  of  extending  suffrage  to  women,  know  what  a 
heart-breaking  undertaking  it  is  to  interview  thou- 
sands of  voters  who,  although  they  may  not  be  opposed 
to  woman  suffrage,  have  never  had  any  education  on 
the  subject  and  are  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  spe- 
cious arguments  and  misleading  literature  by  the 
liquor  interests  and  disreputable  politicians  who 
fear  the  moral  influence  of  women  at  the  polls. 

With  so  much  money  and  organization  against 
woman  suffrage  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it 
fairly  before  the  voters,  which  is  what  both  plat- 
forms recommend  when  they  insist  that  it  be  secured 
state  by  state.   In  addition  to  this,  there  are  cer- 
tain states  with  such  technical  difficulties  in  amend- 
ing their  constitutions,  that  even  if  existing  voters 
so  desired  it  would  be  years  before  suffrage  could  be 
established  there.   For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I 
am  grateful  to  a  candidate  who  believes  that  a  federal 
amendment  should  be  passed  by  Congress  through  which 
the  question  of  woman  suffrage  will  be  submitted  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  states,  and  if  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  them,  women  will  be  permitted  to 
voted  throughout  the  United  States. 

This  pronouncement  of  the  candidate  in  favor   ;: 
of  a  prompt  and  efficient  method  of  securing  woman 
suffrage  is  especially  important  just  now. 

During  the  last  decade  in  England  three  or  h* 
four  times  the  majority  of  the  members  of  parliament  r; 
had  in  their  pre-election  speeches  announced  them-    U: 


selves  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  but  had  never  de- 
cided in  favor  of  any  particular  method  of  securing 
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it.   The  result  was  that  when  any  given  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  various  members 
would  say  that  although  they  were  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  woman  suffrage,  the  measure  presented 
for  their  consideration  did  not  meet  with  their  ap- 
proval.  Therefore,  over  and  over  again  the  hopes  of 
the  women  were  frustrated  and  they  felt  that  they  had 
been  misled  by  fair-sounding  words. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  may  easily  occur 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  the  women 
who  have  so  gallantly  lobbied  there  for  suffrage 
during  the  last  decade  have  become  familiar  with  the 
phrase,  n0f  course,  I  am  in  favor  of  women  voting  as 
an  abstract  principle,  but  the  doctrine  of  state 
rights,  etc." 

American  women  will  probably  never  be  driven 
to  the  desperate  straits  reached  by  their  English 
sisters,  but  why  try  their  patience  to  the  breaking 
point?  The  issue  is  clearly  before  us.   Shall  not 
the  women  of  America  accept  the  challenge  and  rally 
to  the  support  of  a  candidate  who  has  so  straight- 
forwardly and  courageously  become  the  champion  of 
their  cause? 


LETTER  TO  JULIA  C.  LATHROP62 

Baymeath 

Bar  Harbor,  Maine 

July  17,  1918 

Bty-  dear  Miss  Lathrop: 

As  usual,  I  am  turning  to  you  in  a  question  which 
involves  the  moral  safety  of  the  children  in  Chicago  and  per- 
haps in  other  large  cities. 

I  understand  that  Dr.  McCraken  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Red  Cross  work  in  Washington  and  I  am  wondering  if  you  will  be 
willing  to  take  up  with  him  the  necessity  for  the  Red  Cross  for- 
bidding throughout  the  nation,  the  use  of  children  in  the  Red 
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Cross  drives  or  their  salvage  campaigns. 

During  the  last  Red  Cross  drive  in  Chicago  there  were 
hundreds  of  children  upon  the  streets  soliciting  money.  Many 
of  them  were  authorized  by  the  Red  Cross  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions, but  large  numbers  were  unauthorized.  In  the  19th  ward 
little  girls  put  white  towels  over  their  heads  marked  with  a 
rough  Red  Cross,  took  pasteboard  boxes  in  their  hands  and  col- 
lected money  from  the  passers-by.  In  that  same  ward  little 
girls  were  found  as  late  as  11  o'clock  at  night  soliciting  con- 
tributions at  the  elevated  stations,  and  rough-looking  men  were 
seen  taking  many  liberties  with  them.  In  other  districts  little 
boys  held  a  flag  by  the  four  corners  and  into  this  flag  small 
change  was  tossed  by  passers-by.  Much  of  this  money  never  saw 
the  treasury  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  told  me  that  he  had  in- 
numberable  complaints  regarding  children  soliciting  on  the 
streets,  and  in  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  many  parents 
came  to  us  to  protest  against  their  children  being  asked  to 
solicit  money. 

After  the  Red  Cross  drive  was  over,  I  took  this  mat- 
ter up  with  Mr.  Bruce  Smith,  head  of  the  Red  Cross  divisions 
for  five  states,  and  with  Mr.  Marquis  Eaton,  head  of  the  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross.  They  both  assured  me  that  in  another 
drive  they  would  prohibit  the  use  of  children. 

About  this  time  I  wrote  to  Dr .  McCracken  in  Washington 
enclosing  him  a  little  editorial  I  had  written  for  the  papers 
on  this  subject  of  using  children  in  Red  Cross  and  other  drives. 
He  replied  that  it  was  prohibited  by  the  Red  Cross  Constitution 
and  that  as  he  had  few  complaints  he  did  not  believe  it  was 
done  in  any  other  city  except  Chicago.  I  then  sent  him  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  me  by  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defence  of  Indiana.  This  letter  said  they  had 
just  organized  their  Infant  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  in  which  the 
ages  of  the  members  was  from  three  to  five  years;  that  these 
children  had  been  speaking  in  the  theatres  :n  the  evenings,  and 
that  they  had  been  marching  in  processions,  each  one  carrying  a 
blanket  and  a  package  of  dressings  as  his  or  her  contribution 
to  the  Red  Cross.  To  this  letter  I  have  had  no  reply.  All 
this  is  only  a  preliminary  to  what  I  want  to  ask  your  interest 
in. 
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Just  before  I  left  Chicago,  the  Red  Cross  people  in- 
stituted what  they  called  a  Salvage  Campaign.  They  sold  coupon 
books  to  1700  junk  dealers  and  asked  them  to  buy  junk  from 
people  who  had  it  to  sell  and  to  pay  for  it  with  coupons  from 
the  books  they  had  bought.  There  were  to  be  prizes  of  some 
kind,  or  perhaps  it  was  only  certificates,  to  the  woman  who 
collected  the  largest  number  of  coupons  or,  in  other  words, 
sold  the  most  junk.  When  I  heard  of  this  campaign  I  called  up 
the  leaders  and  expressed  the  disapproval  of  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association  because  of  the  fact  that  we  felt  sure  that 
children  would  be  drawn  in  this  manner  into  the  position  of 
selling  to  the  junk  dealers.  I  was  assured  that  the  children 
would  be  kept  out  of  it.   I  have  today  received  from  Miss  Bin- 
ford  the  enclosed  poster.  Please  note  the  child  in  it.  This 
poster  is  a  direct  incentive  to  children  to  sell  to  junk  deal- 
ers; yet  the  Illinois  law  very  distinctly  states  that  no  junk 
dealer  may  buy  or  receive  junk  from  any  minor,  and  there  is 
also  a  city  ordinance  to  this  effect.  The  Red  Cross  in  putting 
out  this  poster  and  in  thus  soliciting  the  help  of  children  in 
this  campaign,  is  directly  inviting  them  to  break  the  law  of 
their  own  State. 

No  one  knows  better  than  you  that  large  numbers  of 
children  who  are  brought  into  the  Juvenile  Court  get  there  be- 
cause they  have  stolen  junk.  At  the  present  time  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  is  prosecuting  eight  dealers  because 
they  have  directly  incited  children  to  steal.  The  dealer  knows 
where  there  is  good  brass  or  iron  pipe;  he  mentions  it  to  the 
boys  of  the  neighborhood  and  tells  them  how  it  can  be  obtained. 
They  break  into  freight  houses,  steal  it  from  box-cars,  enter 
empty  houses  or  stores,  cut  out  the  lead  pipe  or  the  brass  and 
take  it  to  the  junk  dealer  who  expresses  surprise  that  they  had 
it  to  sell,  while  he  has,  himself,  pointed  out  to  them  where 
they  could  get  it. 

I  wish  very  much,  since  this  Salvage  Campaign  will 
probably  spread  to  other  cities  and  other  states,  that  Dr.  Mc- 
Cracken  would  send  out  a  definite  order  to  all  Red  Cross  branches 
that  children  should  not  be  used  in  these  campaigns. 

I  believe  that  I  am  as  keen  for  the  war  as  any  one. 
I  have  two  sons  in  it,  one  now  at  the  front,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  that  I  would  not  do  to  win  it,  but  I  do  not  believe 
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that  we  can  afford  to  win  it  if  by  so  doing  we  increase  delin- 
quency among  our  children  and  young  people. 

The  work  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  has 
been  made  infinitely  more  difficult  since  the  war  began  because 
of  this  indiscriminate  use  of  children  and  young  people,   not 
only  in  the  Red  Cross  campaign  but  in  the  Liberty  Loan  and  other 
drives  in  which  the  aid  of  children  and  young  people  has  been 
asked  and  given. 

Since  the  Liberty  Loan  people  had  children  speaking 
in  the  theatres  the  managers  have  been  reckless  about  their  use 
of  children  for  regular  performances  in  violation  of  the  Child 
Labor  law,   and  hundreds  of  young  girls  who  have  been  on  the 
streets  soliciting  subscriptions  of  one  kind  or  another,  have 
lost  a  great  deal  of  that  reserve  which  every  girl  should  have 
and  have  become  very  free  and  familiar  with  the  passersby  to 
their  own  detriment  and  the  detriment  of  many  of  the  young  men 
with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact. 

Please  pardon  this  long  letter  and  see  if  you  can  do 
anything  in  the  matter.      It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  really 
a  question  that  the  Children's  Bureau  ought  to  take  up.     Possi- 
bly some  kind  of  an  announcement  from  your  own  Bureau  would  re- 
lieve the  situation.      I  am  told  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
Chicago  but  that  it  was  even  worse  in  New  York  and  many  other 
large  cities. 

It  seems  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  you  and  there 
are  so  many  things  I  would  like  to  talk  over  with  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 
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I  want   first   to   thank   the  Junior  League  for 
its  generous   contributions   to   the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  extending   over  many  years. 

The   "budget   of   our   association  is   $30,000   a 
year.      This  money  I  have   to   raise   and   it   is   therefore    ' 
very  gratifying,    as  you  may  well   imagine,    to   receive      ( 

, : c 
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a  thousand  dollars  in  one  cheque.   For  the  last  two 
years  your  contribution  has  been  used  to  enforce  the 
Child  Labor  Law  and  that  city  ordinance  which  forbids 
that  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  sell  any- 
thing upon  the  streets  before  five  in  the  morning  or 
after  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  which  forbids  any 
girl  under  eighteen  years  of  age  selling  anything  at 
all  upon  the  streets. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  this  work,  Miss  Elsa 
Wertheim,  has  had* much  experience  in  such  work  and  is 
about  as  well  qualified  to  do  it  as  anyone  in  Chicago, 
During  the  year  she  has  received  600  complaints — to 
be  quite  exact  598 — regarding  children  who  were  break- 
ing either  the  city  ordinance  or  state  law. 

Whenever  a  complaint  of  this  kind  comes  in, 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  friend  or  an  association  or 
someone  who  has  witnessed  the  violation,  it  is  imme- 
diately investigated  by  Miss  Wertheim.   If  a  child 
is  found  upon  the  streets  begging  or  selling,  he  or 
she  is  not  arrested  but  is  followed  to  his  home  by 
Miss  Wertheim,  who  tells  the  parents  of  the  law  and 
warns  them  that  if  the  offense  is  repeated  they  will 
be  brought  into  court  and  prosecuted  under  the  law 
which  provides  that  any  parent  allowing  his  child 
to  become  delinquent  can  be  prosecuted. 

The  600  complaints  which  Miss  Wertheim  has 
received  can  be  divided  into  two  classes.  First, 
those  which  have  to  do  with  young  people  who  are  con- 
nected with  industrial  pursuits.   Second,  those  who 
are  selling  upon  the  streets. 

Of  the  former,  we  have  had  91  complaints  in 
the  last  year.   As  an  illustration  of  these,  there 
was  a  large  factory  in  which  very  young  girls  under 
sixteen  were  made  to  work  ten  hours  a  day  without  an 
opportunity  to  sit  down.   Such  cases  are  always  re- 
ported to  the  State  Factory  Inspector  and  followed 
up  by  our  officer.   In  this  case  we  helped  to  prose- 
cute and  obtained  a  conviction.   In  regard  to  an  in- 
dividual case,  there  was  one  of  a  little  girl  six 
years  old  who  had  been  on  the  stage  since  she  was  a 
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baby,  and  who  supported  an  idle  mother  with  what  she 
earned  by  dancing.  We  were  able  to  take  her  off  the 
stage.   In  another  instance  we  prosecuted  a  booking 
agent  who  had  gathered  a  number  of  children  together 
to  give  a  song-and-dance  contest.   They  had  been 
taught  the  "Walking  the  dog"  dance  which,  as  you  prob 
ably  know,  can  be  danced  in  a  most  disreputable  man- 
ner.  The  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion followed  the  children  to  the  theatre  where  it 
was  to  be  performed.   They  were  taken  off  the  stage, 
the  parents  were  notified  that  they  were  breaking  the 
law,  and  the  man  who  had  engaged  them  was  fined. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  cases  which  come 
to  us  are  those  concerned  with  children  in  street 
trades;  of  these  we  had  507  complaints.   These  chil- 
dren, too,  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  those 
who  beg  and  those  who  sell.  We  have  found  that  a 
large  number  were  begging,  not  so  much  for  money,  al- 
though these  cases  do  occur,  but  for  food.  They  are 
sent  downtown  with  baskets  on  Saturday  afternoons  to 
S.  Water  Street  to  beg  from  the  merchants  there 
damaged  fruit  and  decayed  fowls  which  are  taken  home 
for  family  consumption.   Children  often  beg  from  the 
large  bakeries,  and  I  myself  saw  two  little  girls 
standing  at  a  late  hour  the  other  night  outside  a 
bakery,  with  baskets  on  their  arms,  waiting  for  stale 
bread  and  cake. 

Some  of  these  children  beg  directly  for  money. 
A  short  time  ago  a  little  boy  was  brought  into  the 
Association  who  was  found  to  have  $9.83  in  change  in 
his  pocket.   Investigation  showed  that  he  was  taken 
out  of  school  every  Friday — he  had  been  absent  55 
successive  Fridays  from  school — on  the  plea  that  he 
had  to  get  bread  for  his  family.   His  father  was  an 
able-bodied  teamster  and  his  grandmother  owned  two 
good  houses,  one  of  which  the  family  lived  in.   I 
think  you  can  well  understand  the  effect  on  the  char- 
acter of  a  little  boy  who  was  allowed  to  stay  away 
from  school  every  Friday  in  order  that  he  might  beg 
on  the  street. 
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Then  there  was  another  case  of  a  nice  little 
girls  of  13  who  ostensibly  sold  gum  on  Michigan  Ave- 
nue.  She  was  so  pretty  and  attractive  that  everybody 
bought  of  her;  she  told  a  story  of  a  father  injured 
in  a  work  accident  and  unable  to  work  although  she 
never  mentioned  that  he  was  at  home  receiving  full 
pay  while  ill.  Another  little  girl  who  accompanied 
her  soon  became  so  accustomed  to  the  street  life 
with  its  degrading  influences  that  she  was  shortly 
afterwards  found  with  a  suit  case  full  of  stolen 
goods  which  she  had  taken  from  a  department  store. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  remember  seeing  some  time  ago  a 
little  lame  boy  with  only  one  leg  on  the  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  begging  from  girls  as  they  left  Miss  Hare's 
school.   Investigation  developed  that  the  boy  came 
from  a  well-to-do  home.   Being  crippled,  he  was  sent 
to  the  School  for  Crippled  Children  daily  in  the  city 
omnibus  so  that  nothing  should  happen  to  him,  but  the 
minute  he  returned  he  was  sent  two  or  three  miles 
away  from  home,  so  that  the  neighbors  would  not  recog- 
nize him,  into  a  totally  different  neighborhood,  where 
he  would  peddle  gum  for  the  rest  of  the  day.   This 
boy  had  an  elder  brother,  a  newsboy,  old  enough  to 
be  in  the  business,  who  said  that  the  little  lame 
boy  earned  ten  times  as  much  as  he  did  because  every- 
body felt  so  sorry  for  him.  You  can  easily  realize 
that  being  on  the  streets  in  this  way  not  only  keeps 
children  from  school  but  it  demoralizes  them  in  every 
way.  As  a  general  rule  they  are  sent  out  by  their 
parents  who  really  exploit  them.   In  all  the  cases 
which  we  have  followed  up  it  was  found  that  as  a 
general  thing,  and  with  almost  no  exceptions,  the 
families  were  well-to-do  and  had  no  need  of  the  chil- 
dren's work.  You  will  perhaps  wonder  why  it  is  that 
the  policemen  do  not  enforce  this  city  ordinance. 
They  do  not  care  to  do  it;  the  child  does  not  dis- 
turb the  policemen,  he  does  not  get  into  the  police- 
man's way  and  usually  the  officer  sees  no  reason  why 
anything  should  be  done  about  him.   A  large  number 
of  complaints  have  come  in  regarding  small  boys 
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selling  newspapers  after  school  hours.   Sometimes 
these  little  boys  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  are 
put  on  a  corner  newsstand;  the  father  goes  home  to  a 
comfortable  meal  and  the  small  boy  is  left  in  charge 
of  the  stand.  He  has  been  in  school  all  day,  he 
does  not  get  his  regular  supper  and  when  he  gets 
through  with  the  newsstand  he  goes  to  a  neighboring 
restaurant  where  he  gets  some  food  for  a  few  cents. 
Irregular  eating  of  this  kind  and  ill-chosen  food 
certainly  have  a  deteriorating  physical  effect  upon 
the  boy.  They  get  a  bite  to  eat  whenever  they  feel 
like  it.  They  escape  parental  control  entirely. 
They  are  subjected  to  temptation  by  having  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  their  possession  which  they  spend  for 
various  amusements.   The  result  of  all  this  freedom 
is  reflected  in  the  delinquency  records  of  the  chil- 
dren.  Out  of  the  176  cases  which  the  Association  in- 
vestigated in  regard  to  the  effect  which  selling 
papers  has  upon  the  children's  school  record,  it 
was  found  that  48  showed  poor  attendance  and  23  were 
truants,  40  were  below  grade,  31  showed  bad  behavior, 
5  were  incorrigible^  2  had  been  dismissed.   It  was 
also  found  that  about  12  7/10  percent  of  the  news- 
boys were  delinquent.   A  great  many  parents  contend 
that  it  is  wiser  to  have  their  children  selling  pa- 
pers at  a  newsstand  than  to  have  them  running  around 
the  streets.   Their  idea  is  that  the  newsstand  serves 
as  a  sort  of  hitching  post,  but  as  I  said  before, 
boys  under  14  years  of  age  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
on  the  streets  after  dark.   They  should  be  brought 
together  in  some  community  centre  where  they  would 
have  some  legitimate  amusement.  Of  course,  the  con- 
structive side  of  the  problem  would  be  to  have  the 
public  schools  open  in  the  evening  and  the  children 
of  the  tenements  there  in  order  that  they  might  have 
decent  rooms  in  which  to  play  where  their  play  would 
be  properly  supervised  and  which  would  only  be  of 
benefit  to  them.  We  badly  need  to  open  these  schools 
in  all  parts  of  our  city. 
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May  I  again  thank  you,  in  closing,  for  all 
you  have  done  for  our  Association,  and  say  that  you 
have  virtually  taken  six  hundred  boys  and  girls  off 
the  streets  and  that  as  a  consequence  you  will  see 
fewer  children  on  the  streets  at  night. 
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PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH66 

Another  year  has  passed  and  we  once  more  come 
before  you  to  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship. 

The  Club  has  had  a  most  successful  year  owing 
to  the  efforts  and  devotion  of  its  Directors  and  its 
Civic  Director.   From  the  beginning  of  the  war  my 
work,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Woman's  Committee,  has  kept  me  so 
much  occupied  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  most 
of  my  Woman's  City  Club  duties  to  others  and  these 
duties  have  been  so  ably  performed  by  Miss  Sears  and 
by  your  vice-president  that  the  position  of  president 
seems  fairly  superfluous. 

Miss  Sears  is  going  to  leave  us  to  become 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  United  Charities  and 
Miss  Nicholes  is  also  going  to  leave.  We  are  going 
to  allow  the  position  of  Civic  Director  to  remain 
open  until  fall  and  we  have  secured  as  Assistant 
Civic  Director,  Miss  Eleanor  Hall,  who  is  with  us 
now. 

I  know  you  all  feel,  as  I  do,  the  greatest 
regret  in  losing  Miss  Sears.   She  brought  to  her  work 
such  a  knowledge  of  civic  affairs  and  such  a  thorough- 
going ability,  that  I  do  not  believe  we  can  ever  re- 
place her. 

Miss  Nicholes  has  also  done  a  fine  piece  of 
work  for  the  Club  in  making  public  the  records  of  so 
many  of  our  office  holders,  and  we  shall  greatly  miss 
her  valuable  research  work. 

The  Finance  Committee,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  our  dues  are  very  small,  has  managed  to  raise  by 
subscription  enough  money  to  keep  the  Club  on  its 
feet. 

We  are  going  to  put  before  you  today  a  propo- 
sition to  change  the  by-laws  so  that  the  dues  of  the 
Club  will  be  raised  from  $2.00  to  $5.00.   We  have  tak- 
en, as  you  probably  know,  this  floor  (formerly 

65  Before  the  Woman's  City  Club,  April  21,  1919. 
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occupied  by  the  College  Club)  with  the  exception  of 
the  room  in  which  we  are  meeting.   There  will  be  a 
large  comfortable  lounging  room  in  the  front,  a  Di- 
rector's room,  three  offices,  a  dining  room,  which 
is  now  used  as  a  dining  room  by  the  College  Club,  and 
a  little  kitchen  which  will  come  off  the  other  end  of 
this  room  and  from  which  we  hope  to  serve  a  cafeteria 
luncheon  every  day. 

The  membership  of  the  Club  stands  now  at  2,91C 
paid-up  members  which,  I  think,  is  the  best  we  have 
ever  had,  and  if  we  really  want  to  finance  it  suc- 
cessfully, the  best  way  to  do  is  to  secure  more  mem- 
bers, which  means  more  influence  and  more  revenue. 
What  we  hope  for  the  Woman's  City  Club  is  that  it 
will  be  a  lever  which  will  mould,  or  help  to  mould, 
public  opinion  and  which  will  be  of  use  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Administration  to  certain  abuses 
and  mistakes  and,  perhaps,  through  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  make  the  Administration  alter  its  plan  of 
procedure. 

Almost  all  of  our  Committees,  especially  the 
Civic  Committees  deal  with  some  phase  of  city  life. 
The  Americanization  Committee,  for  example,  hopes  to 
do  something  in  the  near  future  toward  giving  the 
foreigner  a  better  idea  of  our  American  ideals  and  by 
seeing  to  it  that  he  is  inducted  into  citizenship  in 
a  more  dignified  manner  than  at  present. 

This  Committee  also  hopes  to  instruct  the 
foreign  women  so  that  they  may  look  to  the  Woman's 
City  Club  for  reliable  information  and  will  not  be 
herded  to  the  polls  on  some  kind  of  a  slogan  which 
is  not  only  incorrect  but  vicious.   For  example;  in 
the  last  election  a  large  group  of  women  voted  "Wet" 
because  they  were  told  that  if  they  voted  "Dry"  their 
husbands  would  be  put  out  of  work  with  the  slogan 
"No  Beer;  No  Work,"  and  they  felt  they  must  vote 
"Wet"  for  the  sake  of  their  families.   Another  group 
of  foreign  women  voted  "Wet"  because  they  had  been 
told  that  if  the  country  went  "Dry"  there  would  be 
no  wine  provided  for  sacramental  purposes  and  that 
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therefore  they  could  never  go  to  mass. 

One  thing  we  hope  to  do  is  to  put  before  the 
foreign-born  women  the  correct  idea  of  an  issue  which 
comes  up  at  election  time  and  on  which  she  is  asked 
to  make  a  decision. 

The  Bathing  Beach  and  Public  Comfort  Station 
Committee  have  a  tremendous  piece  of  work  before  them, 
for  with  the  closing  of  Chicago's  7,000  saloons, 
either  in  July  or  January  next,  7,000  comfort  sta- 
tions will  be  put  out  of  existence  and  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  comfort  of  both  men  and  women. 
I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  as  a  friend  of  mine  did 
the  other  day,  that  if  we  could  substitute  Comfort 
Stations  for  the  Saloons  they  would  entirely  take 
their  place  but  I  do  believe  that  they  are  absolute- 
ly necessary  and  it  is  very  discouraging  to  find  that 
one  such  place,  completed  about  three  months  ago,  has 
not  yet  been  opened  and  no  one  seems  to  know  what  has 
become  of  the  key. 

The  Child  Welfare  Committee  is  well  at  work 
making  Child  Welfare  the  cornerstone  of  the  arch,  as 
it  should  be,  because  if  we  are  to  become  a  great  na- 
tion we  must  build  upon  a  healthful  foundation  and 
the  fact  that  in  the  first  draft  33  percent  of  our 
men  were  rejected  as  physically  unfit  for  service, 
makes  us  realize  that  the  coming  generation  must  be 
made  physically  fit,  not  for  war  but  for  citizenship. 

The  City  Waste  Committee  has  much  to  do  in 
seeing  that  Ward  boundaries  are  abolished  in  the  col- 
lection of  garbage.   When  one  of  our  candidates  for 
mayor  was  recently  asked  if  he  would  take  the  garbage 
question  out  of  politics,  replied,  "Yes,  and  if 
elected,  I  will  take  politics  out  of  the  garbage  pail." 

The  Clean  Air  Committee  is  needed  by  the 
housekeepers  of  Chicago  who  do  up  their  curtains  and 
scrub  their  window  sills  and  wash  the  skin  off  of 
their  hands  several  times  a  day.   They  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  a  Clean  Air  Committee  and  of  some  action 
which  will  do  away  with  the  black  pall  which  hangs 
over  our  city  most  of  the  time. 
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The  Police  Stations  and  Jails  Committee, 
which  really  covers  crime,  has  its  hands  full  for, 
in  spite  of  the  soothing  declaration  of  our  recently- 
elected  Mayor  that  crime  in  Chicago  had  decreased, 
the  fact  remains,  we  are  told,  that  from  1915  to 
1917  there  has  been  an  increase  of  9  percent  and  that 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  200  percent  more  murders  are 
committed  than  in  the  city  of  New  York;  it  would 
therefore  seem  as  if  the  police  were  not  as  alert  as 
they  should  be.   This  fact  is  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion all  the  time — in  the  dance  halls,  for  example, 
which  are  forbidden  to  sell  liquor  without  a  special 
bar  permit,  and  these  special  bar  permits  are  now 
forbidden  by  law,  yet  liquor  is  sold  to  minors,  and 
police  are  often  seen  drinking. 

If  the  women  police  of  Chicago  were  capable 
and  high-grade  women,  selected  under  a  Civil  Service 
examination  which  had  a  high  standard  and  if  there 
was  a  Superintendent  of  Policewomen  who  really  cared 
for  the  young  people  of  Chicago,  it  would  mean  that 
institutions  like  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
would  go  out  of  business  completely,  as  their  work 
could  be  done  by  the  policewomen. 

The  Health  Committee  has  much  to  do  for,  in 
spite  of  the  repeated  declarations  of  our  esteemed 
Commissioner  of  Health  that  Chicago  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  cities  in  the  world,  it  still  ranks  9  in 
its  infant  mortality  and  the  real  test  of  a  healthy 
city  is  its  infant  death  rate.   In  Chicago,  out  of 
every  thousand  babies  born  115  die,  while  in  New 
York  only  88  die  out  of  every  thousand.   The  effort 
of  the  State  Department  of  Health  to  start  a  Health 
Promotion  week  between  May  11,  and  May  18th,  is  high 
ly  to  be  commended  at  this  time. 

Our  Schools  Committee  was  never  more  needed, 
for  here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  one  of  the  best 
educators  in  the  country  called  to  the  head  of  our 
school  system  and,  because  he  is  not  a  political  ap- 
pointee of  our  Mayor,  his  salary  is  not  to  be  paid 
and  he  will  probably  be  subjected  to  such  annoyances 
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as  may  cause  him  to  feel  that  he  must  resign.   It  is 
the  duty  of  everyone  in  Chicago  now,  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  the  schools  and  to  make  it  apparent  to  the 
men  in  authority  that  the  people  will  not  permit  of 
any  interference  with  the  education  of  their  children. 
We  pride  ourselves  in  this  country  on  our  much-vaunt- 
ed educational  system  and  yet  one  of  the  lessons  of 
the  war  is  that  about  one  man  out  of  every  four  who 
entered  our  army  was  illiterate.   There  are  25,000,000 
boys  and  girls  of  school  age  in  the  United  States  and 
numerous  investigations  show  that  at  least  50  percent 
have  defects  and  ailments  that  impair  normal  develop- 
ment.  With  these  lessons  before  us  it  seems  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  we  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
our  school  system  is  kept  out  of  politics  and  that 
our  children  are  given  every  educational  advantage. 

The  Social  Hygiene  Department  is  busier  than 
ever.   The  ban  of  silence  which  has  been  put  upon 
venereal  infection,  has  been  lifted.   The  Army  and 
the  Navy  have  taken  magnificent  care  of  our  men.   We 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  the  most  moral 
army  in  the  world,  that  the  men  who  went  overseas 
are  coming  back  to  this  country  uncontaminated;  but 
they  will  be  returning  to  civil  life  and  it  is  up  to 
every  community  to  see  that  they  are  guarded  from 
temptation  and  that  such  recreation  is  provided  as 
will  keep  them  physically  fit. 

There  are  many  other  committees  in  the  Club 
of  which  I  have  not  time  to  speak,  today,  but,  in 
closing,  I  want  to  ask  everyone  of  you  to  feel  a 
personal  responsibility  about  the  Club.   Your  direc- 
tors should  perhaps  feel  it  more  than  anyone  else 
for,  if  matters  go  wrong,  it  is  up  to  them  to  right 
them  and  if  they  saunter  in  to  meetings  late  and 
leave  early  and  miss  meetings  and  are  not  interested 
and  the  Club  goes  downhill,  it  is  their  fault  and  it 
is  up  to  them  to  take  their  responsibilities  so  seri- 
ously that  they  can  put  the  Club  on  a  high  plane. 

Then  there  is  the  responsibility  which  de- 
volves on  every  member  of  the  Club;  I  believe  that 
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the  greatest  enemy  we  have  to  fight  at  the  present 
time  is  indifference.   It  is  easy  to  argue  with  a 
man  if  he  opposes  you  and  perhaps  convince  him  that 
you  are  in  the  right,  but  if  a  man  or  woman  is  indif- 
ferent, it  is  very  difficult  to  do  anything  with  them 
and  so  I  want  to  say  to  you,  whatever  else  you  are 
do  not  be  indifferent;  take  some  interest  in  some- 
thing; put  your  hand  to  whatever  work  you  like  the 
best  and  stick  to  it  until  you  have  made  some  kind 
of  an  impression. 

Instead  of  its  being  difficult,  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time,  to  get  members  for  the  various 
committees  of  this  Club,  it  ought  to  be  that  every 
member  demand  to  go  on  a  committee  and  that  she  serve 
on  that  committee  to  the  very  best  of  her  ability. 

A  few  days  ago  a  letter  came  to  us  addressed 
"Woman's  Club,  Chicago."   It  did  not  say  what  Womante 
Club  and,  as  you  know,  there  are  several,  but  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  envelope  was  written  "The  Real 
Workers"  and  the  Postoffice  authorities  put  on  it 
"116  South  Michigan  Avenue"  so  you  see  we  are  con- 
sidered "Real  Workers."  Let  us  live  up  to  the  opin- 
ion of  our  correspondent. 

We  were  all  brought  together  in  the  war  by  a 
common  interest  and  a  common  danger;  we  forgot  the 
old  grudges  and  old  differences  and  we  worked  together 
in  order  that  we  might  win  the  war.   We  were  patri- 
otic but  there  is  a  patriotism  of  peace  just  as  well 
as  a  patriotism  of  war  and  the  real  patriot  is  the 
man  or  woman  who  cares  so  much  for  his  city  and  for 
the  government  of  his  city  that  he  will  work  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  for  the  establishment  of  a  good 
and  stable  government.   Members  of  the  Woman's  City 
Club,  I  call  upon  you  to  be  patriotic  and  to  work  to 
make  the  city  a  safer  place  in  which  to  live. 
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SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  SALOON66 

This  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  some  kind 
of  a  substitute  for  the  saloon.  We  are  all  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  saloon  is  the  poor  man's  Ulub 
and  that  it  plays  a  large  part  in  the  social  life  of 
the  average  working  man.   There  are  seven  thousand 
saloons  in  Chicago  at  the  present  time,  most  of  them 
are  still  open,  nominally  selling  soft  drinks,  but 
in  reality  at  about  80$  of  the  saloons  intoxicating 
liquor  can  be  obtained  if  the  applicant  is  known  to 
the  barkeeper  and  has  the  price  of  a  drink. 

I  have  been  unable  to  secure  any  information 
or  to  find  any  written  record  of  experiments  which 
have  been  made  to  turn  saloons  into  restaurants  or 
coffee  houses.   I  believe  that  some  time  ago  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind  was  undertaken  in  England  in  some 
of  the  urban  communities  but  it  never  was  successful. 
In  Switzerland,  which  is  still  wet,  they  have  opened 
a  large  number  of  what  they  call,  Alcohol  Frei  places, 
which  really  means  free  from  alcohol.   Some  of  these 
places  are  fitted  up  as  restaurants,  others  for  only 
coffee  and  patisserie,  a  wonderful  cider,  and  very 
delicious  fruit  juices  of  which  the  Swiss  have  made 
a  specialty.   These  places,  I  understand,  have  been 
fairly  successful. 

In  our  own  country  a  few  years  ago,  someone 
in  New  York  (my  recollection  is  that  it  was  the  Bish- 
op of  New  York)  started  coffee  houses  down  on  the 
East  side.  They  were  not  able  to  compete  with  the 
saloons  and  soon  went  out  of  existence.   I  think  a 
movement  of  this  kind  has  been  started  in  other 
cities  but,  naturally,  these  have  been  unsuccessful 
on  account  of  the  saloon  competition.   On  the  19th 
of  January  Federal  Prohibition  goes  into  effect  and 
after  that  time,  if  the  saloons  do  not  stop  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  they  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  criminally  prosecuted  by  the  Government  Agents  who 

66  Given  before  the  Union  League  Club.  Fall  of  1919. 
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will  have  the  matter  of  enforcing  Federal  Prohibi- 
tion placed  in  their  hands. 

It  has  seemed  to  some  of  us  that  if,  about  the 
first  of  the  year,  we  could  make  an  experiment  in 
some  neighborhood  with  a  few  saloons,  that  possibly 
they  might  not  only  be  successful  but  might  even  be- 
come a  desirable  business  venture.  We  were  wondering 
if  it  would  not  be  possible,  here  in  the  Community 
Council  of  the  21st  Ward,  to  get  the  different 
churches  to  each  one  undertake  the  metamorphosis  of 
a  saloon  in  their  neighborhood,  from  a  saloon  to  a 
coffee  house  with  restaurant.   Over  in  the  19th  Ward 
the  Greeks  and  Italians  have  already  begun  this  with 
some  success,  serving  all  kinds  of  soft  drinks  as 
well  as  eatables  and  putting  in  the  saloons  tables 
for  cards,  sometimes  pool  tables  in  the  rear. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  everyone 
here  of  their  reaction  to  some  plan  of  this  kind. 
We  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  working  man 
does  not  always  find  his  home  as  comfortable  as  it 
should  be,  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
a  saloon  as  his  Club,  that  he  gets  his  checks  cashed 
there  and  he  receives  certain  favors  and  meets  cer- 
tain people  whom  he  sometimes  considers  an  asset  in 
his  work.   We  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  saloons  are  the  only  place  where  comfort  stations 
are  available  at  the  present  time,  and  while  ultimate- 
ly the  city  may  assume  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing for  the  comfort  of  its  citizens,  at  the  present 
time  the  saloons,  and  department  stores,  and  some  of 
the  large  office  buildings,  are  the  only  place  where 
such  comforts  are  obtainable. 

Having  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  saloons  had 
been  so  largely  used  in  the  past  by  the  men  of  the 
city,  would,  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  be  beforehanded 
enough  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  making  them  cen- 
ters for  the  life  of  the  community  and  seeing  to  it 
that  they  are  so  well  conducted  that  they  would  become, 
not  a  detriment  as  they  were  in  the  past,  but  a  genu- 
ine factor  for  the  betterment  of  the  community. 
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LETTER  TO  BARNARD  E.  SUNNY67 

Chicago 

October  17,  1919 

B.  E.  Sunny,  Esq. 

President,  Chicago  Telephone  Co. 

Chicago 

My  dear  Mr.  Sunny: 

I  have  seen  in  the  daily  papers  every  now  and  then 
articles  to  the  effect  that  the  Telephone  Company  is  short  of 
girls.  Would  it  not  be  lossible  for  the  Company  to  employ 
colored  women  in  some  of  its  Exchanges,  perhaps  in  the  black 
belt  where  a  large  number  of  the  calls  come  from  colored  sub- 
scribers? It  is  very  difficult  for  a  negro  girl  to  obtain  a 
situation,  as  almost  all  avenues  of  employment  are  closed  to 
her  in  the  shops  and  factories.  If  the  door  could  be  opened 
for  employment  in  the  Telephone  Company  it  would,  I  know,  be  a 
source  of  great  encouragement  to  the  many  well-educated  young 
colored  girls  who  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  employment. 

For  over  two  years  the  Chicago  Urban  League  has  been 
trying  to  secure  employment  for  these  girls.  On  the  Executive 
Board  of  this  League  you  will  find  the  names  of  Arthur  Aldis, 
Horace  Bridges,  Judge  Brown  and  many  others.  Mr.  T.  Arnold 
Hill,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Urban  League,  is  a  pro- 
gressive, up-to-date  young  colored  man  most  desirous  of  secur- 
ing better  opportunity  for  his  people.  If  the  Telephone  Com- 
pany can  make  any  changes  in  its  force  which  will  permit  it  to 
employ  colored  girls,  I  am  sure  it  will  result,  not  only  in  in- 
creased efficiency,  but  it  will  be  an  impetus  toward  opening 
avenues  of  employment  for  the  colored  girl. 

Some  of  the  Moving  Picture  Houses  have  of  late,  as 
you  probably  know,  been  casting  discredit  on  the  Telephone  Co. 
by  throwing  on  their  screens  squibs  from  the  newspapers,  show- 
ing tl   poor  telephone  service.  Knowing  how  very  irritating 
this  service  can  be  at  times,  possibly  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
pany was  doing  its  best  to  secure  competent  help  even  to  secur- 
ing colored  girls  might  mitigate  in  a  slight  manner  the 
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annoyance  which  seems  to  be  general  among  telephone  users. 

I  am  not  saying  this  in  a  spirit  of  criticism  for  I 
know  how  difficult  it  must  be  at  this  time  to  secure  competent 
employees,   but  as  a  telephone  stockholder  I  am  deploring  the 
poor  service  knowing  that  it  prejudices  the  public  against  the 
Company  and  hoping  that  possibly  increased  efficiency  may  be 
obtained  by  employing  the  educated  colored  girl  who  is  eager 
and  anxious  to  make  good. 

If  you  can  do  anything  in  this  matter  I  shall  be  most 
grateful  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 


GREETINGS  TO   ILLINOIS   EQUAL   SUFFRAGE   ASSOCIATION68 
From  Woman's  City  Club 

The  Woman's  City  Club,   with  its   5,500  members, 
extends   to   the  Illinois  Equal  Suffrage  Association  a 
cordial  welcome   and  wishes  for   them  a   speedy  consum- 
mation of  their  work. 

When  we  went   into   the  war  we  were   bound   to- 
gether by  a   common  cause   and  a   common  sympathy.      We 
were   full  of  patriotism  and  we  laid  aside   other   ques- 
tions to  help  win  the  war.     We  did  win  it,   but  the 
peace   for  which  we  hoped  has  not  yet   come,    either   to 
suffering  Europe   or   to   our   own   country;   we  are  not 
even  at  peace  within  our  own  borders   for   there   are 
riots  and   strikes,    and   industrial  unrest   is   every- 
where.     We  had  dreamed,    perhaps,    of  a  better  world, 
but  we  had  quite   forgotten  that   a  better  world,    like 
the  Kingdom  of  God,   must  be  within  us. 

It   is   perhaps  natural   that,    after   the   five 
years   of  war   in  which  there  were   approximately 
33,000,000   casualties,   there   should  be  a  reaction 
from  our   ordinary  method  of   living;    we   all   feel   it 
and  we   are   trying   to   find  a  remedy.      I   think   it  was 
Carlyle  who  first  preached  the  Gospel   of  Salvation 
through  work  and   it   is   only  through  work   that  we   are 
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ever  going  to  be  able  to  drag  ourselves  out  of  the 
present  day  chaos,  so  do  not  let  us  go  back,  now  that 
the  war  is  over,  to  doing  those  things  which  we  did 
before  the  war-   Let  us  find  some  really  worth-while 
work  and  let  us  stick  to  it  and  what  could  be  more 
worth-while  than  to  put  into  the  hands  of  every  woman 
in  Illinois  an  efficient  weapon  which  she  can  use 
against  greed,  political  corruption,  and  inefficient 
management  in  our  Government. 

I  heard  today  of  a  dinner  recently  given  in 
Paris  where  some  of  our  men  told  of  their  experiences 
during  the  war.   One  told  of  having  led  a  battalion 
and  taken  a  fort  under  heavy  fire;  another,  of  having 
brought  up  a  regiment  of  artillery  over  roads  torn 
with  shell  holes,  breaking  all  speed  records  in  so 
doing;   another  one  of  having  wiped  out  a  German  ma- 
chine-gun nest;  another  of  having  carried  eight  wound- 
ed men  to  a  place  of  safety;  and  so  on  around  the 
table,  until  a  man  rose  and  said  that  his  work  during 
the  four  years  he  had  been  in  the  war  (two  in  the 
French  Army  and  two  in  the  American)  had  been  to 
carry  away  the  refuse  from  one  of  our  largest  hospi- 
tals.  When  he  had  finished  his  statement,  every  man 
at  the  table  got  up  and  solemnly  shook  hands  with 
him.   There  are  some  people  who  can  do  big  pieces  of 
work,  who  are  naturally  leaders  of  thought  and  lead- 
ers of  men;  there  are  others  who  work  better  under 
direction  and  dislike  to  assume  responsibility;  and 
there  are  others  who  can  only  do  an  occasional  little 
thing  as  it  comes  up  from  time  to  time,  but  who  shall 
say  which  is  the  greater?  Every  woman  can,  if  she 
will,  render  to  her  State  some  kind  of  service  which 
will  bring  about  equal  suffrage.   Now  that  we  have 
almost  reached  the  object  for  which  we  have  so  long 
fought,  let  us  have  the  courage  and  determination  to 
fight  on  to  the  end  with  that  same  courage  which  we 
showed  when  we  were  threatened  from  without.   In  the 
years  to  come  when  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  tell  of  the  struggle  for  equal  suffrage,  let 
us  make  sure  that  our  names  will  be  among  those  who 
fought  to  this  end. 
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It  has  only  been  recently  that,  as  a  Nation, 
we  have  paid  much  attention  to  children.  We  have 
made  appropriations  in  the  past  for  the  conservation 
of  our  forests,  cur  water  power,  our  fish  and  our 
game,  but  the  conservation  of  children  seems  to  have 
been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.   A  few  years  ago, 
when  the  Children's  Bureau  was  established,  there 
was  great  opposition  to  it  and  it  was  only  after  much 
difficulty  that  an  appropriation  of  about  $36,000  was 
secured  for  its  first  year's  work,  although  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  were  appropriated  at  the  same 
time  for  the  care  of  hogs. 

During  the  war,  when  our  men  were  dying  upon 
the  battlefields  and  when  it  was  found  that  it  was 
more  dangerous  to  be  a  baby  in  one  of  our  large  cities 
than  to  be  in  the  front-line  trenches,  the  Children's 
Bureau  started,  as  a  war-time  measure,  what  was  known 
as  the  Children's  Year,  and  a  wave  of  care  for  chil- 
dren spread  over  the  country.   Babies  were  weighed 
and  measured,  clinics  were  held,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  bring  our  people  to  a  realization  of  some 
of  the  dangers  of  child  life. 

In  our  own  State,  the  Elizabeth  McCormick 
Memorial  Fund  has  done  a  tremendous  piece  of  work 
for  children,  and  people  in  consequence  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  unless  children  are  well  born,  that 
is,  born  of  healthy  parents  and  mentally,  morally, 
and  physically  fit,  our  great  National  resources 
amount  to  nothing.   This  Fund  has,  I  believe,  done 
more  to  promote  child  care  in  Illinois  than  any 
other  agency  and  for  educational  purposes — it  has 
brought  out  from  Boston  the  Speaker  of  the  day,  who 
has  come  to  conduct  a  two-weeks  course  in  Chicago  on 
how  to  organize  and  conduct  Nutrition  Clinics. 

I  have  been  told  that,  recently,  statistics 
show  that  malnutrition  is  more  prevalent  among 
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the  children  of  the  well-to-do  than  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.   I  must  confess  that  last  Summer 
when  I  had  my  nine  grandchildren  staying  with  me  and 
I  had  them  weighed  and  measured,  I  was  greatly  horri- 
fied to  find  that  one  or  two  of  them  did  not  come  up 
to  normal  standards  and  so  I  have  asked  you  all  here 
today,  hoping  that  you  will  be  able  to  gather  some 
information  and  some  help  in  the  feeding  of  your 
children. 

Mrs.  Wood,  the  able  Director  of  the  Elizabeth 
McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  has  loaned  our  Speaker  to 
me  today.   He  is  a  Professor  of  the  Tufts  Medical 
School,  and  a  Director  of  the  Nutrition  Classes  and 
Clinics  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr. 
William  R.  P.  Emerson. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 
JUVENILE  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION70 

I  see  in  the  audience  a  good  many  people  who 
have  recently  become  friends  and  contributors  to  this 
organization  and  I  note  a  large  number  who  have  been 
its  loyal  supporters  throughout  the  eighteen  years 
of  its  existence.   To  the  old  and  new  friends — your 
President  extends  a  cordial  welcome. 

The  work  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion this  past  year  was  performed  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  great  war,  as  our  fiscal  year  dates  from  No- 
vember 1st — this  fact,  together  with  other  reasons 
is  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the  number  of  com- 
plaints received,  amounting  to  about  24  percent. 
Delinquency,  during  the  war,  increased  about  32  per- 
cent in  Chicago.   The  aid  of  the  Association  was  in- 
voked during  the  war  year  in  approximately  6,000 
cases  where  children  were  in  danger  and  where  outside 
assistance  was  needed  for  their  protection.   This 
year  there  were  only  4,519  of  these  cases. 

70  Annual  Meeting,  Nov.  14,  1919. 
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In  spite  of  this  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cases,  the  work  of  the  past  year  was  conducted  under 
unusual  difficulties  for  the  Association  is  obliged 
to  depend  largely  on  police  co-operation  and  has  the 
right  to  expect  that  when  it  reports  to  the  police 
department  a  situation  which  is  a  violation  of  law 
and  a  menace  to  children,  the  police  will  respond  by 
immediate  action.   Perhaps  the  greatest  handicap  ex- 
perienced by  the  Association  was  inability  to  secure 
this  satisfactory  co-operation.   It  is  on  this  subject 
that  I  am  going  to  speak.   It  is  not  a  pleasant  task 
to  criticise  the  police,  but  the  unwelcome  fact  re- 
mains that  in  scores  of  instances  where  the  welfare 
of  children  was  involved,  the  service  rendered  by  the 
police  was  found  to  be  inadequate  or  entirely  negli- 
gible and  I  wish  to  say  that  what  I  am  about  to  state 
is  substantiated  by  sworn  affidavits. 

Some  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  police 
incompetency  were  witnessed  in  connection  with  the 
poolroom  investigation  which  was  undertaken  during 
the  summer  months.   Four  hundred  poolrooms  were  in- 
spected and  230  letters  were  written  municipal  au- 
thorities, regarding  conditions  which  needed  correc- 
tion. Up  to  date,  215  replies  have  been  received 
from  the  police  department  in  reference  to  these  vi- 
olations.  These  replies  report  that  the  police  could 
only  find  violations  in  23  out  of  215  places. 

The  Association  received  replies  on  132  pool- 
rooms where  gambling  was  observed;  the  police  found 
gambling  in  only  8  of  the  132  places.   The  gambling 
noted  ranged  all  the  way  from  petty  bets  placed  on 
pool,  to  poker  games  where  the  stakes  amounted  to 
hundreds  of  dollars.   Much  of  this  gambling  was  open- 
ly carried  on  before  all  the  patrons  in  the  hall  and 
was  obvious  to  any  casual  observer.   One  South  Side 
poolroom,  where  gambling  was  permitted,  was  a  polling 
place  and  voting  booths  had  been  deposited  there  for 
an  election.   In  this  poolroom  was  a  gambling  machine 
at  which  6  boys  lost  several  dollars  during  the  visit 
of  our  protective  officer.   This  situation  was 
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reported  to  the  police  department  who  were  not   able 
to   find   either   the  minors   or  the   gambling  machine. 
In  the  rear   of  another   South  Side   saloon  was   found 
a  well-equipped   secret  room  where   the  walls   and  win- 
dows were   lined  with  black  material.      A  young   boy- 
was   illegally  playing   pool  here.      Men  were   observed 
gambling   at   cards  at  a   table   on  which  money  was 
piled.      A  full  description  of  this  resort  was   sent 
the  police,   who  reported   that   they  could  not   find 
any   sign  of   gambling   or   any  minors. 

The   gambling   situation  in  Chicago  has   become 
so   serious   that  a  prominent  Jurist   intimates   that 
"Special  Justice"   is  dispensed   to   these   violaters. 
In  a  newspaper   interview  of  October  13th  Chief  Jus- 
tice Olsen  of   the  Municipal  Court   is  quoted  as   say- 
ing: 

Some  mysterious  free-masonry  always  seems  to  grow  up 
around  police  stations,  between  gamblers  and  the  officers  of 
law,   which  gives  these  law-breakers  a  special  brand  of  justice 
— for  ray  part,   I  do  not  see  why  any  special  brand  of  evidence 
should  be  needed  to  convict  a  gambler.     Just  because  a  gambler 
has  money  and  is  able  to  hire  a  lawyer,   is  no  reason  why  the 
Court  should  refuse  to  accept  the  same  facts  as  evidence  against 
him  which  would  be  considered  evidence  against  another  person — 
there  is  too  much  coddling  of  the  gamblers.     They  may  be  fine, 
affable,   gentlemanly  men — but  the  law  says  their  occupation  is* 
illegal  and  until  the  laws  are  changed  it  is  up  to  the  Courts 
to  fix  the  penalties  the  gamblers  shall  pay  for  violating  the 
law. 

It   is  against  the  law  for  any  minor  under  18 
years  of  age  to  play  or  be  present  in  a  poolroom,   yet 
boys  under  18  years  were  discovered   in  60   out  of   the 
400  poolrooms  which  were   investigated. 

All  of  these  halls  were  reported  to  the  po- 
lice.     Sixty  replies  to     those   complaints  have  been 
received.      These  replies   state   that   the  police  could 
only  find  minors  in  7  out  of  the  60  halls.     The  vio- 
lations observed  by  the  Protective  Officers  included 
children  of  both  sexes  who  frequented  poolrooms   to 
purchase   candy,   which  is   sold  in  some  poolrooms; 
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youngsters  in  knee  trousers,  and  young  high  school 
boys  who  gambled  with  dice  or  slot  machines.   On 
Twenty-second  street,  in  the  old  vice  district,  12 
minors  under  18  years  of  age  were  illegally  present 
in  a  poolroom  where  gambling  was  allowed.   In  several 
instances  names,  ages,  and  addresses  of  youthful  pa- 
trons, together  with  the  names  of  their  employers, 
were  furnished  to  the  police  department. 

Immoral  or  disorderly  conduct  was  noted  in 
19  poolrooms;  all  these  were  reported  to  the  police 
department  who  were  unable  to  discover  such  conduct 
in  any  of  the  halls.   In  a  poolroom  on  the  South 
Side  overt  immoral  conduct  by  the  proprietor  and  a 
woman  was  witnessed  by  a  Protective  Officer.   This 
was  reported  to  the  police  and,  later,  a  Detective 
Sergeant  telephoned  that  the  man  had  denied  the  oc- 
currence.  Fifteen  minutes  after  this  report  was  re- 
ceived, the  man  himself  telephoned  the  Association's 
office  and  admitted  that  the  complaint  was  true.   A 
few  days  after  a  written  police  report  was  received, 
stating  that  the  man  denied  the  immoral  act.   Of- 
ficers of  the  Association  called  at  the  poolroom  and 
interviewed  the  proprietor  who  again  frankly  confirmed 
the  truth  of  the  report  and  gave  the  name  and  address 
of  the  woman  involved. 

In  4  poolrooms,  Investigators  purchased 
liquor.   In  2   cases,  whiskey  was  bought,  in  the  other 
two  cases  bottled  beer  with  the  original  labels  was 
purchased.   The  police  could  not  find  any  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  in  these  4  places. 

In  order  to  check  up  the  accuracy  of  the  In- 
vestigators original  reports,  subsequent  visits  were 
paid  to  various  poolrooms  after  negative  replies  had 
been  received  from  the  police.   These  visits  were 
made  by  a  different  corps  of  Investigators  and  in 
practically  every  instance  new  evidence  of  violations 
was  readily  secured.   One  notorious  poolroom  on  the 
West  Side  was  twice  visited  by  the  Association's  Of- 
ficers before  a  report  was  sent  to  the  police.   A 
police  officer  in  uniform  was  seen  in  the  place. 
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Gambling  was  in  full  blast.   Many  minors  and  young 
men  were  present,   Reports  from  4  other  independent 
sources  were  later  received  confirming  the  above  con- 
ditions which  had  been  reported.  The  police  found 
nothing  wrong  with  this  place. 

Still  another  method  of  checking  the  original 
reports  was  employed.   Copies  of  all  correspondence 
with  the  Police  Department,  regarding  violations, 
were  sent  the  Illinois  Billiard  Association  which  is 
striving  to  secure  clean  conditions  in  this  field. 
The  Billiard  Association,  in  turn,  wrote  every  vio- 
lator, asking  him  to  come  to  their  office  for  an 
interview.   The  Secretary  of  the  Billiard  Association 
reports  that  every  proprietor  with  whom  he  talked, 
admitted  the  violations  of  which  complaint  had  been 
made  and  which  the  police  had  been  unable  to  find. 

It  is,  of  course,  realized  that  many  of  the 
patrolmen  and  plain-clothes  officers  are  known  to 
proprietors  of  these  places,  and  that  such  recogni- 
tion makes  it  more  difficult  to  secure  evidence,  but 
even  when  all  this  is  taken  into  account  the  results 
obtained  seem  distressingly  meagre. 

The  poolroom  investigation  alone  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
feel  that  the  police  department  was  sadly  inefficient. 
Our  experience  with  saloons,  however,  showed  us  con- 
clusively that  our  police  officers,  who  have  sworn 
to  enforce  the  law,  are  either  grossly  incompetent 
or  are  prevented  from  performing  their  duties  by 
some  sinister  influence  which  does  not  appear  on  the 
surface. 

For  18  years  the  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion has  been  interested  in  the  way  Chicago  saloons 
have  been  conducted.   This  interest  has  been  due  to 
the  intemperance  in  many  families  who  have  come  to 
us  for  help;  to  the  practice  of  numerous  saloonkeep- 
ers who  habitually  sold  intoxicants  to  children  and, 
above  all,  to  the  cabarets  and  dance  halls  operated 
in  connection  with  many  saloons,  which  are  frequent- 
ed by  young  people. 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
saloonkeepers  were  complying  with  the  law  forbidding 
the  sale  of  liquor,  two  officers  of  the  Organization 
visited  12  saloons  oh  Saturday  night,  October  11th. 
These  saloons  were  not  selected  places  but  were 
visited  indiscriminately.   Intoxicating  liquor  was 
purchased  in  10  out  of  the  12  places  visited.  These 
liquors  included  bonded  whiskey,  Gordon  Gin,  brandy, 
and  wine.  One  of  the  two  saloonkeepers  who  did  not 
sell  liquor  apologized  for  not  having  whiskey  and 
stated  that  the  reason  was  its  present  high  price. 
The  saloons  visited  included  places  all  over  the 
city  and  embraced  both  business  and  residential  dis- 
tricts.  All  these  violations  were  reported  to  the 
police  who  replied  without  exception  that  no  evi- 
dence of  the  sale  of  liquor  in  any  of  the  ten  sa- 
loons could  be  found. 

This  study  showed  that  violations  of  the 
liquor  law  are  almost  universal;  that  enforcement  of 
the  prohibitory  act  is  purely  perfunctory  and  that 
police  officers  who  are  being  paid  by  the  citizens 
of  Chicago  are  incapable  or  are  unwilling  to  perform 
the  work  for  which  they  receive  compensation. 

One  place  in  particular  epitomizes  the  situ- 
ation in  regard  to  violations.   On  Madison  Street  is 
a  saloon  conducted  by  a  man  who  has  long  been  a  pic- 
turesque figure  of  the  life  of  the  West  Side.   In 
the  rear  of  the  bar  is  a  poolroom,  on  the  second 
floor,  in  connection  with  the  saloon,  is  a  restaurant 
patronized  by  young  people.  On  the  third  floor  are 
bedrooms.   The  attention  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  was  called  to  this  establishment  on  ac- 
count of  the  boys  and  young  people  frequenting  it. 
Investigation  disclosed  that  whiskey,  gin  and  wine 
were  being  illegally  sold  there.  A  report  to  the 
police  department  brought  no  reply.   Another  inspec- 
tion revealed  that  conditions  were  unchanged  and 
that  police  officers  in  uniform  drank  whiskey  at  the 
bar.  A  second  complaint  was  made  and  within  a  few 
days  a  letter  was  received  stating  that  policemen  had 
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inspected  all  the  beverages  behind  the  bar  and  found 
nothing  intoxicating,  although  the  bottles  were 
plainly  labelled  Gin,  Whiskey,  etc.  An  Officer  of 
the  Association  immediately  revisited  the  saloon  and 
purchased  both  gin  and  whiskey  without  any  difficulty. 
A  young  couple,  apparently  intoxicated,  were  seen 
emerging  from  the  entrance  to  the  place  upstairs. 
Very  recently  one  of  the  Officers  of  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
visited  this  saloon  and  restaurant.   The  couple  pur- 
chased liquor  (served  in  cups)  at  dinner;  later  they 
secured  a  room  in  the  lodging  house  upstairs.  Curi- 
ously enough,  on  the  very  day  that  this  visit  was 
paid  to  this  disreputable  place  there  was  received 
from  the  police  department  a  letter  making  a  negative 
report  on  the  character  of  the  resort.  This  saloon 
is  a  particular  menace  to  the  youth  of  the  community, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  poolroom  and  the  restau- 
rant upstairs  but  because  it  is  situated  within  a 
block  of  6  theatres  daily  patronized  by  thousands  of 
children  and  young  people. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  such  a  situation  can- 
not exist  without  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  the 
police.   It  also  seems  apparent  that  failure  to 
remedy  these  conditions  is  not  due  to  stupidity  or 
lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  officers.   An 
honest  man  with  no  education  and  no  training  could 
hardly  fail  to  discover  the  presence  of  liquor  when 
it  was  being  openly  sold  over  the  bar  to  any  customer 
who  had  the  price  of  a  drink.  We  are  therefore  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  probably  hundreds 
of  police  officers  who  genuinely  desire  to  enforce 
the  law  but  who  are  deterred  by  political  and  other 
influences.   Throughout  the  year,  Officers  of  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  have  repeatedly  come 
in  contact  with  those  sinister  forces  which  have 
sought  to  frustrate  efforts  put  forth  to  protect 
children. 

The  proprietor  of  one  poolroom  naively  in- 
formed our  Investigators  that  he  had  no  license  and 
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that  he  needed  none,  as  Mr.  ,  the  Secretary  of 

a  prominent  politician,  allowed  him  to  run  without  a 
license.  He  told  the  Officers  that  they  could  find 
out  all  about  it  by  seeing  this  man. 

That  many  places  in  Chicago  are  operated  il- 
legally, is  shown  by  statements  of  the  Deputy  City 
Collector  who  recently  said  that  he  had  found  scores 
of  places  illegally  in  operation  without  any  license 
having  been  secured. 

Before  the  War-time  Prohibition  Act  went  into 
effect,  a  saloonkeeper  on  the  South  Side  had  his  sa- 
loon open  on  Sunday.   Two  of  his  boys,  one  13  years 
and  the  other  11  years,  were  both  selling  liquor  and 
cigarettes  in  the  basement  of  this  saloon.   This 
place  was  crowded  with  patrons  when  an  Officer  of  the 
Association  walked  in,  purchased  a  quart  of  whiskey, 
went  to  the  police  station  and  had  the  place  raided. 
The  boys  readily  admitted  that  they  had  been  selling 
liquor.   The  Court  granted  two  or  three  continuances 
and  before  the  case  came  to  trial  a  prominent  poli- 
tician approached  the  Protective  Officer  and  asked 
him  to  drop  the  case,  stating  that  the  saloonkeeper 
belonged  to  his  party  and  that  he  had  promised  to 
deliver  a  large  number  of  votes  at  the  coming  elec- 
tion.  He  requested  the  Officer  to  have  the  case  dis- 
missed or  to  fail  to  appear  against  the  man.   This, 
of  course,  was  not  done,  but  when  the  case  came  up 
the  Police  Court  Judge  himself  discharged  the  man 
without  punishment. 

Two  Detective  Sergeants  who  had  been  on  the 
force  for  years,  recently  told  a  Protective  Officer 
that  they  had  raided  a  notoriously  disorderly  hotel 
and  that  following  the  raid  the  precinct  committee- 
man interfered  in  the  matter  and  attempted  to  stop 
the  prosecution.   The  Sergeants,  however,  continued 
to  press  the  case  and  eventually  secured  a  convic- 
tion in  spite  of  this  political  interference. 

In  a  different  section,  another  precinct 
Committeeman  openly  advised  members  of  a  police  vice 
squad  that  they  should  raid  and  prosecute  proprietors 
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of  disorderly  places  who  were  not  friendly  with  the 
political  leaders  but  that  they  should  be  a  "little 
easyn  with  people  who  were  nin  line"  with  the  powers 
that  be. 

During  the.  past  two  months  plain  clothes 
men,  talking  to  an  Investigator  of  the  Association, 
frankly  stated  that  if  they  conscientiously  performed 
their  duty  and  made  arrests  where  they  could  be  made, 
they  would  soon  be  put  back  in  uniform  and  trans- 
ferred to  Hegeswich  (which  is  about  fifteen  miles 
South  of  the  City  Hall)  and  that  such  transference 
would  be  brought  about  through  political  activity. 

In  October  this  Organization  received  a  com- 
plaint of  a  disorderly  house,  from  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  where  Investigators'  had  twice  been  solicited 
there  and  who,  on  each  occasion,  had  observed  a 
twelve  year  old  girl  present.   At  the  request  of  the 
Association  the  Vice  Squad  raided  the  place  and  se- 
cured incriminating  evidence..  The  adults  were  taken 
into  custody  and  the  little  girl  removed  to  the  Juve- 
nile Detention  Home.  While  waiting  in  the  County 
Building  for  the  Juvenile  Court  hearing,  a  North  Side 
politician  who  has  been  in  the  public  eye  approached 
the  Officer  of  the  Association.   This  Officer  was  in 
the  company  of  the  two  policemen  who  had  raided  the 
place  and  the  Investigator  from  the  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen.  In  the  presence  of  these  four  persons,  the  ward 
politician  asked  the  men  not  to  "rub  it  in"  and  stated 
that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  one  of  the  women  in- 
volved. This  woman,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  was 
the  one  who  had  originally  solicited  the  Investigator 
to  prostitution. 

Last  year  a  Detective  Sergeant  of  many  years 
standing  related  an  account  of  a  raid  he  had  made  on 
a  gambling  club.   A  large  number  of  men  were  found 
playing  stud  poker,  more  than  $100.00  was  in  the  jack- 
pot.  The  police  seized  the  dice,  cards,  and  money. 
Soon  thereafter  they  received  a  call  from  a  local 
politician  who  warned  them  that  they  had  "better  lay 
off."  Later,  Court  attaches  told  them  that  they  had 
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"better  not  push  the  case."  The  policemen,  however, 
refused  to  give  up  the  case.  The  trial  resulted  in 
the  men  being  discharged  by  the  Judge  who  said, 
"Don't  let  it  happen  again."  The  Detective  Sergeant 
in  the  case  frankly  said,  "No  matter  how  diligent  an 
Officer  is,  as  long  as  he  meets  with  political  inter- 
ference he  cannot  conscientiously  do  his  duty."  As 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  that  the  police  department  has  not  been 
at  all  active  in  closing  houses  of  prostitution. 
The  Injunction  and  Abatement  Law,  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  very  effective  weapon,  has  been  used 
by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  but  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  its  having  been  used  by  the  police  depart- 
ment, or  by  anyone  else,  for  the  suppression  of  com- 
mercialized vice.  The  reports  of  the  Investigators 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  show  that  fully  80  per- 
cent of  the  saloons  are  selling  liquor  in  spite  of 
War-time  prohibition,  and  that  gambling  prevails  all 
over  the  city.  This  Committee  has  found,  during  the 
last  six  months,  an  increase  in  vicious  conditions, 
of  over  300  percent  in  five  precincts  of  the  city. 
If  a  Committee  of  this  kind,  with  the  small  force  at 
its  disposal,  can  obtain  evidence,  as  it  has,  against 
130  disreputable  places  during  the  past  six  months, 
it  would  certainly  seem  as  if  the  police  department 
during  the  same  time  should  be  closing  even  a  larger 
number  of  such  vicious  resorts. 

One  of  the  best-known  Officials  in  Chicago, 
who  has  been  in  public  life  for  years,  recently  told 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Associ- 
ation, that  the  present  situation  was  almost  hope- 
less and  that  he  could  not  understand  how  this  Or- 
ganization could  have  the  courage  to  keep  on  with  its 
work  in  view  of  the  powerful  political  forces  which 
opposed  those  things  for  which  the  Association  stood. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence  of  outside  in- 
terference with  the  police  department,  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  police  officers  discharge  their  du- 
ties at  all.   The  Association  has,  however,  found 
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cases  of  individual  policemen  who  can  be  depended 
upon  and  has  also  worked  effectively  with  certain 
squads  of  Officers,  notably  those  of  the  Vice  Squad 
from  the  East  Chicago  Avenue  Station,  who  at  the  re- 
quest of  this  Organization,  have  repeatedly  raided 
disorderly  hotels  in  which  minors  were  found.  The 
men  have  willingly  gone  into  any  resort  pointed  out 
to  them  and  have  later  appeared  in  Court  as  witnesses, 
The  Special  Squad  from  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Police,  has  also  been  successfully  used  in  raiding 
disorderly  places  in  which  children  lived. 

In  general,  however,  the  conditions  en- 
countered during  the  year  constitute  an  overwhelming 
indictment  of  the  present  police  system  and  demon- 
strate the  unquestionable  need  of  a  radical  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Department,  if  any  appreciable  improve- 
ment is  to  be  effected.  Without  questioning  the 
sincerity  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  our  experience  has 
frequently  shown  that  a  policeman  is  constantly  be- 
tween two  fires;  if  he  rigidly  enforces  the  law  to 
the  extent  of  acting  against  some  friend  of  a  ward 
politician,  he  immediately  comes  into  disfavor  with 
persons  of  political  power  in  his  precinct  and  is 
likely  to  suffer  as  a  result;  if  he  fails  to  do  his 
duty,  he  receives  criticism  from  citizens  who  believe 
in  decency  and  order. 

It  is  unjust  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
this  condition  on  the  subordinates  in  the  police  de- 
partment.  The  patrolmen  are  responsible  to  the  pre- 
cinct Captain;  the  Captain  is  responsible  to  the 
Chief  of  Police;  and  the  Chief  of  Police  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  Mayor.   The  ultimate  responsibility  there- 
fore, for  efficiency  in  police  work  rests  with  the 
Mayor  and  with  the  voters  who  elect  him.  The  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  Chicago  have  it  in  their  power  to 
s.ee  to  it  that  this  responsibility  for  police  effi- 
ciency and  law  enforcement  is  properly  placed  by 
electing  a  competent  and  conscientious  man  for  mayor, 
who  is  free  from  political  entanglements.  The  man 
on  the  beat,  knowing  he  will  be  backed  up,  will  then 
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dare  to  do  his  duty.    Lieutenants,  Captains  and  the 
Chief  himself,  no  longer  fearing  domination  from  the 
outside,  can  enforce  the  law  without  danger  of  losing 
their  positions.   Delinquency  will  then  decrease; 
crime  will  be  checked;  and  conditions  surrounding 
children  will  become  more  wholesome. 

Until  that  day  arrives,  the  Juvenile  Protec- 
tive Association  must  continue  to  vigorously  prose- 
cute its  work.   Political  corruption,  commercialized 
vice,  and  demoralizing  conditions  of  every  descrip- 
tion menace  the  children  of  Chicago.   The  knowledge 
that  these  boys  and  girls  are  in  danger  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  every  person  who  believes  in  the  sanctity 
of  childhood.  What  we  need  more  than  anything  else 
is  a  genuine  concern  on  the  part  of  every  individual 
for  the  youth  of  the  city.  We  need  to  care,  that  lit- 
tle children  are  going  wrong,  that  girls  and  boys 
just  out  of  school  are  selling  their  very  souls  for 
an  evening's  pleasure.  Until  every  individual  feels 
this  responsibility — this  obligation  to  protect  this 
childish  multitude  who  are  defenseless — and  registers 
this  obligation  and  this  responsibility  through  his 
vote,  we  can  never  become  a  city  which  is  truly  great 
because  it  has  adequately  protected  its  children. 
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